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PREFACE. 


THE present text follows that of Baiter and Sauppe 
(Zurich, 1841), which is prescribed by the Board of Studies 
at Oxford. A few misprints have been corrected: in § 129 
7® Kadaplrn fipwr has been, on excellent authority, altered 
to To xaAapulrn”Hpa, and in several places the punctuation 
has been changed; but in every case warning of the 
change is given in the notes. 

The Zurich editors base their edition on the Parisian MS. 
known as =. This is admittedly the best MS. of Demo- 
sthenes ; but, that it should not be considered exclusively 
correct and infallible, has been shown by Shilleto, among 
others, in his critical annotations to the De Falsa Legatione. 
In the present speech it often omits words and phrases, found 
in most other MSS., which, so far as internal evidence goes, 
are genuine, that is to say, are apposite, and sometimes 
necessary, to the sense. Hence the readings of Dindorf 
(Leipzig, 1874), who takes a view rather different from that 
of the Zurich editors, and perhaps juster, of the authority of 
=, have been stated in the notes throughout the speech ; 
and other variants, which seemed important or instructive, 
have been added. | 

References, in the notes, to other speeches of Demosthenes 
are given by the sections and pages of the same edition of 
Dindorf, which are those generally adopted. In the case 
of the De Falsa_ Legatione I have, for the sake of con- 
venience, given the sections of Shilleto, of course retaining 


the page. 
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Several of the notes—which I have tried to make as 
concise as possible—may appear unnecessary to a scholar; 
but they have been inserted for the practical reason that 
the obstacles they should remove have been felt by some 
of the many pupils with whom I have read this speech. 

The main difficulty which Demosthenes presents to the 
student lies in the close logical connection of his argu- 
ments; and most commentaries consist largely of transla- 
tion or paraphrase. Paraphrase is dangerous, as it may 
lead a novice to a belief that he quite understands a piece 
of Latin or Greek, when he is some way from doing so. 
I have, therefore, taken the bull by the horns, and have 
given a continuous rendering, as close as I could decently 
make it. Nobody, I trust, will rest satisfied with this, but 
will by all means improve on it, as a translation. Its aim 
is purely commentatorial—to save its weight in notes. It 
is intended to show what Demosthenes said, but not how 
well he said it. And, I may say, I believe that every 
lecturer and tutor in Oxford will admit that an under- 
graduate, or sixth-form boy, cannot get full value out of 
reading the De Corona without such help. 

In the first part of the Introduction will be found a sketch 
of Athenian history, as far as is necessary for the thorough 
understanding of this Oration. In the second portion, a 
precis of the oration of Aeschines, as well as of that of 
Demosthenes, is prefixed to a brief analysis of the two 
speeches considered as an attack and a defence. To read 
Demosthenes without -knowing the circumstances under 
which he spoke, and the quality of his antagonists, is to 
miss half the interest ; for above all things that are remark- 
able in him as an orator are his mastery of a situation and 
the breadth and intensity of his reasoning. 

A further relief has been given to the notes by collecting 
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the various uses of the more notable words and phrases in 
an Index (II), where I hope they will be found more con- 
cisely and more profitably exhibited than if they had 
appeared in detached portions. This index is also in- 
tended to be tolerably complete. ‘Dominantia verba,’ 
which occur often without any definable variation of 
meaning, I have, as a rule, only entered once or twice; 
but I have departed from this rule pretty frequently where 
a word, though common, might help as a key to a passage 
of interest. In this way I trust that Index II will give a 
fair view of the vocabulary employed by Demosthenes in 
this speech. For purposes of composition this should be 
useful ; for the vocabulary is the half of a style. 


OXFORD, 1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. 


ATHENS FROM THE CLOSE OF THE PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR TO THE BATTLE OF CHAERONEA. 


THE growth of the Athenian empire was an outcome of that 
coalition of the Greek states which had been caused by the danger 
of invasion from the East. Its fall meant the disintegration of 
Greece, and the return of the different Greek communities to their 
old jealousies, and their old policies of selfish league or isolation. 
There was left, however, at Athens, the tradition of a hundred 
years of gallant deeds, the memory of a preeminence fairly 
acquired and fairly held, and a sentiment which connected Athe- 
nian hegemony with the championship of Greece against the 
foreigner—a sentiment which lived, though it burned low, for sixty 
years, until it was fanned into flame once more by Demosthenes, 
and, when then it was extinguished, Greek liberty was dead. 

The history of Hellas, as a whole, from the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to the beginning of the domination of Macedon, is 
a tangled skein. It is necessary, however, in order to understand 
the Speech on the Crown, only to trace the thread that belongs to 
Athens, discovering her contact with the changing combinations: 
and transient supremacies, among the Hellenic states, which mark 
this period. 


The autocracy of Sparta, and the rise and decline of Thebes. 


Athens recovered her democracy in the memorable year 403 B.c. 
But her walls were demolished, her fleet destroyed, her subjects 
and allies gone from her, her citizens thinned in number by misery, 
war, and faction; and forty years elapsed before she could venture 
to play a leading part in Hellenic affairs. 

In these, at first, Sparta was naturally predominant. “All the 
cities of the old Ionian confederacy were held in her grip by means 
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of Laconising oligarchs and Lacedaemonian governors; and the 
successes of Agesilaus in Asia Minor brought her both prestige 
and plunder. But growing hatred of the arrogance of Spartan 
rule, aided by the influence of Persian gold, shrewdly distributed 
about the Greek world, soon caused an eruption. By 394 B.c., 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos were in league against Lacedaemon 
and Phocis, and hostilities had begun. Athens, joining the league, 
took an active share. Athenian forces were at Haliartus when King 
Pausanias arrived too late to save Lysander, were despatched 
subsequently to Corinth, and fought against Agesilaus at Coronea ; 
later, sallying from Corinth, the light troops of the Athenian 
Iphicrates annihilated a whole pdépa of Spartan hoplites. The 
maritime power of Lacedaemon, and her influence on the Aegaéan, 
were lost after the defeat sustained at Cnidos. Conon, too, coming 
home with the Persian fleet, obtained from Pharnabazus permission 
and help to rebuild the Long Walls and re-fortify the Piraeus: and 
‘Athenian squadrons under Thrasybulus and Iphicrates did some- 
- thing to regain the position of Athens on the Hellespont. 
'- At last, however, Sparta closed a seven years’ war by the dis- 
graceful compromise with Persia, known as the Peace or ANTAL- 
cipas (387 B.c.).. This act surrendered all the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor, with Clazomenae and Cyprus, to the Persian king, and 
‘allowed him to dictate a general pacification. All the Greek states 
were to be independent. Athens might keep the small islands, 
Lemnos, Imbros, Scyros. Thebes lost her command of Boeotia. 
Sparta, as protector of the peace, backed by a strong alliance, was 
secured in her hegemony. 
' The bad faith ‘of the Spartans was soon apparent. Beginning 
in Boeotia, they used every effort of fraud and force to create a 
‘ring’ of oligarchical governments, closely bound and subservient 
to themselves; and in this they succeeded. The treacherous 
seizure and retention of the Cadmea, the citadel of Thebes itself in 
382 B.c., and the reduction of the cities of the Olynthiac Union in 
379 B.C., left them autocrats of Hellas, supported by the Bi ea 
of Persia, Macedon, and Syracuse. 

Their success was short-lived. It was an outrage to Hellenic 
sentiment. 

In the same year (379 B.c.) Theban exiles, operating from 
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Athens, were able, by a daring stratagem, to destroy the oligarchy 
at Thebes, and expel the Lacedaemonian garrison. The new 
Theban magistracy, led by Pelopidas and Epaminondas, declared 
war against Sparta, and for seven years received assistance, 
especially maritime, from Athens, until the Spartans were wholly 
driven from Boeotia. 

Offended, however, at the sharp reprisals taken by the Thebans 
on Thespiae and Plataea, and traditionally jealous of Theban 
successes, the Athenians at length struck with Sparta the Prac or 
Catuias (371 B.c.), by which Sparta called home all her harmosts 
and garrisons, and Athens her fleet. From this peace Thebes 
was excluded. 

Thus Thebes was left to fight single-handed. A Lacedaemonian 
army was in Phocis, under king Cleombrotus. But the peace 
of Callias was not three weeks old, when the genius of Epami- 
nondas dealt, in his complete victory at Leucrra, a surprising but 
crushing blow to the military prestige of Sparta. 

The loss to Sparta was much more than the loss of a battle. 
The defeated forces, indeed, were allowed to leave Boeotia undis- 
turbed, owing to the advice of Jason, tyrant of Pherae and tagus 
(‘federal general’) of Thessaly (a man remarkable as a proto- 
type of Philip), whose aid the Thebans had invited; but all the 
ascendancy hitherto held by Sparta in northern Greece was 
divided between Jason and Thebes. 

The Theban Hegemony dated from Leuctra. Next year Epami- 
nondas pressed into the Peloponnese at the head of a great army 
of allies, and invaded Laconia, but was dissuaded, by the vigorous 
defence of Agesilaus, from persisting in his attempt. His other 
measures were, perhaps, as disastrous to Sparta as an occupation 
of the city would have been. On the north, breaking up the 
old Peloponnesian alliance, he formed all Arcadia into a strong 
federate whole, meeting in synod at the newly-founded Megalopolis : 
on the west, he reinstated the long-dispersed Messenians in their 
old country. Thus broken and hemmed in, the Spartans turned 
to Athens, formally resigning their claims to primacy; and were 
received by her into alliance—a relation which was destined to be 
permanent. 7 

. Athens, in order to preserve the balance of power, had, soon 
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after 378 B.c., formed a confederacy, consisting both of Pelopon- 
nesian states, and, still more largely, of her old maritime allies. 
She had also augmented her navy, and by her victory over the 
Lacedaemonian fleet at Naxos (376 B.c.) was once more mistress 
of the sea. 

The Thebans, for nine years, continued to increase in power, 
and their leadership ‘received royal sanction-from Persia. Their 
most important military operations were in Thessaly. These were 
directed against Alexander of Pherae, a corrupt successor of Jason, 
and covered about five years, during which the despot received 
occasional aid from Athens. Finally defeated at the battle of 
Cynoscephalae (where Pelopidas fell), he became a subject ally 
of Thebes, and afterwards chiefly distinguished himself by acts of 
piracy in the Aegaean, on one occasion plundering the Piraeus. 
Thebes was now paramount in Thessaly, extending in influence 
as far as Macedonia. | 

The Euboeans, who had taken part in the Anti-Spartan league, 
sided with Thebes at the beginning of her supremacy, but, later, 
fell into divisions; and in many cities tyrants started up, who 
were guided in their political attachments by purely personal . 
motives. One of these, Themison of Eretria, put Oropus into the 
hands of the Thebans, who delayed to restore the city to Athens, 
owing to its advantageous position with regard to Euboea. Thebes 
coveted the possession of that island as the only opening by which 
she could realise her ambition of becoming a naval power. Some 
maritime operations against Athens were, indeed, actually begun 
(363 B.c.) under Epaminondas, with promising success; but they 
ceased at his death. | 

In 362 the disturbances that had arisen, some time back, be- 
tween Elis and Arcadia, in which Mantinea and Sparta had taken 
the side of the former, seemed to threaten the safety of the new 
Arcadian confederacy. Epaminondas crossed into the Pelopon- 
nese to support the Theban party, and met and routed the enemy 
at Mantinga. He was mortally wounded himself. His irreparable 
loss, added to his dying injunction that peace should be made, 
put an end to hostilities; and a general pacification ensued. 

Though victorious at Mantinea, the Thebans had not bettered 
their position: or rather the decline of their active influence over 
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their confederates may be dated from that battle. Phocis had sent 
‘no contingent. The reduction of the old autonomous cities in 
Boeotia, especially Orchomenus, must have excited general indig- 
nation. Yet worse, the two great Theban generals and statesmen 
were now dead, and their places were never filled. Still Thebes 
was strong. She was sovereign in Boeotia. She held Oropus. 
Most of Euboea, Thessaly, and the northern and western states 
were in friendly union with her. In the Peloponnese, Sparta 
was degraded, and, with Elis, was kept in check by the new 
Arcadia and Messene; Argos, too, was Theban; Corinth, Sicyon, 
and the other cities to the north-east, were isolated and neutral. 

She had only one rival, Athens. By the close of this period 
(c. 360 B.c.) the Athenians had recovered much of their old com- 
mercial prosperity: their fleet was the most powerful in Greece; 
they were at the head of a large insular alliance, and possessed, of 
their own right, Pydna, Potidaea, Methone, together with Samos 
and valuable conquests in the Thracian Chersonese. 


From the accession of Philip to his first advance into Thessaly. 


The rival states met in Euboea. In 358 s.c. the Thebans were 
in possession of the island. Moved by a sudden impulse the 
Athenians resolved to assert their claims. Volunteers took upon 
themselves the trierarchies.1_ In five days an expedition was pre- 
pared : in thirty days the Thebans were compelled to evacuate all 
Euboea, which then joined the Athenian confederacy, sending 
members to the synod and subsidies to the common fund. 

Athens was now at her zenith. Bus a rapid declension fol- 
lowed in the next five years, to which two causes mainly con- 
tributed. | 

The first was the Social War (357-355 B.c.). Athens had 
selfishly appropriated to her own citizens the acquisitions made by 
the help of her allies; her own contingents had consisted of mer- 
cenaries, whose employment led to extortion and rapine. She had 
also robbed Byzantium of its port dues. Chios, as oligarchical, 
had never been in full sympathy with her. The Carian prince, 
Maiusolus, established an oligarchy at Rhodes, and occupied Cos. 


1 See note on § 102 of this Speech. 
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These four states seceded. Athens, in her attempts to reclaim 
them by force, was unfortunate. She met with repulses at Chios 
and at Byzantium, and lost the services of her best commanders— 
the gallant Chabrias having been killed at Samos; and Timotheus 
fined, Iphicrates driven into retirement, on ‘the representations of 
their less competent colleague Chares. . In 355 s.c. the threat of 
Persian interference brought the war to an end, and Athens 
recognised the independence of the seceding cities. 

The second cause, operating simultaneously with the Social 
War, and furthered by the distraction of Athenian activity which 
that occasioned, was the aggression of Philip. : 

As an hostage for the amity of Macedon, he had spent some years at 
Thebes, and had there enjoyed the example and society of Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas. The death of his brother Perdiccas forced 
him, amid. a crowd of competitors, to the Macedonian throne 
(359 B.c.) in his twenty-fourth year, During the earlier portion of 
his reign he had, again and again, to meet in battle or to treat with 
his traditionary enemies and neighbours in Thrace, Illyria, and 
Paeonia. 

He first came into contact with the Athenians as the supporters 
of Argaeus, a rival to the Macedonian sceptre. To them he 
offered Amphipolis, the ‘ jewel of their old empire,’ which they had 
for more than sixty years longed to regain; and, when he crushed 
Argaeus, he sent home the Athenian volunteers who had served 
under that pretender, with the kindest treatment and the most 
friendly offers. Peace was concluded between Macedon and 
Athens; but the latter power, perhaps owing to her occupations. 
in the Chersonese, neglected Amphipolis for more than a year. 

In the meantime Philip had grown strong in his relations with 
the neighbouring inland nations. At the end of the year 358 s.c. 
he laid siege to Amphipolis, which indeed had belonged to him as 
little as to the Athenians. The people of Amphipolis besought 
Athenian help. Philip, on the other hand, declared that he desired 
the possession of that city in order to complete its surrender to 
Athens; and Athens, with a fatal credulity, believed him. Philip 
then achieved its capture—an achievement that’ gave him the 
auriferous regions of Pangaeus, worth, as he worked them, a thou- 
sand talents annually. Deluding Athens with assurances, never to 
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be fulfilled, he further led her, thanks to the gold he had now begun 
to employ as a diplomatic agent, and through the mouthpiece of 
Athenian speakers (who talked mysteriously of his willingness to 
exchange Amphipolis for the once-Macedonian Pydna), to reject 
a proffered alliance with Olynthus, now—after emancipation from 
Sparta—the head of a union of thirty-four cities. His next step 
was to propitiate Olynthus by the present of the district of 
Anthemus, and subsequently of the important Potidaea. Pydna he 
took for himself (356 3.c.), and henceforward considered himself 
free from any obligations to Athens in the matter of Amphipolis. 
Such were the beginnings of the ‘war about Amphipolis,’ which 
lasted for some twelve years (till 346 B.c.), without any formal 
peace. Athens was obstructed by her own negligence, by the re- 
luctance of her citizens to serve in person, and by the misconduct 
of her mercenaries (owing largely to her own failure in, their pay- 
ment), as well as by the Social War. Chares, indeed, for a time 
obtained some successes in the Hellespont, and obliged the 
Thracian prince Cersobleptes to become an Athenian ally, sur- 
rendering all his possessions in the Chersonese except Cardia. 
On the other hand. Philip besieged Methone, the last stand- 
point of Athens on the Macedonian coast, and captured it 
353 B.C. 

_ Thebes, also, in the interval, had fallen into trouble. Soon 
after Leuctra she had revived the long dormant Amphictyonic 
Council,’ and, by her influence among the representatives of the 
northern tribes who formed a majority in that Council, had caused 
a heavy fine to be inflicted on the Lacedaemonians for their seizure 
of the Cadmea. In 357 B.c. she succeeded in obtaining a similar 
sentence against the Phocians, towards whom she had for six 
or seven years entertained grudges, on account of an alleged 
sacrilegious trespass on the demesne of Apollo. Neither fine, of 
course, was paid. In the latter case, the Phocians, as defaulters, 
were doomed by the Council to elimination. In response, 
Phocis, roused by Philomelus, seized Delphi, once part of the 
Phocian estate, and defeated an assault of Amphissian Locrians. 
Thus began the Sacrep War, which paved Philip’s way to the 
mastery over Hellas. The Thebans, together with the northern 

1 See note on this Speech, § 143. 
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Amphictyonic tribes, took arms against Phocis: Athens and Sparta 
gave her promises of help, but, as it proved—owing perhaps, later, 
to the impious malappropriation of the Delphic treasures by the 
Phocian commanders—gave little more than promises. Chequered 
campaigns, lasting over several yaers, ensued. Philomelus, on his 
death, was succeeded by Onomarchus, who made himself master 
of the district of Thermopylae and allied himself with Lycophron, 
the new despot of Pherae. Lycophron’s foes, the Aleuads, or 
ancient houses of Thessaly, provoked by his encroachments, were 
instigated by Eudicus and Simus, of Larissa, to solicit the help of 
Philip, who was now (353 B.c.) at Methone. 

Philip marched into Thessaly, and took Pagasae—an Athenian 
fleet arriving too late to save that port—and defeated Phayllus, 
brother and subordinate of Onomarchus. On the arrival, however, 
of Onomarchus in person, he was twice defeated by the Phocian 
commander, and withdrew—in his own words ‘retiring, like a 
battering-ram, to be more terrible in his return’—to his own 
-kingdom. 


From the beginning of Demosthenes’ public life to the end of the 
Olynthiac war. 


In the interval, the Phocians were at the high flood of their 
fortunes, the Thebans at a low ebb. Sparta, catching at the oppor- 
tunity, tried to reassert herself in Messenia and Arcadia. Envoys, 
Jaden with alluring promises, were sent by her to Athens, and were 
there met by a rival embassy from Megalopolis. 

The debate in the Athenian assembly was hot, and Demosthenes 
took part in it. His general principle, in the oration pro Megalo- 
politanis, was that both Sparta and Thebes should be kept weak, 
and he recommended that Athens herself should assume the pro- 
tectorate of Arcadia, in place of Thebes, maintaining the inde- 
pendence of Megalopolis against Lacedaemon. His advice, however, 
does not seem to have prevailed, as nothing was done in the 
matter. 

He had begun public life the year before (354 B.c.) by a speech, 
de Symmoriis, on the occasion of a panic caused by rumours of a 
Persian invasion ; and he had struck the same keynote in which his 
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subsequent speeches, the Philippics and Olynthiacs, are written. 
At present, he said, Athens had no grounds for fear, but must bestir 
herself. As the traditionary champion of Pan-Hellenic liberty, 
she must be prepared for emergencies. Then followed definite 
suggestions for the improvement of her means and forces, This 
first speech is marked by strong patriotism, by appeals to his 
country to act up to her noblest past, by a thorough grasp of the 
situation, and by practical wisdom. It also contained some very 
plain-speaking about the political failings of his countrymen, and 
these were serious. 

The Athenian citizen had wholly changed from the type eulo- 
gised by Pericles. ‘ Pugnacity, Pan-Hellenic championship, and 
the love of adventure, had died within him’ (Grote). They had 
been succeeded by a home-keeping spirit, a love of the pleasures 
of city life, the taste for trade, and a constraining indisposition for 
the burdens of personal military service, made worse by a back- 
wardness even to pay for substitutes. Owing to the decline of the 
‘citizen militia,’ soldiership had become a profession, filled by 
adventurers, penniless, hopeless, and homeless. These roving 
mercenaries, for whom there was now little outlet in the way of 
emigration, were a misfortune to the whole of Greece. At Athens, 
apathy and the aversion to a vigorous foreign policy fostered the 
growth of a peace-at-any-price party, led by the orator Eubulus, 
and the ‘perpetual general’ Phocion, a blunt, sarcastic man, re- 
spected universally for his integrity, but a pronounced pessimist. 

Such an Athens was soon to be brought into conflict with 
Philip. In neither of the above orations is he even named by 
Demosthenes ; yet he had already created, out of the excellent raw 
material found in the poor and rude shepherds of Macedonia, a 
large standing army, continually exercised in the field of battle, and 
organised with a splendid military genius which had been trained 
in the school of Epaminondas. 

The Thebans had taken the field again, but had suffered re- 
verses at the hands of Onomarchus, who captured Coronea, when 
Philip re-appeared in arms in Thessaly. He proclaimed that he 
was come to destroy Pheraean tyranny, to administer vengeance on 
Phocian impiety, and to restore to the Amphictyons their Pylaean 
synod. He was joined by the Thessalians at large. Onomarchus 
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united with Lycophron, and a battle took place (352 B.c.) near 
Pagasae, in sight of an Athenian fleet which lay off the coast. 
The forces of Onomarchus were routed with great slaughter, their 
commander himself being among the slain; and the defeat was 
followed by the expulsion of Lycophron, who transferred his mer- 
cenaries to Phocis. Philip then besieged and took Pagasae, 
Athenian help coming to the relief too late, and marched south- 
wards to Thermopylae. There, by an extraordinary effort, the 
Athenians, under Nausicles, had already manned the Pass. They 
were supported later by auxiliaries from Sparta and Achaea; and 
Philip found himself obliged to retreat. So southern Greece was 
saved for the moment. But Philip soon made himself master of 
Thessaly (352-350 B.c.). He had also acquired a considerable 
naval power ; and, while he himself passed northwards to carry on 
aggressive operations in Thrace, his flying squadrons descended 
on the Athenian islands, on Euboea, even on the coast of Mara- 
thon (where they made prize of a sacred galley), and did incalculable 
damage to Athenian commerce. 

Phayllus continued the war against Thebes with varying success. 
On his death (351 B.c.) he was succeeded by Phalaecus. The scene 
was for a time changed to the Peloponnese, where the Phocians 
assisted Lacedaemon against Arcadia and Messene, the latter rein- 
forced by Theban troops; but no result ensued, except an increase 
of ill-feeling on either side. As the campaigns proceeded under 
Phalaecus, Phocis was ravaged. Pangs of remorse, made keener 
as the Delphic treasures were becoming exhausted, arose in that 
country; and Phalaecus fell into disfavour. Still Phocis retained 
her hold upon Boeotia; and Thebes grew impoverished both in 
men and means, owing to the protraction of the war. 

Philip was now recognised as formidable by Greece at large. 
Irritation at his successes was especially felt by Athens, the principal 
victim of his depredations, but issued in nothing more than the 
despatch of feeble mercenary expeditions and incessant complaints 
against the failures of the generals. When news came, at the end 
of 352 B.c., that the Macedonian king was attacking Heraeon- 
Teichos, in the close neighbourhood of the Athenian possessions 
in the Chersonese, preparations were, indeed, begun for a great 
armament; but the news of his sickness and rumours of his death 
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led to a relaxation of the effort. It was now that Demosthenes 
delivered his first Philippic. He recognised the danger to be ap- 
prehended from Macedon, but saw that there was yet time to pre- 
vent it. After showing that the late humiliations of Athens were 
due to the culpable negligence of her citizens, who acted in strange 
contrast with the unresting vigour of the enemy, he proposed the 
formation of two great forces, one for continuous operations, 
having its headquarters at some convenient centre in the Aegean, 
the other to be kept as a reserve at home, but ready to move at a 
moment’s notice ; and he exhibited a financial scheme by which 
the necessary funds could be provided. Above all, he insisted on 
the personal service of a large proportion of Athenian citizens. 
Probably he had against him the elder statesmen who belonged 
to the peace party, and perhaps, by this time, paid agents of 
Philip. At any rate, all the action taken was to send out a 
ridiculously small and ill-provided fleet, under the mercenary chief 
Charidemus. 

The years 352-347 B.c. witnessed an advance of the Macedonian 
power as rapid and deadly as it had been unexpected. Philip was 
absent himself from Greece, during the earlier portion, at least, of 
this period; but his officers were active, and his gold omnipresent. 
Great as a general, he was greater as a diplomatist. He had a 
keen eye for the internal dissensions of his enemies, and a skilful 
hand in fomenting them. It may perhaps be said that, after his 
first success against the Phocians, he never attacked a city in which 
there was not already an organised minority politically and person- 
ally interested in his cause. No town was impregnable, he said 
himself, to which an ass, laden with gold, could climb. To his 
credit, on attaining his objects, he generally showed scant courtesy 
to such unpatriotic servants of his ambition. 

These years were especially disastrous to Athens in her relations 
with Chalcidice and Euboea. 

Olynthus had seceded from her anti-Athenian alliance with 
Philip in 352 B.c. Philip did not begin serious operations against 
the Olynthiac Confederacy till 3508.c. But by 347 B.c. his seduc- 
tions and his armies had laid in ruins thirty-two free Greek cities. 

Demosthenes delivered his Olynthiac Orations (350 B.c.) after 
his city had united with Olynthus. The order of these speeches 
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is uncertain. Grote makes that which is numbered II in the 
editions first in time. In this oration Demosthenes dwelt on the 
importance of the Olynthiac alliance, and pointed out signs and 
germs of decay in Philip’s power: yet, on the other hand, he 
insisted that Athens must reform her finances, and every citizen 
do his duty to the full. Demosthenes, it must be remembered, was 
still ‘in opposition,’ and no steps were taken by the city. Before the 
delivery of what is, probably, the next speech, (numbered I), things 
had grown worse for Chalcidice. Demosthenes now vehemently 
demanded that help should be sent to Olynthus, and that Philip 
should also be attacked at home. If the Theoric fund could not 
be touched, then extraordinary subscriptions must be raised—for 
money must be had—and must be supplemented by personal ser- 
vice. At this juncture, mercenaries were sent by Athens to Chal- 
Cidice, and achieved some successes there, which flattered Athenian 
pride, and threatened to confirm Athenian inaction. In the third 
Olynthiac (III) Demosthenes warned his countrymen not to be 
deluded—Philip was not beaten yet—and he even ventured to 
advise distinctly the diversion of the Theoric fund from holiday 
purposes to more serious needs. This speech must have been as 
unpopular as it is splendid. As before, Athenians were deaf to 
their best adviser. 7 

Macedonian influence in Euboea was won mainly by intrigue, 
beginning 349 B.c. Disturbances at Eretria drew the Athenians 
thither, under Phocion, who found himself surrounded by treachery. 
The bad faith of Callias of Chalcis, in particular, led him into straits 
at Tamynae, from which his troops only extricated themselves by 
signal valour. A further expedition was accompanied by Demos- 
thenes—who had strongly disapproved of the first, his non-parti- 
cipation in which had, indeed, laid him open to a charge of 
Asroragia. 

Euboea, however, continued unfriendly to Athens, in spite of 
the great efforts made by the latter, during the next two years, to 
regain her position in the island. Similar efforts were made to 
help Olynthus—a decree was even passed, though afterwards in- 
validated, to apply the Theoric fund to the purposes of war— 
with similar non-success. The Macedonian arms (348-347 B.C.) 
‘finished the business of Olynthus,’ most thoroughly. Exiles, and 
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trains of enslaved captives, from Chalcidice, were sights common in 
southern Greece, and excited both pity and indignation. Philip 
himself was triumphant, and held, in his own kingdom, a grand 
Olympic festival, at which rewards, gifts, and favours were lavishly 
distributed. 


Events leading to the Peace of Philocrates, and its 
consequences. 


Among the captives taken and retained in the Olynthiac war by 
the Macedonian generals were Athenian citizens of importance ; 
and the private petitions and general desire for their restoration 
raised much emotion in the assemblies of Athens 347 B.c. More 
than this, her Aegean possessions were threatened; and the 
feeling thus aroused was embittered by all the wrong-doings of 
Macedon during a war now extending over some twelve years. 
So, for a moment, even the peace party woke up. Envoys were 
sent throughout Hellas, especially in the Peloponnese, to raise a 
crusade against Philip. Among them, Aeschines (now a soldier of 
repute, with distinctions won at Phlius, Mantinea, Tamynae, and a 
rising orator) went to Megalopolis. Here, he declares, his elo- 
quence was thwarted by Philip’s creatures, especially one Hierony- 
mus; and his experience was probably typical. The gold-mines 
of Philippi had pushed their products throughout the independent 
cities of Greece: political selfishness and shortsightedness still 
reigned in these: and Athens found that no active cooperation of 
the Greeks at large, even against a common enemy, could be hoped 
for. Peace, therefore, seemed to be a necessity. It was preached 
by Eubulus and by Aeschines. Isocrates had even begun to accept 
Philip as the arbiter of the destinies of Greece, and to urge him to 
proceed in the name of all Hellas to the extermination of the ancient 
foe, Persia. Demosthenes was helpless to stem such a tide of feeling, 
and was obliged to acquiesce. On his return from Euboea he 
had become a member of the senate, and as such, certain formal 
duties fell on him which were afterwards made grounds of un- 
founded accusation against him. 

Further inducements towards a reconciliation with Macedonia 
supervened. Philip seems always to have entertained a kindly 
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feeling towards Athens, due probably to a respect for her past 
glories, and, still more, to his appreciation of her eminence in 
letters and in art; and he was on terms of friendship with her 
leading actors and philosophers. He was not a man to be carried 
out of his way by sentiment: indeed he appropriated Athenian 
possessions, whenever they stood in his path, or promised him 
advantage, without hesitation. But, his ends secured, he always 
sought, by every courtesy that political exigencies allowed, to show 
a good-will to Athens which was in marked contrast to his treat- 
ment of other, even Hellenic, states and cities. When other 
motives coincided with this feeling of regard, his amiability towards 
Athens was profuse. Some instances of the sort, occurring at the 
present conjuncture, helped very much to bring about his politic 
peace. 

Peace had already been mooted, in 348 B.c., by envoys from 
Euboea to Athens, who made it their business to communicate the 
good dispositions of Philip. A certain Athenian citizen, Phrynon, 
who had been captured at sea by a Macedonian cruiser during the 
Olympiac truce, and had been obliged to purchase his deliverance, 
obtained from the Assembly a deputy, Ctesiphon, to go with him 
to reclaim his ransom: they returned successful, and both were 
loud in the praises of the Macedonian king. Philocrates, the prime 
mover in all the subsequent negotiations, passed a decree which 
gave Philip permission to send a herald and envoys; and, in a 
prosecution which was brought against him, he was acquitted by 
the advocacy of Demosthenes, who was probably unaware, as yet, 
of the corrupt Philippism of his client. Philip did not avail himself 
of the decree, waiting for a better opportunity. Néxt year the 
actor Aristodemus, sent to treat for the restoration of the Athenian 
captives, came back, accompanied by a citizen of note, Iatrocles, 
whose release had been granted without ransom; and formally 
announced, both before the senate and in the assembly, Philip’s 
friendliness towards the city, and his desire not only for peace but 
also alliance with her. 

Simultaneously, or soon after, the total failure of the missions 
to the Peloponnese was learnt. News came of the growing im- 
poverishment and the internal dissensions of Phocis, the latter 
resulting in the formal deposition of Phalaecus; who nevertheless, 
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as a matter of fact, retained command of the forces lying in Locris. 
Attempts that had been made by Athens to form a union with 
Thebes were also fruitless. Worse than all, the Thebans, worn out 
by the long Sacred War, took a most fatal step—fatal eventually, 
not only to themselves, but to the independence of all Hellas—and 
called in the aid, which was only too readily granted, and only too 
near at hand, of Philip. When, on this, Phocis cried for succour, 
the insubordinate Phalaecus rejected with insults the support 
which promptly reached him from Athens and Sparta. 

Still Philip dared not try the Pass of Thermopylae. He might 
hope to do so with success if he could but secure the neutrality of 
Athens, and so have the Phocians alone left in the field against 
him. Desire for rest on the part of the Athenians, anxiety for 
their countrymen who remained in captivity, their lack of allies, 
their besetting improvidence, and the shameless corruption and 
startling mendacity of some of their leading men, all worked 
together for him, and he achieved the notorious Peace of Puino- 
CRATES (346 B.c.). 

The incidents of the conclusion of this peace led three years — 
later to the trial ‘Concerning the Dishonest Embassy’ (epi ris 
IlaparpeoBetas), on which Aeschines won a bare acquittal against the 
charges of Demosthenes. The orators contradict one another in 
many respects, and Aeschines’ speech is seriously inconsistent 
with his oration ‘ Against Ctesiphon’ on the later trial ‘ Concerning 
the Crown.’ As, in the year 343 B.c., Philocrates was under dis- 
‘grace and an exile, and renewed irritation against Philip had lifted 
the war party into the ascendant at Athens, it was to the interest of 
both orators to clear themselves of responsibility for the peace, 
and of complicity with Philocrates: this they do, each accusing 
the other of venality and treachery. Hence the history of the 
peace is hard to discover in its completeness. For the present 
purpose, however, it is enough to state the main and admitted 
facts. | 

At the close of 347 B.c., on the motion of Philocrates, ten Athenian 
envoys were sent to ascertain the mind of Philip. These were 
Philocrates, Ctesiphon, Phrynon, Iatrocles, Aristodemus—already 
partisans of Philip—Dercyllus, Cimon, Nausicles, Aeschines, 
Demosthenes. A courteous reception awaited the ambassadors at 
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Pella, where they addressed Philip in turn. Aeschines declares 
that Demosthenes, who had made himself disagreeable during all 
the journey, broke down in ‘his speech, while he himself made a 
great oration, which, if we accept his own account of it, was of a 
character remarkably inappropriate under the circumstances. At 
any rate, the rivalry of the two orators arose on this first embassy. 
Philip made his response, to the effect that he was willing to con- 
tract a peace, each party to remain 7” s/a/u quo ; and at once started 
for Thrace, against Cersobleptes, on the day on which he dismissed 
the envoys, instructing representatives of his own to proceed without 
delay to Athens. The envoys brought home with them a letter 
from Philip, couched in most amicable terms, and containing in- 
definite promises of good services to be done by him hereafter. 
Some of the envoys, in the account of their proceedings, took 
occasion to dwell on the hospitality, grace, and accomplishments 
of the Macedonian prince. 

In the month of Elaphebolion 346 s.c. the Macedonian pleni- 
potentiaries, Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus, arrived. On the 
18th, Philocrates moved a decree, accepting the terms of peace 
between Philip and his allies on the one part, Athens and her allies 
on the other ; but with a clause excluding the Phocians. To this 
clause strong objections were raised, and it was omitted when, 
next day, the decree was passed. The difficulty still remained, as 
_ Antipater would not tender the oaths to the Phocian deputies, and 
Athens would not renounce her old allies. In a few days, how- 
ever, the obstacle was surmounted. The means employed were 
marvellous, Philocrates, and Aeschines (who now can only be 
looked upon-as a corrupt agent of Macedon), had the effrontery 
to affirm that the exclusion of Phocis was a mere form, necessitated 
by Philip’s Theban alliance. In reality Philip was anti-Theban, 
and would declare. himself very shortly. Phocian interests would 
be safe in his hands. The Macedonian generals tacitly encouraged 
the delusion. By so gross and palpable a lie did the people of 
Athens, in the thirst for repose and with selfish blindness, allow 
themselves to be persuaded! A suggestion of the synod of the allies 
present at the time, to the effect that all Hellenic states, which 
chose to do so within three months, should be enabled to subscribe 
their names on the instrument, was neglected. By the 25th, Athens 
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took the oaths ratifying, not only peace, but alliance with Philip, in 
her own: name and independently. Thus the Phocians were 
practically, though not formally, excluded. 

In all this Demosthenes, however reluctantly, acquiesced. But 
he did his utmost to save his country from worse humiliation. On 
the 25th, an embassy, consisting of the same members as before, 
had been instructed to go at once, wherever Philip might be, and 
administer the oaths to him. As each party to the treaty was to 
retain the possessions held at the time of its ratification, haste 
was all important, in order to stop Philip from further con- 
quests. His activity was indicated by the news, received next day, 
of his capture of the Sacred Mountain in Thrace, close to the 
Chersonese. 

Still, on the 3rd of the next month, Munychion, the ambassa- 
dors—all by now, probably, partisans of Philip, except Demosthenes, 
who had taken the duty with great unwillingness—had not meved. 
Demosthenes procured a further decree, commanding the utmost 
despatch. Yet his colleagues, by constant delay, and by waiting 
at Pella, wasted fifty days, after leaving Attica, before they saw 
Philip. He had then returned, the conqueror of Thrace, to his 
capital ; where other envoys, also, from Thebes, Sparta, Euboea, 
Phocis, awaited him, and a great Macedonian army was gathered. 
Still he was not pressed to take the oaths by the Athenian 
ambassadors, who discussed other matters with him, and sent 
home utterly fallacious reports. Demosthenes protested in vain. 
So great was the breach between him and his colleagues that 
he would have gone away had he not been prevented. Philip 
met the demands, and kept alive the hopes, of all parties by de- 
lusive assurances, and began his southward march. On reaching 
Pherae, he submitted to be sworn, publicly excluding the Phocians, 
but including his newly-created allies in Thrace. The ambas- 
sadors reached Athens on the 13th Scirophorion, seventy-six days 
after the date of the original decree passed to despatch them on 
their mission. Demosthenes instantly accused his fellow-envoys 
before the Senate, and made that body so sensible of the mag- 
nitude of the immediate danger, that it framed a measure of de- 
fence to be submitted to the assembly on the 16th. On that day, 
before business could be commenced, Aeschines rose, and allayed 
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the fears which the vicinity of Philip, now within three days’ march 
of Thermopylae, had awaked, by a speech full of glowing promises, 
both explicit and vague, which met every political desire enter- 
tained at Athens. Demosthenes was hooted and laughed down. 
A cleverly-worded letter of Philip was read, to be followed imme- 
diately by two others in the same vein, inviting Athenian forces 
to join him at Thermopylae. No troops were sent, but a decree 
was carried by Philocrates, giving Philip every moral support. 
Once more the same ten ambassadors were appointed, to convey 
this decree to Philip: Demosthenes, however, refused to go, and 
Aeschines made an excuse of illness to stay behind; so others 
took their places. 

Scarcely had these envoys reached Chalcis when they heard 
terrible news. Phalaecus, informed that no help would come from 
Athens, had made terms for himself and his troops, and sur- 
rendered the Pass on the 23rd; and all the towns of Phocis had 
hastened to offer their submission. Philip had joined forces 
with Thebes, and proclaimed a policy wholly in the Theban 
interest. The tidings reached Athens on the 27th, and panic 
efforts were made for defence against an anticipated invasion. 
These apprehensions were lulled by professions of good faith 
received from Philip, and by the long-desired restoration of the 
Athenian citizens, who had been captured at Olynthus, to their 
homes: but nothing could remove the indignation and chagrin of 
_ the Athenians at the loss of their hopes, and the ignominious 
failure of an ignoble policy. 

Aeschines now plucked up strength to travel, and was even well 
enough to assist at the solemnities and festivities, with which the 
close of the Sacred War was celebrated by the Thebans, Thessa- 
lians, and Macedonians in Phocis. There Philip was master: he 
commanded a great allied army, and was venerated as the defender 
of religion, victorious without striking a blow. After placing 
the temple of Apollo once more in the hands of the Delphians, he 
convened the Amphictyonic Council, which had not met for ten 
years. The Amphictyons showed their gratitude to Philip by 
electing him member of the Sacred League, and investing him 
with the votes which they took from the excommunicated Phocians. 
They proceeded to fix and pronounce the doom of that unhappy 
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people, of whom such as possessed the means had already gone 
into exile with Phalaecus, or sought asylum. ‘The sentence was 
hard. The Phocian cities were to be razed to the ground; the 
inhabitants to be disarmed and dispersed among small hamlets, the 
size and situation of which were regulated by severe restrictions. 
They were still allowed to till most of their lands, subject however 
to an annual fine of fifty talents, to be paid to the god at Delphi. 
The execution of this sentence was left to old and bitter enemies, 
such as the Thebans and Thessalians, who committed atrocious 
excesses of butchery and rapine in its name. For years afterwards 
Phocis was a spectacle that filled the traveller with awe and pity. 
Ruins of houses and walls lay among starved fields. It was a 
land where you could not meet a man in the prime of life—only 
old men and women and a few little children, whose misery no 
words could express. 


From the renewal of hostilities to Chaeronea. 


Thebes had little solid reason for self-congratulation. Her 
vengeance, perhaps, was satisfied; certainly a long and harassing 
war was over; and something of her old pre-eminence in Boeotia 
was restored. But her victory was, in a political sense, Cadmean. 
She was utterly dwarfed and obscured by the magnitude and 
splendour of the position of Philip. He showed no inclination to 
retire. He held, in Thermopylae, the keys of Greece, and he 
never relinquished them. While he strengthened himself, nearer 
home, by a reorganisation of Thessaly, and by vigorous move- 
ments against his more northern neighbours, he was incessantly 
and ubiquitously active, especially in intrigue, throughout the 
whole of Hellas. Everywhere his partisans grew into parties. 
Greece was divided; and no recombination was conceivably 
possible, except under the leadership of Athens. 

At Athens, indeed, Philocrates had preached peace when there 
was no peace. His treaty lasted, formally, from 346 to 340 B.c., 
—practically, for a period to be measured in weeks rather than 
years. At the outset, only such prudent advice as that of 
Demosthenes in the speech ‘Concerning the Peace’ (mepi tis 
eipyvns), when he counselled his countrymen not to ‘fight the 
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world for the shadow at Delphi,’ prevented a downright refusal to 
recognise Philip as member, and protector, of the Amphictyonic 
league. But Philip’s restless aggression soon caused hostilities to 
recommence. The details of these are not known,—in fact our 
only knowledge of the period is gathered from the various speeches 
of Demosthenes and Aschines,—but we need only mark the chief 
incidents. 

The star of Demosthenes began to rise in the dark hour of 
Athens. He had, indeed, for years before, shown the strong 
light of truth: but the truth had been disagreeable, and had been 
without potency. Now his influence became felt. The exact 
occasion of his second Philippic is unknown. It was delivered 
344-343 B.c., and is, in form, an answer to deputations from 
the Peloponnese, where Philip’s machinations had been busy, 
especially among the Messenians. Demosthenes declares, most 
definitely, that Philip’s ultimate aims were against the City. The 
only safeguard was contained in the one word, which he had lately, 
as envoy, tried to inculcate in the Peloponnese, and that was 
‘Distrust’ Let Athens call to account those who had inveigled 
her with strange promises, so strangely falsified; and, henceforth, 
keep watch and ward. Demosthenes’ eloquence was felt even by 
Philip, who sent to Athens a powerful Macedonian orator, Pytho, 
to counteract it. Pytho carried the day with suggested alterations 
of the terms of peace; but, in the end, nothing came of these. 

The rapid spread of Philippism’? drove Athens first to defensive 
measures. She garrisoned her frontier, and secured Megara. 
Later, she expelled from Oreus and Fretria the tyrants whom 
Philip had established there, and created an independent Euboeic 
league, of which the most prominent member was Callias, of 
Chalcis, now a vigorous opponent of Macedon. 

Open hostilities now began in the region of the North Aegean. 
Philip caused great offence ‘by laying hands on Halonnesus 
(343 B.c.). His offers to géve the island to Athens were rejected : 
he must give z¢ back. The quarrel lasted for two years, until, 
in 341 B.c., the island was appropriated by the Peparethians. 
Resenting this, Philip sacked Peparethus, and was guilty of great 
cruelties there. 


1 See the list of traitors given in the Speech below, § 295. 
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In 342-341 B.c., Philip was in Thrace, evidently preparing his 
way for the acquisition of the important positions in the Cher- 
sonese. His ally, Cardia, refused to accept any portion of a 
number of Athenian settlers who had arrived under the command 
of the general Diopithes. Proffered arbitration in the dispute was 
declined by Athens, who could not so lightly abdicate her 
sovereignty in the peninsula. Diopithes, among other military 
movements, raided in the Macedonian districts of Thrace, and 
made good his return to the Chersonese before Philip could reach 
him. Philip sent serious complaints to Athens, where his 
creatures tried to procure the recall of Diopithes. This was 
prevented by Demosthenes. In the two Speeches, ‘Concerning 
the affairs of the Chersonese’ (mept trav ev Xeppornow), and 
‘Against Philip’ (xara @Aimmov 1), delivered at the end of 
341 B.c., he declared that the peace had never been carried out, 
and had long ago been broken, on the part of the Macedonian, 
whom he denounced as the dangerous foe both of Athens and of 
Hellas; and, most emphatically, he gave his sentence for open 
war. He had already gone on missions to the Peloponnese and 
to Western Greece. Now he went as envoy to Byzantium, where, 
by rare eloquence and diplomatic skill, he broke down the barrier 
of ill-feeling which had stood and grown, for nearly fifteen years, 
between Athens and the Byzantines, and won their alliance, as 
well as that of their neighbours, the Perinthians. Philip, in response, 
besieged Perinthus, ravaged the Chersonese, and dispatched 
cruisers to scour the Aegean. At length Athens formally de- 
clared war ; and Philip did the same, in a long manifesto preserved 
among the speeches of Demosthenes (340 B.c.). 

The siege of Perinthus was memorable for the magnitude of the 
attacking forces and the obstinacy of the defence. Relief came in 
the shape of a joint expedition of Athenians, Byzantines, and 
Persians. Philip then tried to surprise Byzantium, but was dis- 
lodged by an allied fleet under Phocion; who pressed him from 
point to point, and maintained a mastery over the whole sea. 
These naval successes must have been largely due to the trierarchic 
reform’ of Demosthenes (340 B.c.). They won his city the admiration 


1 See note on § 102 of this Speech. 
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and gratitude of her allies; and Demosthenes himself received a 
public vote of thanks. At this juncture a peace is said, by Diodorus, 
to have intervened ; but his statement is generally doubted. Philip, 
at any rate, desisted from the personal conduct of the war, and 
departed (339 B.c.) on his Scythian expedition. 

Aeschines, during this period of Demosthenes’ ascendancy, had 
been comparatively idle, his chief interference in politics having 
been a partially successful attempt to spoil the Trierarchic Law. 
He now wrought a mischief such, that if he foresaw the conse- 
quences—and only judicial blindness could have hid them from 
him—he must rank among the arch-traitors of the world’s history. 
This was the kindling of a new Sacrep War. As deputy in the 
Amphictyonic Council, held at Delphi, in the spring of 339 B.c., 
he accused the Amphissian Locrians of trespass on the demesne 
of Apollo, rousing the Council to make a violent protest, and to 
summon an extraordinary meeting of the members of the League 
to confirm and carry out a sentence of condemnation on the 
alleged offenders.' Athens, at first inclined to assist, took better 
advice, and stood aloof; as did also Thebes. The operations of 
the Amphictyonic army were feeble in the extreme. No doubt 
they were intended to be so by the Macedonian agents, who 
were engaged in the business. These men soon performed their 
service, and procured that a call should be sent to Philip, as the 
champion of the god. 

Philip, thus invited, and having a clear road before him into the 
heart of Greece, soon marched southwards, On the way, he 
transferred Nicaea, one of the defences of Thermopylae, from 
Theban to Thessalian hands. Then he directed his course to 
Elatea, which he occupied, and began to rebuild the dismantled 
fortifications. At the same time he sent to Thebes to announce 
that his intentions were against Athens, and to ask for moral, if 
not material, support. Thebes was the last obstacle in his path— 
indeed, unless she allowed him a passage through her territory, he 
could not touch Attica, which the superiority of the Athenian 
fleet rendered impregnable on the seaboard. As, however, Thebes 
was still unfriendly to Athens, and had lately given proofs of her 


1 Details of these proceedings are given Aeschines Contra Ct. §§ 107 sqq. 
(see below, p. xlii), and Demosthenes de Cor. §§ 145 sqq. 
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enmity by rejecting repeated overtures from that city, he had little 
doubt of carrying his point. 

The alarm which was caused at Athens by the news of the 
seizure of Elatea is described, in a famous passage, by Demo- 
sthenes.1. The city was paralysed. He alone rose to the occasion, 
which he had so long foreseen. Coming forward in the expectant 
assembly, and generously forgetting to dwell on his neglected 
prophecies, he pointed out what was to be done. This was to 
arm, defend the frontiers, and once more send an embassy to 
Thebes with offers of alliance on the most liberal terms. On this 
embassy he went himself; and, in the face of enormous odds, in 
spite of the old hatreds of the two cities, and in opposition to the 
presence and proffers of representatives, not only from Philip but 
from all his allies, he won the day by his eloquence. His speech, 
unhappily, is not preserved.? The alliance was immediately 
consummated, and a Thebano-Athenian force was soon under 
arms in Boeotia. 

Of the ensuing war, which lasted nearly a year, we know little. 
On the one hand, Philip appealed in vain to the Peloponnese ; but 
succeeded in cutting to pieces a body of 10,000 mercenaries which 
had been lent to Amphissa, and in carrying out his minor purpose 
of punishing that state for her alleged sacrilege. On the other 
hand, Demosthenes was indefatigable. He diverted the Theoric 
fund, at last, to military purposes. His ‘gaddings about’ resulted 
in the acquisition of allies and the collection of funds in many 
parts of Hellas. The patriotic allies reconstituted Phocis, and 
fortified Ambrysus. We hear, also, of two victories won by them, 
in ‘the winter battle,’ and ‘the battle by the river. Demosthenes 
received at home, on the motion of Demomeles and Hyperides, 
the honour of a golden crown, which was proclaimed at the great 
Dionysiac festival, March, 338 B.c. We hear, too, that Philip 
attempted separate negotiations with Thebes, which were frustrated 
by the orator. | 

But no diplomacy and no eloquence could compensate for the 
military inferiority of most of the Greek troops and the incapacity 


1 De Cor. §§ 169 sqq. 
? Kennedy feels its loss so much that he gives, from conjecture, a vigorous 
sketch of what it ‘may have been,’ in his Appendix ‘ Chaeronea.’ 
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of their commanders, when they met the veterans of Macedon led 
by the greatest general since Epaminondas. The end soon came. 
In August, 338 B.c., a pitched battle was fought at CHarRonga, 
where, after a long and gallant resistance, the Greeks were utterly 
routed. More than a thousand Athenians fell, and twice that 
number were taken prisoners, while the losses of the other allies 
must have been terrible. 

Philip at once proceeded to inflict a heavy vengeance on Thebes 
for her unexpected opposition. He sold the Theban captives 
into slavery, banished or destroyed the leading citizens, set up an 
oligarchy of Three Hundred, chiefly composed of exiles and 
invested with absolute power, and stationed a Macedonian gar- 
rison in the Cadmea. He then secured his hold on Western 
Greece, and made a settlement of the Peloponnese. Sparta only, 
as proud as she was helpless, refused to submit. 

The news of the disaster had been received at Athens with the 
keenest disappointment and grief; but these were quickly followed 
by frenzied efforts to place the city in a state of defence. The 
fortifications were hurriedly repaired with material taken from 
every quarter; funds were gathered from the whole body of 
citizens, and from the islands; and a levy was called of all who 
could bear arms. But Philip had no desire for the destruction 
of Athens. He was satisfied to offer terms of peace, through the 
orator Demades. The prisoners should be returned without 
ransom, and Oropus restored to Athens, if she would accept and 
support the hegemony of Macedonia. To such conditions no 
refusal was possible, and Athens, resigning herself to her humilia- 
tion, accepted them. 

A great congress of the Hellenic states was assembled at 
Corinth the next year. Philip was recognised as the head of 
Greece; and required contingents from each state for a grand 
expedition against Persia. So the victor ‘harnessed the Greeks 
to his car,’ in preparation for the conquest of the world. 
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Demosthenes, in spite of the utter failure of his policy to 
maintain the dignity and independence of the city, still retained 
the respect of his countrymen. In addition to his offices of 
Treasurer of the Theoric Fund, and Conservator of the Walls, he 
was appointed to the important duty of special Corn-Commissioner. 
A still more marked and honourable distinction was that he was 
selected to deliver the funeral oration over the ashes of those 
who had died on the battle-fields of the late campaign. The 
Macedonian party, indeed, assailed him with every possible means 
of legal procedure, and, for a period, he was on his trial ‘ daily 
and all day long.’ But in every case the prosecution failed. 
When 337-336 B.c. Ctesiphon proposed to confer on him a golden 
crown, to be proclaimed at the coming Dionysiac festival, in 
recognition of his public services and of a generous gift of three 
talents, which he had made towards the recent repair of the 
fortifications, his motion was passed by the Council of the Five 
Hundred. But here Aeschines interposed, and preferred against 
Ctesiphon an indictment for Breach of the Constitution, and the 
proposal could not be proceeded with until this charge had been 
tried. The trial did not take place for nearly seven years. 

During these years the history of Greece, apart from her rela- 
tions with Macedonia, of which indeed she was now merely a de- 
pendent province, is little better than a blank. The assassination 
of Philip, on the eve of his departure for Asia. (336 B.c.), was a 
cause for thanksgiving to all true patriots, and kindled hopes of 
liberation. These were dimmed by the promptitude of Alexander, 
who instantaneously filled his father’s place, and removed any 
doubts of his ability to wield the Macedonian sceptre. Marching 
at once into Greece, at the head of an overwhelming force, he 
overawed all opposition, and, summoning a congress at Corinth, 
obtained a convention, by which he secured to himself the pre- 
rogatives before held by Philip, and laid down the conditions 
which were to rule inter-Hellenic affairs. These conditions he, 
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and his generals, soon commenced and continued to violate, 
arousing a wide-spread discontent. In 335 B.c. he had left on 
a northern expedition. No news had been heard of him for a 
long time, and rumours grew that he had perished. The Thebans, 
throwing off their oligarchy, blockaded the Macedonian garrison. 
In this revolt they were encouraged by Demosthenes and other 
Athenian statesmen, and aided by them with gold which had come 
from Persia. Suddenly the existence of Alexander was announced 
by his appearance in person in Boeotia. Thebes was invested. 
The Thebans were too far committed to hope for reconciliation, 
and so defied him. They met his assaults with the courage of 
despair, but the city was stormed and wholly razed to the ground. 
Six thousand Thebans were slain in the massacre which took place: 
thirty thousand were sold into servitude. It is said that only the 
house, and the descendants, of Pindar were spared. . The Cadmea 
was preserved as a Macedonian fort. The rest of Greece was ter- 
rified into humble submission, Alexander required the surrender 
of ten Athenian public men, among whom Demosthenes was first 
named, and it was with difficulty that he was persuaded to relax his 
demand. Once again, in 330 B.c., soon after the final victory at 
Arbela (331 B.c.) had made Alexander lord of the East, the 
Spartan king, Agis, took up the cause of freedom: but he was 
defeated by Antipater, and died on the field the death of Leonidas. 

In August 330 B.c. the trial ‘concerning the Crown’ at length 
took place. The reasons for the delay are not evident. The 
charge having effectually blocked Ctesiphon’s motion was then, 
perhaps, dropped, and was only revived when the triumph of 
Macedonism offered Aeschines and his party a favourable oppor- 
tunity to gratify old grudges. Or perhaps the continual uncertainty 
of the success of Alexander in Asia, the occasional neighbourhood 
of the Persian fleet, and the wide-felt sympathy with the hopes 
and efforts of Thebes and Sparta, had hitherto reduced the likeli- 
hood of obtaining a verdict in a large Athenian court. Certainly 
former attempts to indict those who had proposed to honour 
Demosthenes had signally failed, with serious loss to their authors ; 
and a similar fate had fallen on such as had more lately attacked 
the orator directly. On the other side, Demosthenes and his 
friends could not venture to challenge the prosecution. Demades 
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and Phocion were supreme in Athenian affairs, and the threatening 
growth of Macedonian power obliged the patriotic party to keep 
a prudent course.’ 

A contest, so long looked forward to, between the two greatest 
living orators,—who were not only bitter rivals, but also represented 
the two opposite policies which for twenty years had distracted 
every Hellenic state,—who were now met, as was well: known, 
not so much to plead on points of local law, as to deal with 
questions which had been, and still were, of the highest moment 
to the Hellenic race,—woke the liveliest anticipation through the 
whole of Greece, and drew to Athens, from all quarters, an un- 
precedented concourse of hearers. At Athens itself every help 
which party strength could lend-had been laid under requisition. 
Each orator was surrounded and :supported by as many as possible 
of his most influefttial advocates. After being solemnly sworn, 
a full jury of five hundred dicasts took their seats in the court. 
Rumours had gone abroad about the grand points which either 
side would make. It was before the largest, most interested, and 
most critical audience which ever came together, that Aeschines 
rose for the prosecution. 


The Speech of Aeschines. 


Aeschines’ argument was to the following effect :— 
g g 


Aeschines contra Clestphontem, §§ 1-8. ‘I come here to vindicate 
law against undue influence and wirepulling. Instead of the 
orderly proceedings of the good old times, our assemblies are now 
overruled by factious disorder. One only remedy, one only safe- 
guard of your political liberties, lies in the indictment for Breach of 
the Constitution. Let no pressure prevent you from applying this 
remedy to-day and performing your high trust conscientiously. 


1 Prof. Jebb, Att. Or. II. p. 400, says, ‘In the spring of 330, probably, when 
there were still hopes of the Spartans prevailing, the patriotic party were 
emboldened to renew the bill of 337, now a dead letter. Aeschines was driven 
into a corner. He must again give notice of his action, or the bill will become 
law. And, having given notice, he must this time follow it up, or suffer the 
public judgment to go against him by default.” This is a very attractive solu- 
tion of the difficulty: but I cannot find authority for the statement, except 
perhaps the last words of the érépa imé@eors (preceding this speech) which close 
a passage that contains some very loose history. 


§ 
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§§ 9-12. There has grown up a practice of nullifying the official 
responsibility of public servants by anticipatory votes of thanks or 
crowns, so that the court of Auditors cannot condemn an officer 
without stultifying the people. At first magistrates were boldly 
honoured before passing their scrutiny ; later, owing to a qualm of 
conscience, proposers added the proviso ‘ on passing the scrutiny.’ 
Ctesiphon has taken the former and more lawless course. 

§§ 13-16. He cannot evade me by saying that a selected repre- 
sentative does not hold regular office, but merely takes a charge 
and ministration, and that the law speaks only of officers elected 
by lot. Asa fact, the law bids all publicly-chosen officers, all over- 
seers of public works, and all who have presidential jurisdiction in 
the law courts, to hold office, and register accounis thereof. Demo- 
sthenes, as Conservator of the Walls, was an overseer of public 
works, and had legal jurisdiction. e 


[Laws guoled. | 


§§ 17-31. Nor will it avail Demosthenes to exclaim that there is 
no scrutiny into acts of generous loyalty. The constitution makes 
every public servant accountable—priest, trierarch, Areopagite, 
senator—so strictly, that, during his accountability, he may not leave 
the country, or change his family by adoption, or dispose of his 
property, whether he has handled public moneys or not. 

Besides, Demosthenes was Treasurer of the Theoric Fund. 
This post, from the time of Eubulus down to the law of Hegemon, 
absorbed the functions of the Clerk of the Exchequer and the Re- 
ceiver-General, the maintenance of the Dockyard and Arsenal, the 
province of the Commissioners of Roads, and almost every de- 
partment of the administration. 


[DecrEEs read in evidence of Demosthenes’ acts as i of 
the Walls. | 


It will be equally futile to plead that Demosthenes was nominated 
by his tribe. He was still a magistrate in the eye of the law. 
[Laws read. | 
§§ 32-34. The proposed proclamation of the crown in the 
theatre, also, was contrary to the law 
[Law read. ] 
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which directs that crowns given by the Commons are to be pro- 
claimed in the meeting-place of the Assembly, and those given by 
the Council in the Council-hall; but nowhere else. 

’ §§ 35-48. The Dionysiac law, on which my opponents will 
vainly rely, was framed to put an end to promiscuous proclama- 
tions, in the theatre at the Dionysia, of emancipations, or crowns 
given by tribes or demes, which had become both an abuse and 
a nuisance. All these were abolished, and only crowns bestowed 
by foreign states were allowed to be announced in the Theatre, 
and even these were to be consecrated to Athene, while the pro- 
clamation had to be sanctioned by the people of Athens. 

[Laws read. | 


§§ 49-50. Thirdly, the statement of Demosthenes’ claim to dis- 
tinction constitutes an illegality: for it is false, and to insert 
falsehoods in pubtic bills or documents is expressly forbidden 
by law. 


§§ 51-57. In treating the life of Demosthenes I will not trouble 
you with the stories, now too stale, of his scandalous behaviour in 
connection with Demomeles, Cephisodotus, Midias. He himself 
proposes, I believe, to make a fourfold division of his career, 
comprising — 

Firstly, the period of the war with Philip, concerning Amphi- 
polis, down to the peace brought about by Philocrates and himself. 

‘Secondly, the period of the peace, down to his own violation 
of it. 

Thirdly, the period of the war down to Chaeronea; and 

Fourthly, the sequel down to to-day. 

Then he will force me, will-I nill-I, to answer, in which of 
these periods I impugn his conduct. 

I answer you now, Demosthenes, in presence of the jurors, in 
presence of our countrymen, in presence of all the Hellenes who 
have concerned themselves to assist at this trial—and never on any 
former occasion have so many congregated to witness a public 
contest—I answer that I impeach all the periods of your career, 
according to your own division; and, please heaven and my 
hearers, I shall prove that the preservation of Athens is due to 
Providence, and to the courtesy and moderation of those who 
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dealt with us, while of all our disasters Demosthenes has been the 
guilty cause. 


§§ 58-78. In the first period, you might have made peace in 
common with the general body of the Hellenes—Atheniian pre- 
eminence to follow,—by waiting for the return of your embassies, 
had it not been for the venalities,of Demosthenes and Philocrates. 
Do not be surprised at this charge, but listen with mathematical 
impartiality to the facts. If I demonstrate that Demosthenes did 
more than Philocrates to promote the peace, to flatter Philip and 
his ambassadors, to prevent the united action of Hellas, and to 
sacrifice Cersobleptes, then grant me that, in this portion at least 
of his public life, he has not done well. 

When Philocrates was put on trial for proposing the admission 
of Philip’s envoys, he was acquitted by the help of Demosthenes, 
who then got into the senate, fraudulently, in order to support 
him there. Philocrates’ second motion, to send ambassadors to 
invite plenipotentiaries from Philip, was carried; and Demosthenes 
was one of those who went. He returned the eulogist of peace ; 
and proposed a safe-conduct for Philip’s representatives. Philip 
further planned, through the instrumentality of Demosthenes and 
Philocrates, that, without waiting for the issue of your negotiations 
with the other Hellenes, you should vote not a peace only but an 
alliance, to the exclusion of Cersobleptes, against whom he was 
marching: and these ends Demosthenes ‘ Philip’s foe!’ secured by 
a sacrilegious hurrying on of your assemblies. Your allies, whom 
I supported, proposed a treaty of peace only, open to the accept- 
ance of any Hellene within three months. But at the second 
assembly, on the morrow of the first, Demosthenes, usurping the 
platform, declared that peace and alliance were indissoluble, and, 
after a collusive questioning of Antipater, helped Philocrates 
to carry the bill. Cersobleptes remained to be thrown over. 
Philocrates inserted a clause confining the terms of the treaty to 
the allies ‘who were present,’ the Thracian king’s envoy being 
accidentally absent; and Demosthenes put the question to the 
vote. And this—mark—was Jdefore the second embassy. 

Then Demosthenes went out of his way to procure seats of 
honour for the Macedonian ambassadors at the theatre, attended 
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them thither, and escorted them on their departure. This is the man 
who had a pretended revelation of Philip’s death, and came abroad 
in holiday dress, though his only daughter had just been laid in 
her grave! Can such a parent be a patriot? 


§§ 79-83. In the second period we find Philocrates banished, 
Demosthenes on a pedestal: how came the change? Seeing 
Philip in Phocis, Thebes too strong, and you panic-stricken, feeling 
that the authors of the peace were in peril, excited further by a 
private quarrel with Philocrates over the gold, and knowing himself 
to be a coward—what was Demosthenes to do? ‘Treacherously 
turning round on his fellow-ambassadors, he indicted them, and 
was then picked up by the war-party as ‘the only incorruptible 
man. In their service he set himself to discover grievances 
against Philip in connection with places hitherto unknown, 
Serrium and the like; bade you require, but forbade you to re- 
ceive, envoys from him; rejected his suggestion of arbitration, and 
charged you not to take, but only re-take, Halonnesus, which was 
freely offered ; crowned the raiders who had followed Aristodemus 
into Thessaly and Magnesia ; and so, at last, created the fatal war. 

§§ 84-105. The Euboean and Theban alliances were ‘walls of 
bronze and adamant to Attica’? Triple wrongs! Look at them. 

First, Euboea. 

Callias, of Chalcis, ungrateful for our prompt and generous 
rescue of Euboea from the grasp of Thebes, treacherously attempted 
to exterminate our forces at Tamynae; and only our own gallantry 
saved us from the double disgrace of defeat at the hands of in- 
feriors. Pardoned, again he strove to strengthen Euboea against 
us for his own tyrannical ends, and became a friend of Philip. 
Cast out by him, he sought, and deserted, Thebes. Thus exposed 
to two fires, he formed the design of entrapping Athens in an 
alliance; and this he obtained, thanks to the ‘tyrant-hater’ De- 
mosthenes—who also, by his fine sentiments, relieved Chalcis of 
her subsidy and her attendance at Athens, and waived the tribute 
of ten talents due from Eretria and Oreus, forming, of all things, 
an Euboean synod! Callias carried his design by bringing news 
of a wonderful Peloponnesian confederacy against Philip, ready 
with men, money, and ships; and Demosthenes backed his tale, 
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adding Acarnania and a promised hegemony of Athens, and lying 
most circumstantially. Then he produced his decree, longer than 
the Iliad, emptier than his own speeches, or his own life, and 
filled only with hopes that were vain and armaments that were 
never to muster; and so you lost ten talents, getting in return 
[Decree read.] 
phantom fleets and forces. Demosthenes secured three talents for 
the job, wringing the uttermost farthing from the impoverished 
Oreites. 
[Decree oF OreITES read. | 


This is Ctesiphon’s ‘ patriot,’ this his ‘good man!’ 


§§ 106-136. The third and worst period comprises his sacrilege 
against Delphi, and his ruinous alliance with Thebes. 

Listen to an account of the destruction of the impious Cirrhaeans, 
and the dedication of their lands to eternal desolation by Solon 
and the Amphictyons. [Aeschines here gives the account.) Wear 
the Oracle, the Oaths, and the Curse [which are here read], 
binding the Amphictyons to enforce the sentence for ever. In 
spite of all this, the Amphissians tilled the land, rebuilt the port, 
and exacted tolls, purchasing the home support of the deputies, 
especially Demosthenes,—who showed strongly, in this instance, 
that whatever private man, or potentate, or free community he 
has to do with, he involves each of them in irremediable disasters. 
When I went to Delphi, I found the Amphissians trumping up 
an old charge against us, to flatter Thebes. I grew angry, de- 
nounced their trespass vehemently [Aeschines here recounts his 
speech|, and moved the Amphictyons to lay waste the violated 
land anew. The president, Cottyphus, called a general assembly, 
and the permanent officers were instructed to prepare a resolu- 
tion. Demosthenes fraudulently prevented Athens from taking 
action, and unhappy Thebes stood aloof. The other Amphictyons 
proclaim war, under Cottyphus—Philip we must remember being 
in Scythia—and the Amphissians are fined, but fail to pay. A 
second war is begun, Philip having meanwhile returned. We 
should have taken the leadership, and signs and portents from 
heaven warned us to do so; but Demosthenes defied them, as he 
defied the omens at Chaeronea, and courted our doom. Hence 
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the strange dispensations of heaven in our time. Nothing un- 
hoped, nothing unexpected, that we have not seen! We have 
lived to startle posterity. The Persian king, breaker of moun- 
tains, bridger of seas, who demanded earth and water from the 
Hellenes, and claimed dominion from the rising to the setting sun, 
fights now for mere life against the champion of Delphi. Thebes, 
our neighbour Thebes, has in a single day been blotted out of 
Hellas—justly, perhaps, but her folly had no mere human origin. 
The Spartans, so little sinning, once leaders of the Hellenes, now 
fling themselves on the mercy of Alexander. Athens, the asylum, 
the salvation of Greece, the courted of all, now has to struggle for 
the bare soil. And all this has befallen us since Demosthenes 
came forward. Is not this ‘the sinful man, the bane of nations,’ 
spoken of by the prophet Hesiod? 

§§ 137-151. Though he claims the Theban alliance as won by 
his own eloquence, many men, eminent, eloquent as he, and 
closely bound to Thebes, who tried to bring it about before, failed, 
but failed only through error of that city. It was Philip’s advance 
which drove the Thebans into your arms, and you helped them 
.before a word was uttered by Demosthenes. What fe did was to 
spoil the alliance in three ways. First, he specially guaranteed all 
Boeotia to Thebes, and made us incur two-thirds of the expense, . 
yet enjoy no preeminence in the command—a fact you know but 
neglect. Secondly, he transferred the seat of our government to ~ 
Thebes, turned autocrat, browbeat all opposition, embezzled pay, 
and, by dividing our forces, sacrificed ten thousand mercenaries 
at Amphissa—thus playing into Philip’s hands. Give villany 
power, and a people suffers! Thirdly, when Philip, aware of his 
hazard, offered peace, and the experienced Boeotarchs were in- 
clined to treat with him, Demosthenes, jealous lest others should 
finger Philip’s gold—for life was intolerable, if there was a bribe 
he did not share—swore by the statue of Athene, which we might 
think Phidias designed specially for his perjuries, that he would 
hale to prison, by the hair, any advocate of peace, and would ask 
of Thebes a passage for Athenian troops to face the enemy alone. 
Thus he shamed the Boeotarchs into the field. So, a generation 
before, Cleophon led us to ruin. 

§§ 152-158. Then he, the runaway, dared to pronounce the 
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funeral oration over the men he had sent to their death! Will you 
forget them, and crown him? Come with me, in imagination, to 
the theatre. Fancy you see the herald advancing to make the 
proclamation; and ask yourselves if the bereaved will shed as 
many tears over the coming tragedy, as over the unkindness of the 
City. What cultured Hellene will not suffer a pang, when he but re- 
members that, in the good old times, the herald would bring forward 
the children of the brave dead, clad in panoply, and, uttering his 
soul-stirring words, conduct them to the seats of honour? while 
now, as he leads on the maker of orphans—no! Truth will ring 
through his formula, crying that here we give a crown of virtue to 
a villain, a crown of valour to a coward! Men of Athens, erect 
not a trophy against yourselves by the altar of Dionysus! Convict 
not the people of madness! Do not rend the hearts of the 
Theban exiles whom you shelter! Picture their sufferings—the 
sack of their city, the demolition of their walls, the burning of their 
homes. See wives and children dragged to slavery, old men and 
old women too late unlearning freedom, all supplicating you, in 
tears of agony and wrath, not to crown the bane of Greece, whose 
counsel has ever brought ruin! Shall a ferryman who has but 
once lost a boat be dismissed, yet he who has wrecked all Hellas 
still pilot your State ? 


§§ 159-167. After Chaeronea he fled in a trireme; but was 
recalled by tidings of Athens’ escape from destruction. For a 
time he lived in obscurity. Philip’s death brought him out exultant. 
‘Alexander was Margites, would stay in Macedon and philosophize. 
Valour wants blood.’ Yet he dared not perform his duty as am- 
bassador to this Alexander in the camp at Thebes, but made dis- 
graceful terms with him through a low boy, Aristion. He had three 
further chances of showing his warlike temper against Alexander. 
One, when that prince crossed to Asia. He was dumb. Again, 
when Alexander was in desperate straits in Cilicia. He only 
dangled his letters, made jocular threats against me, and—waited 
for a better opportunity. Lastly, Alexander was at the world’s 
end, and Antipater was slow in gathering forces to meet Sparta, 
Elis, Achaea, and: Arcadia, all revolted and triumphant. You only 
gave us vile and portentous metaphors, performed antics on 
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the platform, and boasted that you had raised Laconia and 
Thessaly. You? 


§§ 168-176. Do you pretend to be a popular statesman? 

A popular statesman should be a pure-born freeman, of patriotic 
lineage, of good conduct—profligacy means dishonesty—of good 
judgment, eloquent, and brave. An oligarch is the reverse of this. 
Which is Demosthenes ? 

His father was a freeman, but his mother a daughter of the 
traitor and outlaw Gylon, by a Scythian wife, the marriage being, in 
fact, irregular. Hence his treachery, hence his barbarian villany. 
Having squandered his patrimony, he turned speech-writer, and 
betrayed his clients. Losing his custom, he became public orator, 
still dissipating the money acquired in this profession,—though 
Persian gold at present keeps him afloat. About his purity the less 
said the better. His speeches are specious, but bad in their results. 
His courage—he admits his cowardice, in spite of the fact that a 
coward is subjected by Solon to legal degradation, and may never 
be crowned. So much for Demosthenes as a popular statesman. 


§§ 177-190. Crowns? Men of Athens, I warn you against 
these vain distinctions. In old times, when these were rare, men 
were great, the city grand: now these are matters of course, and 
we—sadly to lack. Would old athletes have trained if wreaths 
could have been jobbed? Do we now train hard? Curtail dis- 
tinctions, you multiply merit—multiply them, and you demoralize. 
Contrast the victors Themistocles and Miltiades, the libegators who 
came from Phylae, the just Aristides, with the runaway, the 
oligarch, the lawless Demosthenes—though I should not mention 
him on the same day with them. Had they crowns? None, but 
the undying gratitude of a high-minded people. 

Rewards? The conquerors at the Strymon did ask and receive 
a reward—three Hermae, bearing inscriptions that contained no 
names. What did Miltiades get? A place in the fresco in the 
porch. What were the wages of Thrasybulus and his comrades? 
Olive-wreaths, and ten drachmae each for religious purposes. 
Contrast the decree then passed with Ctesiphon’s. 

[Decreks read. | 
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These comparisons he will decline, and tell us that Philammon 
was not pitted against Glaucus. Yes, skill in wrestling may be 
relative: virtue is absolute. 


§§ 191-214. What was the glory of the liberators? To have 
vindicated the laws. Then, as my aged father was wont to tell 
me, breaches of the constitution were rigorously tried and minutely 
investigated. Since Demosthenes appeared, our courts are lax, 

‘ cases are turned upside down and decided on irrelevant issues or 
evil precedents. Once Cephalus could pride himself, not like 
Aristophon, on seventy-five acquittals, but that he was never prose- 
cuted. Once friends would indict friends—even Thrasybulus was 
convicted by Archinus. There were no beggings-off then, nor 
should there be now. In obvious breaches of the law all pleadings 
should be confined to mitigation of the penalty. Moreover advo- 
cates are unnecessary—in Demosthenes’ case, dangerous. Keep 
Ctesiphon to the point, and, if Demosthenes must be heard, make 
him adopt the same order as I have done—first, the two legal 
points, then his merits—or he will trick you. Do not let him np 
up old party wounds, but tell him he is no democrat. Doubt his 
oaths, and if he bewail his condition, bid him weep for that of the 
State from which he has detached himself. What is this case to 
him? Let him take his crown, should he get it, with deprecation. 
If it be denied him, fear not, lest, in grand chagrin, he slay 
himself—he only bruises himself, or suffers bruises from Midias, 
for money. 

Of Ctesiphon I will say no more than that he and Demosthenes 
are a pair of scoundrels, who know one another too well to be 
comfortable. 


§§ 215-228. Demosthenes intends to vilify all my actions, and 

even my inaction—though I am not ashamed of them—and to 

accuse me of instituting this trial to court Alexander. ‘ Why did 

I not oppose his measures if they were bad?’ I am an inde- 

pendent politician, and speak when I feel called. You are dumb 

» wi le veg) when you are fefid, noisy when you have spent: and you speak at 
he bidding of your paymasters. This suit was laid before your 

miraculous revelation of Philip’s death, and I bring it forward— 
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I may do so, in a free state—when I think proper. You will say, 
I never accused you. Is Amphissa forgotten, is Euboea, is your 
filching of a whole fleet when you were naval minister? Then 
the danger! You slew your host Anaxinus, and brazened it out ; 
not to mention your forgeries, and the arrests and tortures of 
your victims. You intend to compare me to a bad physician, 
prescribing too late. You were worse: you caused the disease, 
and nullified our remedies. After Chaeronea, too, we had other 
things to think of than accusing you. When, however, you had 
the face to ask for a crown, I could bear no longer, but set m 
veto on the proposal. 

Then he will compare my eloquence to the deadly music of the 
Sirens,—how inappropriate a comparison from the lips of a mere 
man of words! 


§§ 230-235. Is the decree constitutional? Shall not a profligate 
like Ctesiphon be punished? Will you crown Demosthenes, who 
has discrowned you? What if a dramatist should crown Thersites? 
Hellas will hiss you. Will you crown the author of your disgrace? 
You punish false judgments in the games: will you pass one 
yourselves in national matters, weaken the constitution, and set 
a man above the law—for nothing? It is mere luck that your | 
demagogues are not tyrants, like the Thirty, whose footsteps they 
follow. 


§§ 236-260. What are Demosthenes’ merits? He poorly for- 
tified the city against a siege which he himself invited. To credit 
him with the Theban alliance is to deceive the ignorant and insult 
the informed. The Thebans, like the Persian king, sought us 
only in their own dire need; and Demosthenes kept the royal 
gold, when a fraction would have bought back the Cadmea, and 
won over the Arcadians. 

Can we tolerate self-praise from a man who is the dishonour of 
his city? Defend yourself, Ctesiphon: you are orator enough. 
Are Demosthenes’ merits so weak that an advocate must help your 
It was not so with Chabrias, Iphicrates, Timotheus. We reckon 
the material instruments of homicide as unclean: shall the corrupt 
coward and murderer be honoured? Think of the insult to the 
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dead, the discouragement to the living, the evil effect on the young. 
You, judges, are on your trial; Athens is on hers. Do not stamp 
with your approval self-styled patriots, who are filching your con- 
stitution, who carry on treasonable correspondence, yet to whom 
the people, like a dotard, surrenders its conduct. The traitor who 
sailed for Samos was slain, the coward who fled to Rhodes 
barely escaped death. Will you not punish this political pirate 
to save our name in Hellas? Your duty is to be just. Use 
your own eyes: who are his supporters? The friends of a 
manly youth? His was a boyhood of intrigue. Is he Persuasion 
itself, that you should believe the tales of his political exploits ? 
Against the partners of his crimes see arrayed Solon, the fount of 
Law, Aristides, the type of Justice, and with them Themistocles 
and all the Heroism of the Median wars! 

Earth, Sun, Virtue, Intelligence, Moral Culture, bear me witness ! 
I have come to the rescue, I have spoken: if well and fittingly, 
‘twas my wish; if inadequately, ‘twas my best. Think of all I 
have said, or should have said, and give a judgment right and 
wholesome to your country.’ 


The Speech of Demosthenes. 


After a formal plea had been entered by Ctesiphon, Demo- 
sthenes delivered his reply, of which the following is an outline. 


Dem. de Cor. §§ 1-11. ‘Men of Athens, I pray that my constant 
loyalty may win me a kind and impartial hearing from you, and that 
I may be allowed to choose for myself the method of my defence. 

I am at a disadvantage, compared with my opponent, both 
because I fight for higher stakes than he, and because, while he 
plays the part of accuser, which is always sure of interesting an 
audience, he has thrust upon me the odious duty of praising 
myself. If, in doing so, I tire you, for that you must blame the 
prosecutor. 

You will all admit that Iam even more concerned in this suit 
than Ctesiphon, for I risk the loss of your good-will; and there- 
fore I entreat of you to remember your oaths, and listen with 
impartiality to my just pleas, before you come to a verdict, which, 
I trust in heaven, will be worthy of your character. 
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I must first clear the case of the irrelevancies with which my 
Opponent has distorted it. If his abuse of my private history be 
true, condemn me at once. But if you think me a better man 
than he is, then disbelieve his charges as a whole. I intend to 
deal principally with his libels on my public life, and then perhaps 
I may have something to say about his ribaldry. 


§§ 12-16. The prosecution is on the face of it self-condemned, 
both by its obvious malice, futility, unfairness, lateness and incon- 
sistency; and as a cowardly attack on a third person, instead 
of a straightforward settlement of our personal hostilities. 

§ 17. False as the charges are seen to be, I must examine 
them singly, especially those in connection with the Peace and the 
Embassy ; and, to do so, I must remind you of the political circum- 
stances of the times to which I refer. 


§§ 18-24. The divisions and jealousies among the Greek 
states, when the Phocian war began, made Philip’s opportunity. 
By lavish use of gold he flung the Greeks into domestic chaos, 
and took advantage of the mistakes which ensued. When the 
Thebans were at length worn out by the war, he prevented their 
union with us by promising them help and offering us peace. 
The ignorance and cowardice of the Greeks at large drove you to 
come to terms with him. That ruinous peace was none of my 
making,. but was brought about by your partner, Aeschines, the 
corrupt Philocrates, and by the members of the party of inaction. 
Still Aeschines declares that, besides being responsible for that 
peace, I prevented Athens from forming it in concert with her 
allies. Why then did he not oppose me? Nor in fact were any 
negotiations with our allies still in progress. We had already 
found them wanting. To have called them to arms, while we 
were treating with Philip, would have been dishonourable. To 
have called them to make peace with him would have been 
ridiculous: they were all at peace with him already. Thus I 
stand clear of all responsibility in this matter. 


§§ 25-30. Compare my conduct with that of Aeschines after 
the peace. I knew that Philip was active in his aggressions 
d 
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against the city, and that he must be sworn before he had taken 
your important possessions in Thrace. I proposed a decree that 
our ambassadors should proceed at once to administer the oaths 
to him, a decree which Aeschines deliberately ignores—though he 
misrepresents my simple courtesy in providing Philip’s envoys 
with free seats in the theatre. No, Aeschines, it was not my duty 
to secure a few obols from them, while selling, as you have sold, 
our national interests. 
[Decree read.| — 

In spite of this decree, three months were wasted, and Philip 

was master of Thrace, before he swore to the peace. 


§§ 31-41. Philip now secured a second advantage from our 
corrupt ambassddors, namely, that they should remain away till 
he was ready to march on Phocis, lest Athens, hearing of his 
approach in time, should man Thermopylae, and block his way. 
In his anxiety he condescended even to hire Aeschines, to make 
in his name false promises of the benefits he was about to confer 
on us, and the heavy blow he was going to deal to Thebes. So 
his way was left open. To show what came of these promises, 
listen to the decree which you passed in your alarm, when Philip 
destroyed the Phocians, and to the letter in which he announced 
this act. 

[DECREE AND LETTER read. | 

You see how Philip won over the Thessalians and Thebans, 
and how he tricked you. Yet Aeschines, his agent in all this, 
ventures to-day to draw pathetic pictures of the present miseries of 
Thebes and Phocis ! 


§§ 42-49. After the close of the Sacred War, Philip was 
enthusiastically supported by Thebes and Thessaly, while you and 
the other Hellenes suffered from his aggressions, but could not 
break the peace. Philip went to conquer the Illyrians and Tri- 
ballians. Traitors flocked to him from all parts. At length the 
indolence and the blindness of the Hellenic states were rewarded 
by the loss of their liberties. The traitors too received the due 
recompense of their labours from their master. They now wander 
over the whole world, despised and homeless outlaws. And, but 
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for the fact that Athens was saved by her patriotic statesmen, 
Aeschines and his sympathisers would be in the same plight. 

§§ 50-52. Forgive me for this recital: Aeschines has laid his 
own crimes to my charge, and I was obliged to clear myself of 
them, as there are many here who do not remember the events. 
I admit that the tale of his hireling service is disagreeable. This, 
by the way, he calls friendship, and complains that I reproach 
him with the friendship of Alexander. I should be the last man 
to do so; I call him hireling. Let Aeschines hear whether you 
think him the hireling or the friend of Philip and Alexander! 


§§ 53-59. I will now deal with the indictment, 
[InpIcTMENT read. | 


and follow its order of topics. The statement that I did and said 
what was best for Athens, and should therefore be crowned, must 
be examined in the light of my public life. The proposal to 
crown me, while I was still an accountable officer, belongs partly 
to the same subject ; but will also require me to produce the laws 
which protect the proposer. It will be necessary for me to enter 
upon inter-Hellenic affairs, in order to justify my political conduct, 
for it was with these that I concerned myself. 


§§ 60-72. Philip started with a great advantage. Greece was 
full of traitors, by whose employment he was able to aggravate her 
intestine feuds. Amid the divisions of the states, and their 
ignorance of the danger that threatened them, what was I, who 
was charged with the foreign policy of Athens, to advise her to 
do? To forget her dignity, and, like the Thessalians, help Philip 
to dominion over Hellas, or at least to connive, like the Pelopon- 
nesians, at his designs? Nay, these very peoples have suffered 
more than we, and have almost lost their political existence. But 
what should Athens have done? What should I have proposed? 
I knew that in all our history we had been the champions of Pan- 
Hellenic liberty. I saw that our antagonist, Philip, would stop at 
no sacrifice in the quest of supremacy. Were the men of Athens 
to surrender their freedom to the man of Pella? No, you with- 
stood him, and I was your counsellor. Aeschines says that, by 
dwelling on Philip’s wrong-doings in the Aegean, I hurled the city 
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into war. It is not true, and I will say nothing of them now. 
But look at his acts in Euboea and Megara, as well as in the 
Hellespont. Were these not violations of the peace? Was Hellas 
to have no defender and fall an unresisting prey? If so, Athens 
has done wrong, and I am the guilty cause. But if there was a 
cry for help, who should have responded but Athens? Such was 
my policy. 

§§ 73-82. That Philip broke the peace by the seizure of our 
vessels can be proved by the decrees of that time, none of which 
however were proposed by me. 


[Decrees read. | 


Show me any decree of mine leading to hostilities. I am not 
blamed even by Philip. 


[Letrer or Purp read.| 


Why? To name me would have been to call attention to his 
own crimes, which I constantly withstood. I confronted him in 
his attempts both on the Peloponnese and on Euboea; I de- 
spatched the squadrons which rescued the Chersonese and By- 
zantium from his hands; and thus I won for Athens crowns from 
the grateful Hellenes whom she saved, and awoke even in those 
who refused to be succoured admiration, amid their miseries, for 
her prophetic power. What gold would Philip have given to have 
escaped these reverses? Aeschines, the host of his envoys, knows 
best of all. And yet he dares to say that Iam dumb when I 
receive a fee, and noisy when it is spent. It is different with him: 
he is noisy while he retains his fee. 

§§ 83-94. For my services I received a crown, proposed in just 
the same manner as that proposed by Ctesiphon. 


[Decree or ArisTonicus read. | 


This distinction of mine brought no harm to Athens of the sort 
prophesied by Aeschines, and is a proof of the value of my 
services. Byzantium was important to you as commanding your 
corn-supply. When, therefore, that city was besieged by Philip, 
you at once sent relief, and I was responsible for advice to that 
effect. The advantage you reaped from this act was demonstrated 
by the plenty which you enjoyed in a time of war, a time of 
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greater comfort than the present peace which these traitors— 
Heaven thwart their designs !—uphold. 


[Decrers or ByZANTINES AND PEOPLES OF THE CHERSONESE, 
CONFERRING CROWNS ON ATHENS, here read, | 


Such was the effect of my policy, but it did more. It showed 
the nobleness of Athens in strong contrast with the baseness of 
Philip, and it proved that Athens would not desert even those who 
sinned against her in their hour of peril. 


§§ 95-101. To point out the falsehood of Aeschines’ libels 
upon Euboea and Byzantium would be superfluous. But to show 
their meanness, let me recall one or two of the great acts of 
Athens, done in your time. During the Spartan autocracy, broken 
as our city was, you marched out to Haliartus and to Corinth, 
forgetting your grievances against Corinth and Thebes, and fully 
alive to the danger. You and your fathers knew, indeed, that death 
closes all; but believed that something, ere the end, should be 
done by men of worth. Sa, when Thebes was supreme, and 
would have destroyed your old foe, Lacedaemon, you set your 
veto on that also, letting the world know that your anger fades 
when an enemy is in extremities. Yet again, you rescued Euboea 
from the Thebans, and scrupulously restored the cities to the very 
men who had wronged you. When the issue touched ourselves, 
was I to sully these and.a thousand more such precedents? 


§§ 102-109. My next act was the reform of your navy, which— 
to the great detriment of your operations abroad—was in a state 
of decay. In spite of the offers of enormous bribes, and in face 
of an indictment, 

[Document read. | 
I divided the trierarchic burden so fairly between the rich and the 
poor 
[Oxtp ScHEpuLE anp New ScueEvbute read. | 
that no one made a complaint, and I secured the complete 
efficiency of your fleet. 

These instances, and I need quote no more, prove that my 
home and foreign policies were alike liberal and honest, and had 
the same end, namely, what was best for Athens and for Hellas. 
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§§ 110-125. It remains to speak of the legal points. I admit 
that I was an accountable servant of the state. But there is no 
law to call me to account for my free: gifts. You have crowned 
others during their term of office for special acts of generosity. 


[DEcREES CONFERRING Crowns read. | 


If I was guilty of misconduct in my office, why did not Aeschines 
protest at my audits? 
In the bill of Ctesiphon 


[Birt or CresipHon read. | 


all he attacks is the grateful return to be made for my gifts, the 
acceptance of which he allows to be quite constitutional. Is it 
constitutional to accept a gift, unconstitutional to thank the giver? 
A villainous doctrine ! 

Proclamations in the theatre may be counted by the thousand, 
and are for the national good, as they provoke emulation in 
patriotism. They are quite legal, if sanctioned by the assembly. 


[Law quoted. | 


Shall Aeschines be allowed to garble the laws, to bring suits 
founded only on malice, and to occupy the courts of law with © 
abuse instead of accusation? Never has he attacked me directly, 
but only does so now, when the city is implicated with me.’ He 
poses as my enemy: really he is the enemy of his country. 

§§ 126~138. Who is he to use hard words—harder than would 
have fallen from the lips of a stern Judge of the Dead? A hack. 
How dare he speak of moral culture—he, the son of a slave and a 
prostitute? But enough. Look at his career. In return for the 
promotion you gave him, he has served your foes. 

He would have saved the incendiary, Antiphon, but for the 
Areopagus, which body, as I can prove, 

[Depositions read. | 
removed him, as a traitor, from the office of your advocate at 
Delos. Again, when Philip’s mouthpiece, Pytho, assailed our 
honour, Aeschines bore false witness against his country. Further 


he is known 
[ WitNEssEs produced. | 


to have held nightly meetings with Anaxinus, the spy—himself a 
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born spy. I could say more: but your delight in litigious debate 
makes you careless of your interests, and a treacherous calum- 
niator is safer than a constant patriot. 


§§ 139-144. His cooperation with Philip, before the war, was 
infamous. During the war, did he propose any wholesome decree? 
None. Therefore, either he could not improve on my measures, 
or he was in the pay of the enemy. 

None so active, however, when a mischief could be done us. 
Look at the havoc he wrought by creating the war at Amphissa. 
Of that crime he can never clear himself. I detected him instantly 
—lI stake my happiness upon it; and I speak so solemnly, because 
I fear, though my demonstrations lie among your archives, lest 
you should think him, as you thought him before, when his false 
reports brought the Phocians to destruction, inadequate to cause 
evils so immense. The war at Amphissa, which let Philip into 
Greece, was the work of Aeschines. When I tried to warn you at 
the time, you thought my protests were factitious, and my voice 
was drowned. Listen now, and learn the astuteness of Philip. 

§§ 145-159. He suffered considerably from the war, in spite of 
the failures of our generals. His whole commerce was stopped 
by privateers. Attica was impregnable by sea. His one hope 
therefore was to win over Thebes and Thessaly against us. This 
could not be done directly ; it was necessary to inveigle them into 
some common cause. So he hired Aeschines, who, as an Athe- 
nian, would pass unsuspected. Aeschines got himself elected 
sacred deputy, went to Delphi, and worked the Amphictyons into 
an excitement against Amphissa by accusing that State of sacri- 
legious trespass. He says he was provoked to this by the Am- 
phissians bringing a charge against Athens: but no such charge 
was brought. The sacred deputies, while beating the bounds of 
the Delphic demesne, were roughly handled. War was declared 
on Amphissa. Amphictyonic forces assembled, but did nothing. 
At length, thanks to treacherous intrigue, the conduct of the war 
was given over to Philip. He came southward, in response to the 
call, and—occupied Elatea! What would have befallen us had 
I not gained the alliance of Thebes? 

[ AmpHIcTYONIC DECREES AND DATES read.] 
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You see from Philip’s letter 

[Letter read. | 
that he puts forward pretexts which are wholly Amphictyonic. 
Who gave him these? Aeschines, the chief among the many 
traitors who have ruined Greece. 

§§ 160-168. At this juncture, when Greece was blind to the 
dangers foreboded by Philip’s advance, I was careful, following 
the best precedents, to keep a watchful eye on our relations with 
Thebes, in order to prevent that open rupture which the hirelings 
of Macedon were trying to effect. 

[DzcrEEs AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH THEBES read. | 
So hopeless did any union between Thebes and Athens appear, 
at the moment when Philip secured Elatea. 

§§ 169-195. You remember the night of bewilderment which 
followed the arrival of the news—your hurried meeting in assembly 
at daybreak—the long suspense, when the voice of the country 
called in vain for counsel. I at last rose, and laid bare Philip’s 
scheme, which I had long studied. Thebes, I said, was not wholly 
at his beck, and he had taken Elatea that his show of arms might 
overawe the Theban friends of freedom. If we remember our 
old bickerings with Thebes, all her parties will unite in a general 
philippism. What must we do? Defend the frontier, prepare help 
for Thebes, which is in greater danger than we, and offer her 
alliance with a generosity worthy of Athens. After saying this 
and moving a decree, I devoted myself to the situation and per- 
formed my duties to the full, and more than my duties. Nick- 
name me what you will, Aeschines, I served my country, when 
you, with all your airs, were useless. 

[Decree oF DemosTHENES read. | 
This decree began our reconciliation with Thebes, and our danger 
passed away like a cloud. I gave my best services in the hour 
of need, like an honest counsellor—not waiting in silence that I 
might later carp at the measures of others. Was not my advice 
for the best? Let any, who can, better it even to-day. In what 
particular was I wanting? It is my principle, my efforts that you 
must regard, not the final issue of events—that is ordered by 
Heaven. You could not blame a shipmaster, if his vessel, being 
well fitted, failed to ride, without some loss, the storm which it was 
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not his to control. If we suffered so much, when we had Thebes 
to shelter us—what, if she had joined the foe? The final battle 
filled us with consternation, when it was fought at a distance of 
three days’ journey—what, if it had been fought at our own gates? 
Thank God, and thanks to the Theban alliance, we were saved that. 


§§ 196-210. All this I recapitulate for your information. Aeschines 
may be reduced by a simple dilemma. If he foresaw the future, 
why did he not enlighten us? If he did not foresee the future, he 
cannot blame my blindness. I did all I could, he—nothing. Now 
he tries to make capital out of our misfortunes, and proves his 
treachery by the action and inaction of his whole life. I will go so 
far as to affirm, that, had we known what course events would 
take, still honour obliged us to resist Philip, as we did resist him. 
Athens has been often tempted to betray Greece for her own 
_ aggrandisement : but she never forsook the path of honour. Wit- 

ness the Athenians of the days of Themistocles! They rightly 
and nobly held that servitude was worse than death. I do not 
dream that I created such sentiments in you: they have been ever 
yours, and'I was but your servant. If you obey my opponent— 
who, to steal a wreath from me, would rob you of immortal glory 
—if you condemn my client because my measures failed, then you 
have suffered because you erred. Erred, when you fought for the 
liberties of Hellas? No, by all the heroes of Marathon and Plataea 
and Salamis and Artemisium! They all lie in the public tombs— 
all, Aeschines, not the victorious only. Tell me then, sir actor of 
third parts, when J came forward to counsel my country how to 
play the first part, was I to forget and dishonour the past? You 
too, judges, have a duty towards the past, and, in deciding public 
suits, like this, you must lift your eyes to the high ordinances of 
your ancestors. . 


§§ 211-217. To return. When we, your ambassadors, reached 
Thebes, we found the prospect gloomy, as our first despatch 
informed you. For any improvement brought about by our 
diplomacy Aeschines will allow me no credit, although he lays 
wholly at my door the failures of your generals in the field! 

[Dzspatcu read. | 
Philip’s representatives spoke first, calling upon the Thebans to 
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show their gratitude to him and satisfy their vengeance on you, 
by lending active aid or, at least, by granting him a passage; and 
they warned them of the danger of listening to us. Would that I 
dare repeat to you our answer-—but time, like a deluge, sweeps 
away your interest in bygone things. Yet hear what a favourable 
response we won from the Thebans. 
[Repty or THEBANS read. | 

So you went in force, were warmly welcomed by the Thebans—to 
whom you showed yourselves models of sobriety, discipline, and 
courage—and, by their side, gained those triumphs which got you 
so much gratitude, and which you celebrated so joyfully. If 
Aeschines rejoiced at them with us, why does he find fault now? 
If he stayed moodily indoors, what does he deserve ?. 


[DecrEEs oF SacrIFIcEs read. | 


§§ 218-226. With so happy a revolution of our fortunes contrast 
the agonised letters sent by Philip to the Peloponnese, that you 
may see what my persistent diplomacy and my goings to and fro, 
and my disparaged decrees, achieved for you. 

You have had many great statesmen, but none who ever made 
himself solely responsible for a course of policy and assumed its 
whole management : I, however, was so impressed with the mag- 
nitude of our danger, that I saw no chance to spare myself, and 
took every duty which I felt I was specially qualified to fulfil. 


[Puiie’s Letters read. | 
To this I reduced him, and deserved the crown I received. 
[DEcrEEs oF CoronaTIon read. | 


These decrees were attacked, but absolved, though identical in 
terms with that of Ctesiphon. Why did not Aeschines assail 
them, before they passed into precedents? Because, when the 
facts were fresh, he dared not do, as he does now—produce a 
mass of musty chronicles and garbled decrees, falsify dates and 
motives, and ask you to conduct a rhetorical tournament in place 
of a critical enquiry into questions of national importance. 


§§ 227-231. He has tried to mislead you by a sophistical fallacy, 
bidding you forget your formed opinions, and treat facts like 
figures that may be cancelled. Thus he overreaches himself, for 
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he virtually admits that your opinion is favourable to me. But he is 
guilty of injustice also. The method of history is not arithmetical. 
The results of my policy—the conversion of Thebes and Euboea 
and Byzantium from foes into allies—are deeds that cannot be un- 
done and should be memorable for ever. And it was the strength 
you thus acquired that accounted for Philip’s show of moderation 
in dealing with Athens. 


§§ 232-243. A fair critic would not mock my mannerisms—can 
it be that on them hinged the fortune of Hellas?—but would in- 
quire into facts, asking what were the means and forces of Athens 
when I became her minister, and what I afterwards made them; 
and on such an enquiry his verdict would rest. 

Athens, then, had in her alliance only the weakest of the islands, 
yielding a subsidy of five and forty talents (and that was over- 
drawn), but not a heavy-armed or mounted soldier beyond her 
home forces; and she had nothing more. Look at Philip. Ab- 
solute commander of a large standing army, irresponsible, pos- 
sessed of unlimited wealth—such was the foe I confronted, my 
sole resource the poor privilege of speech, which was as freely open 
to his hirelings as to me, and often used by them with ruinous 
effect. Thus unfairly matched, I won the alliance of Euboea, 
Achaea, Corinth, Thebes, Argos, Megara, Leucadia, Corcyra, 
acquiring thence fifteen thousand auxiliaries and two thousand 
horse, besides their citizen forces: and I also procured very large 
sums of money. Aeschines spoke of strict justice in our terms 
with Thebes and others. He does not know that, of the famous 
three hundred triremes that fought against the Persian, two hundred 
came from Athens, and she did not feel aggrieved, but glad that 
she could do twice as much as the other Hellenes for the deliver- 
ance of all. Nor dared I chaffer, when Philip was in the market. 
What would these calumniators have said, had my hard-bargaining 
driven these cities into Philip’s alliance? That I had ruined 
Athens by sea and land. Base and malignant, Aeschines, as are 

“all such creatures, you are but a counterfeit presentment of man 
or orator. Would a physician be heard, who never prescribed till 
his patient was laid in the tomb? Are you, so mad as to open 
your lips to-day after what is past? 
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§§ 244-247. Aeschines gloats over the defeat. In the wordy 
battles I had to fight with Philip’s ambassadors, I was everywhere 
victorious. ‘True, he retrieved such losses by armed force, and for 
that Aeschines crassly blames me. But my province was not 
generalship. All an orator’s responsibility ] accept. Ought I to 
have watched the growth of the situation, and given timely warning ? 
I did. Should I have checked and counteracted the constitutional 
errors of the State? That also I did. With Philip’s armies it was 
not mine to cope: but on the battle-ground of corruption against 
incorruptibility, I ever repelled his advances. Thus, in all that 
concerned me, there has been no defeat. 


§§ 248-251. Such are some of the justifications I afforded for 
the proposal of Ctesiphon. ‘The people added others. When, in 
the midst of the panic that followed the battle, they might pardon- 
ably have been angered with me, all their measures of defence 
were directed by my decrees, and they elected me special Corn- 
Commissioner. Still further, when my enemies made incessant 
and furious attempts, in every court, to get a conviction against 
me, I was ever acquitted, thanks to Heaven, and to your sense of 
justice. Did not all this justify Ctesiphon? Aeschines may say 
that Cephalus was never put on his trial. He was fortunate. But 
why is my case worse than his? I was never convicted of the 
least misdemeanour, and was never even indicted by Aeschines. 


§§ 252-256. The heartlessness of my opponent appears strik- 
ingly in his remarks about fortune. To reproach a fellow-man 
with a thing so changeable is, indeed, folly: I will answer him, 
I trust in a better tone. Athens is fortunate, but mankind now 
suffers from adversity, and she has had her share of disaster. 
Her good fortune, however, has enabled her, by following the 
path of right, to fare better than those states which thought to 
secure their own felicity by betraying her. The fortunes of single 
men must be judged from their private histories. To say that 
my poor fortune overruled the grand destiny of the State is 
ridiculous. 

If Aeschines and I must necessarily compare our private for- 
tunes, I will’ do so, though not frivolously. I shall fall into no 
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absurd pride of wealth or contempt of poverty. But he has driven 
me to contrast our careers, which I will do with all possible 
moderation. 

§§ 257-269. As a boy, my education and my means were respect- 
able. In youth I was backward in no honourable competition. 
As a public man, I chose a policy which brought me honours, and, 
at least, was never called dishonourable even by my worst enemies. 
I plume myself on nothing of this. You, the man of pride, spent 
your childhood as helper of your father, a school drudge, your 
boyhood in assisting in your mother’s contemptible mummeries, 
your early manhood as petty scribe, then as third actor in a miser- 
able dramatic company, your prime in the occupation of a timid 
traitor. I will not dwell on the fact that our previous lives have 
been, at every stage, in strong contrast. To-day, J risk the loss 
of a crown, you run the risk of being punished for treachery. 
My fortune has been bad, yours good? Recite your old stage 
harangues, while I call the witnesses of my acts of liberality, 


_ [Deposrtions read. ] 
and yet not all of these. I am content with my general repute. 


§§ 270-275. But I would escape from personalities. I will con- 
fess that if there be a people beneath the sun that has not suffered 
from Macedon, I am guilty; if however all mankind has suffered, 
then the fault must lie in the general ill-fortune of the world. You, 
Aeschines, lay the blame on me, though you have as much to 
answer for yourself. I spoke, with no special authority, in a free 
assembly, of which you also were a member: and you failed to 
improve on my counsels. Their non-success was due to no crime 
or blunder of mine, and was a disappointment, to be shared by all, 
even—on your own confession—by you, my accuser. 


§§ 276-284. Then this honest speaker bids you beware of my 
rhetorical skill! All I have of such skill—and indeed the power 
of an orator is measured by the welcome received from the 
audience—has ever been put forth to promote your national in- 
terests, never, like his, for selfish and malicious ends. Nor were 
these courts built as a theatre for personal encounters. His 
coming here, unprovoked by any crime on my part, to discharge 
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an elaborate tirade of abuse, is an epitome of wickedness and 
cowardice. He treats the occasion as meant merely for a display 
of declamation. Not the vocal talent of an orator, but his hearty 
and unselfish sympathy with the nation, is here esteemed. That 
sympathy I have always cherished: he, never—he, who tricked his 
country by false declarations, and called by the name of friendship 
his hireling service to Philip. Does he think that you have for- 
gotten, or that you do not know him for what he is—a traitor? 


§§ 285-293. My countrymen showed their respect for me by 
appointing me to deliver the funeral oration over the slain, reject- 
ing Aeschines and all of his party, and neglecting their vehement 
protests. Why? Because those men were felt to be old foes, 
newly unmasked; because they had joined in. the revels of the 
blood-stained victor; and also because it was known that the cause 
in which our brave dead had fallen was so dear to no man as to 
me. ‘The very epitaph then inscribed upon the tomb 
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demonstrates the shamelessness of Aeschines in laying to my charge 
a dispensation of heaven—for which may heaven punish him! His 
tones, too, were joyful—that fact alone proves him no patriot 
—when he spoke of the disaster, and when he affirmed that I was 
solely responsible for your resistance to the foe. Would that such 
an honour were really mine! Yet, to gratify his spite against me, 
he thus disparages the greatest of your glories. 


§§ 294-296. He crowned his libels with the astounding state- 
ment that / coquetted with Philip! If we enquire seriously, who 
Philip’s creatures were, they are found to be the men in the 
various Hellenic states who resembled, not me, but Aeschines. The 
whole day would be too short to enumerate their names; but they 
were all alike—parasites, ministers of evil, mutilators of their 
countries, who toasted away our liberties at Macedonian banquets, 
and wrecked the old Hellenic code of honour. 


§§ 297-305. From any part in such iniquity my policy saved 
both Athens and myself. Does he then ask, what are my claims 
to honour? These, that when all the Hellenic statesmen were 
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corrupt, I alone was incorruptible: that I fortified our city, not 
only with walls of stone, but with the bulwarks of powerful 
alliances: and that neither in calculations nor in preparations was 
I worsted by Philip. I fulfilled the duties of a patriotic minister, 
protecting our seaboard by the shelter of Euboea, our other 
frontiers with Boeotia and the Peloponnese, insuring the safety of 
the corn-route, and securing the most important Aegean states; 
and all my measures were conceived justly, and carried out with 
integrity and diligence. If treachery, bad generalship, and the 
hand of fate ruined us, am / guilty? Had the other states—had only 
Thessaly and Arcadia—possessed each but one statesman such as 
I was, Hellas had been saved ! 


[Lists OF ALLIES AND FORCES read. | 


§§ 306-313. Had my plans succeeded, Athens would have been 
indisputably and justly supreme: as it is, her hanour is safe. To 
do such acts as mine was the duty of a good citizen—not to trip 
up the patriot, not to court the foe, not to nurse private hatreds 
and silently wait, and prepare, to overwhelm a victim. Your 
elaborate eloquence, Aeschines, should have borne fruit in national 
benefits. You have had many chances to shine as a public bene- 
factor, but have taken none. What successful mission, what 
addition to our material wealth, what wholesome reform, stands to 
your credit? Not one. Have you even been loyal at heart? Nay, 
when all contributed their utmost to save the city from destruction, 
you, out of your large means, gave nothing. It is only when mis- 
chief is to be done that you shine. None then so brilliantly—base. 


§§ 314-324. Lastly he speaks of the great and good of old. 
But let him not take advantage of your reverence for your past 
heroes, to show me in a bad light. Compare the living with the 
living.: Because Athens is grateful for the good deeds of her 
ancient leaders, shall she be ungrateful for services rendered now? 
And, indeed, my acts and measures have been conceived in the 
true spirit of the great men of old—who themselves, no doubt, 
were contrasted by detractors with heroes of a yet earlier age. 
I fall short of their standard: but who lives that reaches it? 
Philammon would be no match for Glaucus: yet, as he vanquished 
his rivals, he received his crown. In the same way, pit me against 
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any living statesman—I shrink from comparison with none. When 
the contest was in patriotism, I was ever victor; although, when 
subserviency to foreigners was required, I grant that I fell far 
behind such princely competitors as Aeschines and his fellows. 
But the two qualities of the worthy citizen—to maintain, when in 
office, the prestige of Athens, and at all times to preserve his 
loyalty—have ever been found in me. Neither fear-nor any other 
inducement made me desert that with which, from the beginning 
of my public life, I bound myself up, the honour, the power, the 
glory of my native land. I do not smile at my country’s woes, 
nor shudder at her successes, as do these apostates, who have 
their hopes abroad, and bid us, when our decline has exalted the 
foreigner, be careful that there come no change. 

Heaven! reject their prayers! If their hearts cannot be turned, 
destroy them utterly! But unto us grant a lasting deliverance!’ 


Comparison of the two Speeches. 


As the ancient orators were in the habit of publishing revised 
editions of their speeches, the question has arisen, how far we have 
the present speeches in the form in which they were delivered. 
Dissen believed that Aeschines made considerable alterations, after 
hearing Demosthenes; that he omitted what he had said (cf. Dem. 
de Cor. 95) about the Byzantines, that he elaborated the passage 
about Euboea, introduced ‘ manifesta mendacia’ into his account 
of the Theban alliance, and maliciously added topics referring to 
events which had occurred after he preferred his indictment. He 
believed, also, that Aeschines’ apparent anticipations of points 
which Demosthenes would make, such as the illustration drawn 
from the crowning of the athlete Philammon (Aesch. c. Ct. § 190; 
Dem. de Cor. § 319), and the parable of the physician (Aesch. 
c. Ct. § 225; Dem. de Cor. § 243), were inserted in his speech 
when the trial was over. We may add that Aeschines was also 
right in anticipating that Demosthenes would attack his silence 
and inaction as well as his words and actions (Aesch. c. Ct. §§ 216, 
217; Dem. de Cor. § 198). 

On the other hand, Aeschines was wrong in expecting (§ 54) 
that Demosthenes would divide his life into four periods; and his 
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further suppositions—in § 207, that Demosthenes would declare 
that truth ranked oligarchs round the prosecutor and democrats 
round the defendant; in § 209, that he would bewail his own sad 
lot ; in § 228, that he would compare Aeschines’ eloquence to the 
music of the Sirens; and in § 25%, that he would call on his 
advocates to bear him witness—are all falsified, for Demosthenes 
does none of these things. | 

Aeschines, then, is as often wrong as he is right in his fore- 
stallings of the points of his antagonist. The theory of deliberate 
change in the published version of his speech leaves unexplained 
the retention of his unsuccessful forecasts. The most probable 
view is that there had been much gossip about the contest, that 
some of Demosthenes’ disciples had let a few hints of their 
master’s designs leak out, that unfounded rumours also flew 
abroad, and that Aeschines took advantage of all of these, and 
did his best to spoil in advance the effect of the speech for the 
defence. He needed no rumours to lead him to fortify the weak 
points in his own case against the assaults of Demosthenes. 

Dissen also fancies that Demosthenes would not have had 
enough courage to put the plain question of §.52, or to administer 
the plain-spoken rebuke of § 138, to his audience on the trial. 
But, in the former case, he could be sure that his friends would 
be prompt with the right answer: and, as to the latter, from the 
beginning of his public life he had always been blunt when he 
spoke of the faults of his countrymen. Dissen’s general doubt, 
‘Quis v. c. credat cum multis in locis refutentur quae Aeschines 
dixerat haec omnia sic elaborata fuisse ut nunc habentur?’ is 
hardly pious in so devout an admirer of the orator. 

We may, then, be satisfied that we have both these speeches 
very much as they were spoken. 

With a few exceptions, the mere facts and occurrences, on 
which Aeschines bases his case, are correctly given—his principle 
of attack being rather to impute false and dishonest motives to his 
opponent, and produce a telling caricature of his political life, 
than to venture upon historical misstatements. His charge, how- 
ever (Aesch. c. Ct. § 67), that Demosthenes deliberately hurried on 
the assemblies in Elaphebolion, 346 B.c., refusing to wait for the 
return of the envoys who had been sent among the Greek states, 

e. 
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and excluding Cersobleptes from the treaty, is wholly untrue. 
The envoys, having been away eight months, had long ago sent 
in their reports: and, as a matter of fact, Cersobleptes was not 
excluded from the peace by Athens. The accusation, too, which 
(§ 116) he asserts the Amphissians to have laid against Athens, 
at Delphi, 339 B.c., is nowhere recorded: and if, as he states, it 
was laid in the Theban interest, it is inconceivable that Thebes 
took no part in the subsequent proceedings. With this falls the 
libel (§ 125), that Demosthenes was bribed by Amphissa to pre- 
_ vent Athenian action. His accounts (§§ 85 sqq.) of the trans- 
actions in Euboea in 342-341 B.c. are inconsistent with known 
history, and were made eleven years after the occasion. Lastly, 
his allegation (§ 222) that Demosthenes lessened the Athenian 
fleet by sixty-five fast cruisers is quite unsupported by evidence, 
and contrary to what we know of the effects of the naval reform 
of 340 B.c. Demosthenes, on the other hand, seems to strain a 
point when (§ 21) he affirms that he took no part whatever in the 
conclusion of the peace of 346 B.c., and there is a little exag- 
geration in his complaint (§ 30) that the second embassy was 
idle for ‘ three whole months.’ 

The legal view of the case was expounded = Aeschines most 
luminously and completely. He proved conclusively that Ctesiphon ~ 
had violated both the spirit and the letter of the law. Demosthenes 
could not deny that he held office, for which he was still account- 
able, when it was proposed to crown him. His plea, that he was 
to be crowned, not for his administration, but for his gifts to the 
state, and his indignant denial that any tribunal existed to scrutinise 
acts of generosity, are inconsistent with the terms of Ctesiphon’s 
bill, and simply amount to the quibble anticipated and refuted by 
Aeschines. Any bad magistrate could escape through such a 
loophole. Such a plea only ‘ shows the extreme looseness of legal 
reasoning which was tolerated in Athenian courts’ (Thirlwall)—a 
laxity of procedure vigorously denounced in Aeschines’ speech. 
The citation of instances when crowns had been given to account- 
able officers is met by Aeschines’ retort, that one illegality does 
not justify another. The same applies to the precedents, quoted 
in the defence, of coronations in the theatre—the prosecution 
having pointed out that these had been an abuse which had 
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necessitated a prohibitory statute. Demosthenes’ doctrine, that the 
more public the proclamation the better—not for the recipient, 
but for the donors of a crown—is mere verbiage. His only real 
defence rested on an excepting clause—probably taken, however, 
from the Dionysiac law, and, if so, applying only, as explained by 
Aeschines, to crowns given by foreign states. But if Demosthenes’ 
legal arguments were weak, he was most adroit in choosing the 
right place for them in his speech. They occur just after he had 
pleased and roused his audience by a glowing account of the 
victories which had won them lavish honours and thanks from the 
Hellespontine cities; and they are followed instantly by a storm 
of personalities which was sure to turn the attention of the soberest 
of Athenian hearers. 

However strongly Aeschines might dwell on the need for the 
vindication of Law, he knew, as well as Demosthenes who touched 
the technical issues so lightly, that what the Dionysiac statute said, 
or did not say, mattered little on that occasion. The real issue 
was personal and political He had to carry a sentence of con- 
demnation on the public life of Demosthenes. He must have felt 
this to be hopeless. Often, indeed, in the latter portion of his 
speech, he almost implies that the crown will be conferred; and 
in his peroration there is a tone of dissatisfaction with the effort 
he has just concluded. His consciousness of his failure betrays 
itself also in the virulent malice of his attacks upon his rival. 
The best passages of his speech are his denunciations of the 
mischief done by the indiscriminate lavishing of public rewards. 
His sarcasm, too, is often scathing. Yet, splendid as is his 
rhetoric, it is occasionally overdone: some of his declamations 
tend to sink into bathos; and his appeals to his audience 
to transport themselves to other scenes by an effort of imagi- 
nation, grow monotonous. Then he is always on his own 
defence. He has to explain his own silence in the past, and does 
so lamely. He justifies his conduct at Delphi at the expense of 
his judgment. His royal friendships he tries to ignore. This 
constant necessity for self-defence also leads him into irrelevancies. 
In general, his argumentation is logically imperfect, and often follows 
the fallacy post hoc ergo propler hoc. Further, he can only criticise de- 
tails in the policy of his opponent, and does so on mean grounds. 
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Very few proofs are adduced, as he deals chiefly in bare assertions. 
But he uses argument far less than abuse and vilification, and he 
is certainly an expert in that art. His signal weakness, however, is 
that he had no alternative policy to recommend, and that ‘he dared 
not show his colours’ (Jebb)—Macedonian or anti-Macedonian. 
He can only work on the most ignoble passions of his hearers, 
and urge them to make Demosthenes a victim of the burning 
resentment inspired by their present humiliations and distresses. 
The reply of Demosthenes is a monument of close and elabo- 
rate reasoning. He sharply stigmatises the character of the prose- 
cution, and dismisses almost contemptuously all the irrelevancies © 
imported into the case by his opponent. He carefully builds up 
an historical framework to support his demonstrations, and at each 
point he strictly proves his statements by the production of evidence. 
To the great breach in Aeschines’ encampment, his own career, 
Demosthenes recurs again and again, his arguments ever leading 
to the one conclusion, that Aeschines was a traitor. On the 
other hand, in his survey of the period in which he _ himself 
directed Athenian affairs, he showed, step by step, that his policy 
was not only the best, but the only one open to Athens, whose 
present condition compared favourably with the condition of those 
Hellenes who had been lukewarm in the cause of freedom, or 
had sided with the foe. He fully admitted that his ministrations 
had failed to secure, as they were intended to secure, the supre- 
macy of his city: but he could affirm that her honour at least was 
safe. Binding up his self-praise with the praise of Athens, he 
could point out that she had maintained the policy which was hers 
by tradition, and had acted up to her noblest past. This was the 
strength of his position. He could recall with confidence all the 
heroism which his city had displayed in bygone times in hurling 
back the invader, and all the generosity she had evinced in pro- 
tecting the weak. Little, indeed, now remained to Athens but 
memories ; and Demosthenes in this, his masterpiece, pronounced 
‘the funeral oration of extinct Athenian and Grecian freedom.’ But 
in doing so, he touched, and, for the hour, awoke, the highest 
sentiments of his countrymen; and they felt that he was the one 
man best able to say what might ‘quiet’ them ‘in a death so noble. 
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1. 4. €reO’, unaccompanied by 8é, 
regularly answers mpwrov péy in 
Demosthenes, §§ 8, 18, 248; so era, 
§§ 105, 110, 176, 177, 235, 238-9. 
Compare padiora pév ... éretra § 267. 

& wep does not relate to the sub- 
sequent demonstrative rovro—in that 
case we should have had 8 as in §§ 60, 
208, 252, or Sr: as in §§ 8, 198, 264 
(Sep dv § 197 is different)—but to 
the second direct object of evxopat, 
that is, to the whole phrase rovro 
mapacrioa: Tovs Geots tpiv. The 
Touro, as in § 293, anticipates the fol- 
lowing infinitival clause, which would 
otherwise hang very loosely on the 
construction ; and thus the balance of 
the sentence is preserved. Hence, in 


the repeated prayer, § 8, the construc- 
tion is not parallel; for there dr 
relates directly to rovro, which is 
object not of wapacrfjca but of 
yvovat. 

2. 10. 76 is used to introduce a quo- 
tation, whether it be given literally, 
as § 88 7d 8 ‘ ipeis’ Srav Aya, § 290 
70 ‘ pndty duapreiy «.7.A.’, or in sub- 
stance, as here and in § §9, where the 
quoted words are made to fall in with 
the construction. 

If we can trust the copy of the oath 
found c. Tim. § 151. p. 747, the actual 
words were dxpodaopat Tou Te kaTnyé pou 
Kat Tov dmoAcyoupévov dpolws dupory. 

a&xpodcacGa. Wherever no spe- 
cial stress need be laid on the dura- 


THE SPEECH OF DEMOSTHENES 
ON BEHALF OF CTESIPHON; 
OR, CONCERNING THE CROWN. 


Men of Athens, I first pray to all the gods and goddesses 
that just as much kindly feeling as I constantly cherish both 
for the state and for you all may await me from you in view 
of this present trial. I next pray for what, indeed, is particu- 
larly for your good and the good of your conscience and 
character, that the gods may commend to you this course, 
not to consult the adversary as to how you must listen to me 
—for it would be heartless to do that—but to consult the laws 2 
and your oath, in which, in addition to all the other just re- 
quirements, this also has been written, that you hear both sides 
impartially. And an impartial hearing means not only that 
you have passed’no pre-condemnation on any point, nor only 
that you render your goodwill in equal measure to both sides, 
but also that you suffer each of the contending parties to deal 
with the arrangement of his subject and the mode of his 


defence exactly as he has wished and deliberately chosen. 
I, then, in many respects stand at a disadvantage compared 3 


tion, completeness, or date of an 
action, the aorist form of the infinitive 
is preferred. Hence the superiority 
of this reading (=) over the vulgate 
dxpoaoOa:, or the conjecture d«poa- 
ceaOar. See § 57 éraiveiv. 

11, o¥8€ = ‘nor only’ in the col- 
location od pdévoy... ovdi... ddAAad 
wai, as §§ 93, 107, and, even without 

ov, § 300. 

12. After lonv Dind. has dyudoré- 
pots. 

rage. «.7.A. Cf. § 56. Aeschines 
(§§ 203-5) bade the dicasts force De- 
mosthenes to answer the charges in 
the order in which he had presented 
them. For comparative analyses of 


the speech of Aeschines and this of 


Demosthenes see Introduction JJ. 

13. dmoAoyig in strictness could 
apply only to one of the contending 
parties, the defendant; but (§ 266) 
Aeschines was practically as much on 
his trial as Demosthenes. 

as... otrws always emphatic 
(cf_§ 277) in this order: so Sony... 
TocavTnv above, and many following 
instances. 

In Aristotle BovAnow is the act of 
proposing an end to oneself; mpoaipecis 
chooses one means to that end in pre- 
ference to others. 

3.15. The skeleton of this sentence 
is: woAAa pev éAarrovpa...dvo Se..., 
dy pey... (ob yap... dAr’ enol pév 
[od BovAopar...] ovros 8€...) Erepor 
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ayava Aicyivov, Sto 5 & dvdpes ’AOnvaio kai peydara, 
ey pev Ste ov mepi tav icwy aywvifouar ov ydp éorww 
icov viv éuol tis map dtpav evvotas Siapapreiv Kai 
ToUT@ pi) Edely THY ypadyy, GAN enol pév — ov Boddo- 


§§ 3-5. 


pas dvoyxepés eirrety ovdty dpydbpevos Tod Aéyou, odTos 8’ 5 


éx mepiovoias pou Karnyopet’ Erepoy 0, 8 dice: maow 
dvOparos dirdpyxe, Tov pév Aoopiav Kai TdY KaTn- 
yopiayv axovey 40€ws, Tois éraivotar 8 adrods dybe- 
cbav rovtav roivyy 8 pév éote mpds Hdoviv, TovTo 
dédora:, 8 S& ma&ow ads Eros eElmeiy Eevoxrel, Aowroy 
enol, Kav pev evraBovpevos TobTo pr) Aéyw Ta mempay- 
péva épauT@, ovK tye drroAvoacba Ta KaTnyopnpéva 
ddéw odd ef ols a£id ripacbar Sexvivar éay 8 ep & 
Kai mreroinka Kal memoXitevpat Badifw, moAddKts A€éyety 
avaykac@Onoopat rept épavrov. meipdoopmat pty ovv as 
perpiétara Toro movety’ 6 te 8 dv Td mpaypa adrd 
advaykd{n, tobrou tiv airiay obrés éort Sikatos exe 
6 TOLOvTOY ayava évornodpevos. 

Oia: 8° spas mdvras @ dvdpes AOnvaio dv dpodo- 


yijoa Kowvdv elvat Tovrovl Tov aya@va éuoi Kai Krnot- 20 


8€.... The wodAdAd péy and duo 8€ 
then are ‘accusative of respect’ de- 
dent on éAarrovya, and so are 
y péyv, érepov 5é, in apposition to dvo, 
The construction therefore is quite 
regular, being only extended, not 
broken, by the parenthesis ov ydp... 
xatryopet. The obscurity has arisen 
from the fact that this parenthesis itself 
contains an aposiopesis immediately 
followed by a minor parenthesis un- 
introduced by any particle. For par- 
entheses see on §§ 126-7-8; for apo- 
siopesis cf. §§ 195, 277. 
1. wal, intensive = ‘really,’ ‘ac- 
tually:’ see Index. 
2. o8 wepi tv lowv. Compare 
Thucyd. ii. 42 d:dackadriay roodpevos 
pt) wept Toov hyiv evar roy dyava Kai 


ols ravie pndty dmapye dpoiws. De- 
mosthenes ‘risks far more’ than his 
opponent, which by the Greek figure 
of speech, éz¢otes, (of which many 
examples follow below, cf. obey éAdr- 
Tovos § 5, § 9, etc.), he expresses by 
saying that he ‘ does #o¢ risk an equal 
amount.’ 

3. viv, i.e. after enjoying your 
evvora so long. 

6. é€ weptovolas literally means 
‘out of a superabundance.’ As we 
might say, Aeschines does not embark 
all his means in the venture, but only 
a ‘spare. fund,’ the loss of which 
would leave his capital intact. What 
Aeschines would lose, if he failed to 
carry the fifth part of the votes of the 
dicasts, would be the sum of r000 
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with Aeschines throughout the whole of this trial, and in two, 
men of Athens, which are actually great. In the first, because 
I contend for far different stakes: for it is far from the same 
thing for me now to forfeit yous goodwill and for my opponent 
not to carry his indictment. To me it means—lI wish how- 
ever to say nothing distressing at the beginning of my speech: 
only my opponent accuses me at a risk which he can afford. 
I am at a disadvantage too in a second respect, the tendency 
which is naturally inherent in all men, on one hand to listen 
to invective and accusation with pleasure, and on the other 
hand to be vexed with those who praise themselves. Of these 4 
two parts, accordingly, the pleasure-giving part has been as- 
signed to my opponent, and the other, which in the opinion of 
all (to speak roundly) is tiresome, remains for me. And if 
indeed, fearing to tire, I omit to speak of my own doings, it 
will be thought that I am not competent to clear myself of the 
accusations brought against me, or to proceed to show the 
grounds on which I’think that I am worthy to receive honour: 
yet, if I travel to my acts and my measures of state, I shall be 
compelled to speak frequently of myself. I will try, then, to 
do this as modestly as possible, and so, whatever mention of 
myself the nature of the case may necessitate, for that my op- 
ponent must in fairness bear the blame, as the man who has 
instituted a trial of this character. 


I think that you would all agree, men of Athens, that this 5 
trial is shared by me as well as Ctesiphon, and that it demands 


drachmae, to be paid as a fine, and the 
competency to appear again in any 
similar suit. For this usage of weps- 
ovoia cf. Thucyd. v. 103 éAmis 5€, «v- 
Sivy mapapvdioy ovca, Tovs pev did 
meptovotas xpwpévous arp, kav BArAdyy, 
ot xadeiAev. In Plato, Theaet.154 D é« 
mweptovoias means ‘with our surplus of 
mental energy.’ Such renderings as 
‘wantonly’ are too remote from the 
original force of the word and quite 
unsupported. 

7. AoWopidv.. katyyopiav. For the 
distinction see § 123.. 

g. toivuv has ‘two distinct usages, 
as a particle of inference (therefore) or 
continuation (moreover, furthermore), 


Shilleto, de Falsa Leg. § 10. p. 344. 


13. é’ & nal, ‘est «ai etiam, et no- 
tandum hyperbaton,’ Dissen. In that 
case the following words would be a 
compound expression like érpayqdee 
kai decgnec § 13, where see note. But 
the trajection of «ai is not necessary : 
compare ay 4 diaxexeipixa f mewoXi- 
Trevpat §111. More than Demosthenes’ 
statesmanship, his whole life also, was 
attacked by Aeschines. 

5. 2. épot kal. Most MSS. read 
éuot Te wat, which Dissen would de- 
fend. The text has the advantage, not 
only of exhibiting the commoner usage, 
especially with xoevds, but also of leav- 
ing the stress where it is wanted, that 
is, on époi. 

Aeschines made a faint attempt to 
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gpavri Kai ovdty éXdtrovos £tov orrovdys épot mévrov 
pev yap amocrepeicbat Avanpdy eott Kal yaderrér, 
dddws te kay tar éxOpod to Totro ovpBalvn, pédAtora 
dt ris map dpar edvolas kai giravOpwrias, dom mep 
6 kal 7d TuyXElv TobT@Y péytoréy gor. tTepl Toray F 
évros Tovrovi Tov ayavos, afta Kal Séopat mdavTov 
dpolws bay adKkotcai pou wept Tay Karnyopnpévov 
amoXoyoupévou dikaiws, domep of vomot KeAevouctY, ods 
6 ribels €£ apyns 2 ddrov, edvous av dpiv Kai Snporixés, 
ov povoy T@ ypdyat xuplous wero Seiv elvat, GAG Kai 
77@ Tods OikdfovTas 6uwpoKeéval, ovK amioTay dpi, dS 
y épol daiverat, GAN Spy Sri ras aitias Kai ras dta- 
Bodds, ais éx rod mpbrepos réyerv 6 Stdkwv icyvel, 
ov evi To ghevyovtt mapedOelv, ef pi Tov StxafovTov 
ExacTos bpav Ti mpos Tods Oeods evoéBetay hudAdTTov 
kai Td TO AéyorTos barepoy Sikata evvoikas mpordé~erat, 
kat mapacxov éavrdv ivov Kal Kody apdorépots ax- 
poariy obtw tiv didyvwoty rrOLporer at TEpt amdvtov, 

8 MaAaddoyv 8 rob re idiov Biov travrés, ds Eoixe, N6yov 
didévat THuepov Kal Tey Koy memodTevpévor, | Bov- 
Aopat| wdédw rods Oeods mapaxadécal, Kal évavriov 
tuav elyxopat mpaTov pév, bony edvoiay exoy eyo 


SiareA@ TH TE TéAEL Kal Waow dpiv, roravTny Uirdp£at 


pot els Tovrovi Tov ayava, ered 6 Te péd\AEL cuvoicey 


kal mpos evdogiay Kowf Kal mpds evoéBerav éxdoro, 


§§ 5—8. 


Io 


15. 


20 


25 


keep Demosthenes out of court alto- 
gether: see contra Ctes. § 200 kat ti 
dec oe Anpoobévny mapakadciv; «.7.A. 

I. wavrov = ‘anything whatsoever :’ 
cf. mavres § 75 (where the vulgate 
however adds of dAAot), wav, 871 #.7.A, 
§ 67, mavraxovu § 81, macav § 246. 

6. 8. Stxalws must be taken with 
dxovoat. 

g. 5 10els, almost a fixed title, ‘the 


enactor;’ hence the present participle 
is retained. 

11. After Sucdfovras the vulgate 
adds typas. 

7. 15. pvAdrrev. The vulgate read- 
ing dtapuAdrrow = ‘strictly preserving,’ 
—not merely ‘ per totum cursum cau- 
sae usque ad finem,’ (Dissen.) 

6. torepov. Dind. prefers rod Aé- 
yovros iorépou, but this violates the rule 
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far more Serious attention on my part. For while it is a cruel 
and hard lot to be robbed of anything, especially if the loss fall 
upon a man through the action of an enemy, the hardest lot of 
all is to be robbed of your goodwill and benevolence, just as 
also to win them is the greatest happiness. 
present trial is for these stakes, I claim and require of all of 
you alike to hear my reply to the accusations in a just spirit, 
as you are bidden by the laws; whose original enactor, Solon, 
loyal as he was to you and a friend to popular freedom, 
thought they ought to be authoritative, not only by our in- 
scribing them on the tables, but also by the jurors having 


sworn to obey them—not because he mistrusted you, as 7 


is plain to me, but because he saw that it was not pos- 
sible for the defendant to make his way past the charges and 
the calumnies, in which the prosecutor is strong because he is 
" the first to speak, unless each of you the jurors, preserving his 
righteousness towards the gods, shall entertain .with good 
feeling the claims of the second speaker also, and only after he 
has lent himself as an equitable and impartial hearer to both 
sides shall form his discriminate opinion on the whole matter. 


As to-day I am about to render an account of the whole, 8 


so it seems, of my private life as well as of my public ministra- 
tions, I wish once more to make the gods my advocates, and 
in your presence I pray, first, that as much good will as I con- 
stantly cherish both to the state and to all of you may be 
waiting for me in view of this present trial, and next, that the 
gods will suggest to all of you to come to that decision con- 


So, seeing that the 6 


that an attributive is properly placed 
between the article and the participle. 

17. Tapacyxev .. ovtw, lit. ‘having 
lent himself .. on that condition only.’ 
or in this usage points out that the 
participle contains the most import- 
ant predication: so, with a genitive 
absolute, § 27. For instances of the 
emphatic participle cf. §§ 21, 58, 139, 
150,175, and consult Shilleto, Thucyd. 


i, 20. 3. 

8. 19. ds €otxe is constantly used 
to modify, as Greek taste required, any 
very general expression, cf. § 271. 
Here, however, and again in § 212, 
there is a more definite reference: 
‘according to Aeschines’ speech.’ 

20, BovAopar is followed in some 
MSS. by the words xaOdmep év dpyij. 

24. 6 7.. TovTo, See § 1 note. 


Mi 
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TOUTO TapacThoa: maow duly wept TavTnot THS ypagdis 
yvovat. | 

9 Ei péy ovv. epi dv edimxe povoy Karnydpnoev Ai- 
oxivns, Kay® epi adrod rob mpoBovdAedparos edOds dv 


§§ 8—10. 


drredoyobpny’ émedy S ovx éAdrrw Adyov TadAa dte- 5 


£iov avndrAwKe kal Ta TrEloTA karepeboard pou, dvay- 
katov elvat vopifw Kai Sixaoy dua Bpayxéa, o dvdpes 
"A@nvaior, wep rodrwy eireivy mparor, iva pndeis tpov 
Tois eEwbev Adyois Hypévos aAAoTpidTEpoy TaY dirép 
THS ypagns Oixaiwy axotn pov. 

ITepi pev 3% rav idiwy doa roWopovpevos BeBrac- 
pyunke mept éuod, Oedoacbe as dirrG Kai Sixara Néyo, 
ef pev tore pe To.otroy oloy obros yTiaro (ov yap 
@X0Ot ov BeBioxa 4 wap wdpiv), pnd? poviy avd- 
oxnobe, pnd ef mdévra Ta Kowd vrépev memodlrevpat, 
GAN dvacrdvres Katayndicacbe Hdn ei 8 moAAO 
Bedriw rovrouv Kai éx BeAriéver, kai pndevds TY perT- 
plov, iva pndev erayxbés rAéyw, yxelpova Kal Ene Kal 
rods énods dreAnpare Kai yryvookere, ToUT@ pey pnd 
imtp tav AAdAwv miorevere (OfrAov yap as dpolws ArravT’ 
énddrrero), éuol &, iy mapa mdvra tov ypévoy evotav 
evdédetyOe emi ToAdOv aydvav TaY mpébTEpoY, Kai vuvi 


Io 


20 


9. 3. wept dv eiwxe=mept éxelvow 
& éBiaxe. Cf. § 118. 

4 wept atrod 7. 1., ‘directly con- 
cerning. When a case of adrds is 
used with a substantive attended by a 
preposition its force falls generally on 
the preposition. Compare map’ aira 
7dd.%7 para =‘ close on the heels of the 
transgressions, §§ 13, 15; én abrijs 
THs dAnGelas, ‘in strict accordance with 
the truth,’ § 22, and many subsequent 
instances. Compare § 126 note. 

6. ra wActora here is the adverbial 
accusative, ‘for the most part,’ as Ta 
moAAd § 196, not as & xareeviou 


§ 11 (cf. 8 §§ 111, 213), cognate. 

g. tots é£wOev Adyors are discus- 
sions of matters ot mentioned in the 
indictment, to THs ypapns § 34. 

vav ..Sucalwv is genitive after 
dxovp, after which verb the enclitic 
pov is said to be a second: genitive. 
But the only other passage adduced 
as an instance of a double genitive 
with dxovw is Hom. Od. xvii. 114, 115 
avtdp ‘Oduvcojos tadaalppovos ot wor’ 
épagkev (wod ov52 Oavdyros émtxGoviow 
tev dxovoa. This however is not 
parallel; but is an instance, rather, of 
the use of the genitive in the partici- 
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cerning this indictment which is likely to benefit you both in 
reputation collectively and in righteousness individually. 
Had Aeschines, then, spoken in his accusation of those 9 


points only which he was prosecuting, I too should at once - .. 
in direct reference to the Previous Resolution. 


repl 


But 


since he has expended quite as much argument in enumerating 


irrelevant topics, and for the most part has spoken falsely 
against _me, I think it necessary and at the same time fair to 
say a little, men of Athens, about these matters first, that none 
of you, led astray by his extraneous arguments, may hear with 
less friendly feelings my pleas in answer to the indictment. 

, Remark at once how simply and fairly I speak of the libels 10 
which he has uttered about me in his abusive attack on my 
private history. If, on the one hand, you know me to be 
of such a character as he has alleged—for I have lived nowhere 
else but in your midst—do not even tolerate a sound from me, 
even though all my public ministry has been extravagantly good, 
but rise up and give your verdict against me instantly. If, on 
the other hand, you have understood and decide now that I =§ 


a far better man than my opponent, and of a better stock, and 


that I and mine are inferior to no average citizen—that I may 
say nothing offensive— then do not believe my opponent even 
in his other statements, for it is clear that he concocted all 
alike; but on this occasion also afford to me the goodwill 
which throughout.all my career you have indicated in my 


pial construction after verbs of ‘seeing,’ 
‘knowing,’ ‘showing,’ etc., which is 
found in Plato, as otmw eldes attrav 
pevovrey and other examples quoted 
in Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, 
attached to his edition of the Apology. 
Hence we had better consider pov 
here as simply a possessive genitive 
after tay dkaiov, as in § 7 Ta TOU 
Adyowros borepoy Sixaca. 

10. 11. Demosthenes here answers 
Aesch. con. Ct. §§ 51 sqq., 171 Sqq. 

30a should, formally, have pre- 
ceded wept ray idiwy, and its ante- 


cedent, which if expressed would have 
been something like wept wavrow, is the 
supplement of Aéyw. Precisely parallel 
is dmép pey.. éferdow § 11. But for 
such parallel passages we might have 
translated 30a BeBAaophunke, ‘ as far 
as regards all his calumny.’ 

18, kal éué kal rous éwovs is paren- 
thetic and asyndeton. 

20, taép. For this and other prepo- 
sitions see Index. 

21. émAdrrero is transitive § 231, 
and probably so here. 


‘CJ ; 


hes 4 afh 


) fe) 
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ll wapdoyecbe, xaxonOns & dv, Aicyivn, tobro mavrehas 
einbes onOns, Tods mepi TOY Tempaypévov Kal TeTroXl- 
Tevpévov Nbyous adévTa pe mpds Tas Aodopias Tas 
mapa cov TpéecOat, ov 1) moijow TobTo’ ovx obTH 
TeTUhw@pat’ GAN virép pev TOY TemodTevpLevoy & KarTe- 
wevdov kai duéBadres eLerdow, Tis 6 topmeias Tabrns 
Ths avédny yeyeynpévns dorepov, dv BovrAopévors axoverv 
# Tovroci, pynoOjoopat, 

Td pev ody Karnyopnpéva moAXG Kal rept av évior 
peyddas kal Tas éoydras of vépor diddact Tipwpias’ 
Tob 6& mapbvTos ayavos 1 mpoaipects airy €exOpod 
pev émnpeav exer Kai bBpw Kal Xodopiay kai 


m@pomnAakiopoy opod Kal mdvTa Ta& ToladTa, TOY 


§§ 11-12. 


11. 2. For werpaypévwv kat sremo- 
Avreupévwv, as also for xarepevdou rai 
5:éBadAes, see § 13 note. 

5. Tervgwopat, from ridos, ‘smoke’ 
or ‘mist.’ Another derivation is sug- 
gested by the lexicographer, Harpo- 
cration, if and taY Tupavikiy Kadov- 
pévoy mvevpdtoy (whirlwinds, raising 
furious eddies of dust), which he says 
create madness, quoting Alcaeus,— 
adprav 5é rupas éxféAeTo ppévas. 

6. wopmelas, see § 122. 

7. BovAopévors. BovAopar is to Oé€Aw 
as the ‘ positive wish is to the mere 
negative idea of willingness.’ Shilleto, 
de Falsa Leg. § 26. p. 348. 

12. 9. In §§ 12-16 the separate 
propositions are clear. Demosthenes 
says that the prosecution is at once 
self-condemned, because it is obviously 
malicious, futile, unfair, late, incon- 
sistent, irregular, and brutal. But in 
the connection of these propositions, 
which are closely compressed, there is 
considerable dodgea, of which the 
Scholiast complains. 

The key-note, which runs through 
the whole passage, is ‘all the charges 
are, on the very face of them, unjust 
and untrue:’ cf. § 12 ef mep #oav 
GAnOeis, § 13 otal ye THAKoUTaS .. ef 


mep eferCyxerv evourley, § 14 ef Te. . 
éwpa, § 15 éxotds ée ris SpOns xat 
Sixaias 6500, § 17 wavra rolvuy .. ovre 
dixaiws ovr’ én’ dAnOeias obdepuas elpn- 
péva, 

The main logical difficulty occurs in 
the two transitions ob yap dpaipetoOat 
«.7.A. and ov ydp Symov «.7.A., both 
introduced by dp. 

This particle has occasionally a very 
pregnant sense, explaining a thought 
which may be gathered from the con- 
text, but has been left unexpressed. 
Instances are common, in dramatic 
dialogue, when we must supply a 
thought equivalent to our ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
before a sentence introduced by yap. 
Sometimes a condition must be under- 
stood, and dp rendered ‘for, were it 
so, § 47,197, or ‘for, were it not so:’ 
cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 6. 33 émorevd- 
pyv 5é tnd Aaxeda:poviow’ ob yap ay 
pe Exeunov mpos bas. Still more ab- 
rupt is Thuc.i. 17 of ydp é Zccedig 
émt twAcioTov éxwpnoay Suvapews, which 
is to be translated, ‘But thts timid 
policy ts to be understood only of the 
tyrants in Old Greece; for those in 
Sicily,’ etc. Compare the precisely 
parallel use of am in Cicero, pro 
Planc. xvi, 38 ‘Nam Maeciam .. vo- 
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many former trials. Nay, Aeschines, evil-minded as you are, 11 
that was a simple-minded fancy of yours, that I should let 
the discussion of my conduct and my statesmanship go, and 
should turn aside to answer invective issuing from you. Be 
sure I shall not do so—my mind is not so clouded : but I shall 
first sift the falsehoods and libels you cast on me touching my 
statesmanship, and then, for this ribaldry so unrestrainedly 
uttered, I shall afterwards, if my audience care to listen, have 

a word to say. 

Now the crimes alleged against me are many, and are those 12 
for some of which the laws appoint great or rather capital penal- 
ties: yet the scheme of the present suit is this. While it com- 
bines the spite and insolence and invective and contumely and all 
the similar characteristics of a private enemy, nevertheless, even 


Inisti’ =‘ 7 omit the Maecian tribe: 
for you intended the Maecian tribe,’ 
etc. 

In the first transition here the full 
force of the ydp is ‘ And they are not 
true ; for, tf they be ;’ in the second, 
‘But my conduct was not indictable ; 
for, had it been so.’ 

Thus the connection of thought in 
the whole passage is as follows :— 

§ 12, I am charged with terrible 
crimes: but the scope and spirit of 
the prosecution condemn it. Although 
showing every symptom of personal 
hostility, nevertheless it does not en- 
able the state to punish me, even if 
the charges were true. § 13. Of course 
they are not true (v. note on éfzep.. 
joay), for, if they be true, there is no 
need to rob me of a fair trial,.but he 
should simply have impeached or in- 
dicted me at the time, had my acts 
been impeachable or indictable. Of 
course they were neither; for, had I 
been guilty, we may be sure that he 
would not have refrained from indict- 
ing me, when we now see him prose- 
cuting Ctesiphon in order to strike a 
blow at me. § 14. So, if I had been 
guilty of the other crimes which he 
enumerates, he could have used the 


proper legal machinery to punish me 
(which he did not do), and then his 
present appearance in court would 
have been consistent with his past 
acts. § 15. Instead of this, he makes 
an irregular attack on me, and that 
too through Ctesiphon. § 16. Lastly, 
to recur to our private hostility, he 
ought to have asked me to settle that 
privately, without harming an inno- 
cent third person. 

g. After woAAG Dind. reads kat 
Seva, 

kai amept dv évlwv. The «ai must 
join another predicate to the preceding 
mwoAAa@, This second predicate is to 
be found in the antecedent latent in 
the relative dy. The full phrase would 
be moAAa@ [kai Seva] Kat roratra rept 
ay évioy, 

10. Kal, corrective, = ‘or yather:’ 
see Index. 

II, avty. Dind., with most MSS., 
has avrh, with no stop after it (‘the 
scheme of the prosecution 2 ztself, 
on the face of tt, is malicious and fu- 
tile’) which seems more forcible. 

13. wavrTa Ta ToLadra is to be taken 
with éy@pov, the force of which con- 
tinues through the whole clause: ‘the 
spite, and insolence,..and all the 
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pévro.. Karnyopiav Kal Tov alriay Tov elpnpévor, el rep 
jloay ddnOets, ovx tv rH mode Sixny délav NaBeiv, odd 
13 éyyvs. ob yap addaipeicOa Set 7d mrpocedbeiv TO Sjpo 
kal Nédyou Tuyxeiv, odd’ év émnpeias Tdger Kai pOdvov 
Tovro trovety' ovTe pa Tods ODeods dpbas Exov ore 
moXTikov ovTe Oixatdy éotiv, & dvdpes AOnvaior’ ddAX 
éfp’ ois ddixotyTd pe édpa tiv wor, oval ye THAL- 
Kovros HAika viv érpayode Kal dueEje, Tails éx TOY 


4 ? > A > LA ~ 2 
vopov tiwpiais map attra rddiknpata yxpyjoda, et 


pev eicayyedrias dfia mpdrrovrd pe édpa, eloayyér- 
AovTa Kal Todroy Tov Tpdmov els Kpiow Kabiordvta 
tap vpiv, el O& ypdghovta mapdvopa, wapavopwv ypa- 
popevoy’ ov yap dnmouv Krnoipavra pév Sivara didKerv 
Ou éué, ee 6, ef wep efedéyyeu évoucev, adrav odk dv 
14 ¢ypdyparo. Kail piv ef re Tov dddov ay vuvi dvéBadre 
kal dueEjes } Kal GAX drioby ddixodyTd pe bas édpa, 
elol vépor mepi mévrwv Kal tipwplar Kal dydves Kal 
RPIGES, Xa tovTas éffjv dmact xphobat, cal érnvixa 
épaivero Tadra memoinkas Kal Tobroy Tov Tpomoy KEXpPN- 
Hévos Tois mpos épé, dporoyeiro dv % Katnyopia Trois 


§§ 12—15. 


15 épyois avrov, viv & éxaoras ths dpOis Kai Oixaias dob 


similar characteristics, of a private 
enemy.’ 

I, pévrot answers pév, §§ 58, 153, 
299, ‘ yet, be that as it may.’ 

ei wep Foav, as § 14 el éwpa, of 
course implies the falsity of the sup- 
position. 

2. oS” éyyus, § 96. 

A3. 3. ov ydp #.7.A., cf. Aeschin. 
§ 202. 

4. ov8’=‘and certainly not.’ For 
tafe see Index. 

6. qwoAurucov is rendered ‘states- 
manlike’ by Shilleto, who quotes this 
passage, F. L. § 114. p. 373; but here 
seems rather to mean ‘ what one 
citizen should do to another,’ like the 


Latin czvzles. 

7. ye, ironical, ‘being, as we must 
suppose ;’ so often below. 

8. érpaygdea. Demosthenes is con- 
stantly referring to the fact that Ae- 
schines was once an actor, cf. § 262 note. 

érpay@de Kai Segge. These 
‘double-shotted’ expressions, which 
really imply only one verbal action 
(and are often best translated by a 
verb and adverb) are very common in 
Demosthenes. In this speech we have 
§ II warefeviou wai d:éBadrrAes, § 14 
&éBarrAe wat Sie~qer, § 21 dupsBodro- 
yovpa: wai dtegépyopas, § 22 édidafas 
wal def7pAGes, § 40 SnAot wa? Stopiferaz, 
§ 31 woAcpeiy wat diapépecOa, § 111 
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if the accusations and the charges that have been stated were (as 
they are not) true, it is not put in the power of the state to take 
adequate or even partially adequate satisfaction for them. 

For, if the charges be true, there is no need to try to rob me 18 
of the privilege of appearing before the people and of obtaining 


er shat) feo al 


a hearing, muehtesste-de-so in an attitude of spite and jealousy. ";" /azA. e 2 


I call heaven to witness, that it is neither straightforward nor 
Athenian nor legal, men of Athens. He ought rather, on the 
occasions on which he saw me wronging the state—occasions, 
we must remember, so enormous as he but now dramatically 
enumerated—to have employed the penalties provided by the 
laws close on the heels of the transgressions, if, for instance, he 
saw me committing acts that called for impeachment, by im- 
peaching me and in this way bringing me to judgment in 
your courts, or, if he saw me making unconstitutional pro- 
posals, by indicting me for breach of the constitution. For 
I do not imagine that he can now be prosecuting Ctesiphon to 
get at me, yet would have refrained from indicting me person- 
ally had he indeed thought he could carry a conviction. Stil 
further, if he saw me wronging you in any of the other points 14 
which he but now libellously enumerated or in any respect what- 
soever, there are laws which reach all crimes and penalties and 
trials and judgments, and all these it was competent to him to 
use ; and the moment he had shown himself to have done this 
and to have dealt after this fashion with his relattons towards me, 
his present appearance as prosecutor would have been consistent 
with his past conduct. But, as it is, having swerved from 
the straight and just road, and having shirked the investiga- 15 


&éBadrrAe «at Biupifero, § § 274 &a- one hand he can prosecute Ctesiphon 


propéva wai TeTaypeva, § 283 xarapw- 
pevos wai Siopyvpevos, § 293 éBAanre 
wat &:éBadrde. 

For tpay. almost =‘ sensationally,’ 
see Jebb, Attic Orators, vol. i. p. ci. 

9. wap abrd +. See § g note. 

xpfioGar- Supply é5e from ob de 
above, as. ¢yoi from od pyol, Fals. Leg. 
§ 46. p. 354, and see below § 104. 

13. ob Sfwov #.7.A. The od preced- 
ing the two clauses introduced respec- 
tively and opposed to one another, by 
p& and 5é, denies that the antithesis, 
which they contain, can stand: ‘No 
one will believe that, while on the 


in order to injure me, he would not, 
on the other hand, have indicted me 
personally,’ etc. Cf. § 260 ph yap 
w.T.X, 

14. e€eAéyxew. There is a variant 
éferdyEeuv, 

14.15. «at phy, = ‘and undoubtedly,’ 
‘and what is more, —is never adversa- 
tive. 

18, After eploes Dind. reads mapa 
wal peyada éxovoa Tdamrijwa, and after 
Xphoea has war’ éuov. 

20. trois mpds éué. So in De Symm. 
§ 2 wept Taw apds Tov BactAéa =‘ con- 
cerning our relations with the king.’ 


Crt k 2 


14 


16 daiverat. 
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kal gvyay tos map alta Ta mpdypata édéyyxous, 
Tocovras vorepoy xpovos airias Kal oxoppara Kal 
Aedopias cuppopjoas broxpiverat. elra KaTnyopel pev 
éuov, kpivec St rovrovi, kat Tod pév aydvos Bou Tijy 
mpos éue &xOpayv mpoiorarat, ovdapod & éml ravrny 
dmrnvrnkas éuol Thy érépov (nray éemitiplay adedécOar 
kairo. mpos dmacw, @ dvdpes “AOnvaior, 
rois dAXas ols dv elev tis trép Krnoipavros Exot, 
kal robr’ Euovye doxet Kal pdr eixéros dv réyew, drt 
THs Hperépas exOpas jpas ep Hypa avrav dixasov hv 
Tov éferacpov moeicOat, od Td pev mpds adAHAOUS 
dyovifer Oat mapadeirew, érépm 8 St@ Kaxdy Ti ddcopev 
(nreiv' trrepBodr) yap adixias ToiTé ye. 

Mdévra pev rotvuy Ta Katnyopnpéva Gpotws éx TobTwy 
dv ris to obre Sixatws ot én’ dAnbelas obdeuias 
elonpéva’ BovrAopa Ot Kal Kal’ ev Exacrov avray éfe- 
téoat, Kal pdr.ob boa orip Tis elpqyns Kal THs mpeo- 
Belas xareWevoard pov, Ta wempaypéva éavT@ pera 
Piroxpdrous avaribels éuol, for. 8 dvayKaiovy @ 
dvdpes “AOnvaio: kal mpocjKov tows, ds Kar éxelvous 
rods xpévous elye Ta mpdypara advapvica, iva mpods 
Tov omdpxovrTa Kapoy Exaora Oewpire. 


§§ 15-17. 


15. I. wap’ avrd, § 9 note, § 226. 

3. gupdopyoas, ‘ having brought 
together from all sides.’ 

tronpiverat, § 262. 

Katyyopet = ‘brings charges 
against, kplve.=‘puts on his trial,’ 
‘brings to the bar.’ The same oppo- 
sition is found Falsa Leg. § 333. p.434-. 

5. €wt ravrnv. For the uses of pre- 
positions in this speech see Index. 

6. émmplav. Aeschines laid the 
penalty in this action at fifty talents. 
If Ctesiphon were convicted, he would 
lose his civil rights (i.e. he would be 
drcpos) till he paid this fine, or such a 


reduced amount as the jury should fix. 

16. 8. After rots dAAots Dind. has 
Suecaiors. 

Gv elteiv éxor, ‘may be able to 
say’—a modified future, very frequent 
in Demosthenes. 

g. kal pad’ =‘in quite a high de- 
gree. Cf. § 3 wal peydaaAa. 

11. eLeracpév is said not to occur 
elsewhere till Plutarch. Demosthenes 
himself uses é{éraors in other places, 
as § 226. 

12. évrép@ 8 Srp. Note the attrac- 
tion of antecedent to relative. Dissen 
would explain this as an emphatic in- 
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tions which should have closely followed the transactions, these 
long ages after, having composed a motley part of charges, 
gibes and invective, he plays the actor. Beyond this, while he 
accuses me he sues my client; and, though he pushes his 
enmity against me to the fore of the whole trial, yet, without 
ever having confronted me to settle that, he openly seeks to 
take away the civil rights of a third person. 

And yet, in addition to all the other pleas which one may 
urge on behalf of Ctesiphon, I think one might say this also 
with perfect reasonableness, that we ought in fairness to have 
conducted the examination of our private enmity privately, and 
not, while shrinking from ‘conflict with one another, to look 
about for some third person to whom we may do a mischief. 
For that is an extravagance of injustice. 

Although therefore one may see from this that all his accu- 
sations alike have been brought forward without justice and 
with no basis of truth, yet I wish to sift each of them singly 
too ; and particularly all the falsehoods he uttered against me 
in reference to the Peace and the Embassy, palming off on me 
what he did himself in concert with Philocrates. 

Now it is necessary, men of Athens, and perhaps becoming, 
to remind you how the situation stood throughout those 
periods, in order that you may view each set of transactions in 
the light of the then urgent crisis. 


15 


16 


17 


version of 8rp 8 érépy, and would 
take the phrase as an indirect ques- 
tion: but his method, besides being 
unsupported by evidence, would fail 
to account for the numerous other in- 
stances of this attraction. E.g. § 200 
ovdéva xivBuvoy Syriva. 

17. 14. Demosthenes begins to an- 
swer Aeschines § 58 sqq. 

The historical questions raised in 
the course of this speech are discussed 
in order in Introduction I. 

21. After dvapvijoat Dind. reads 
ipas, which seems indispensable. 


22, tmdpxovra, ‘in the light of the 
pressing occasion.’ For the significa- 
tions of this ‘chameleon-like’ word, 
which always takes its special shade 
of meaning from its surroundings, see 
Index. 

éxaora, ‘each se¢ of transactions’ 
—so often below. Both Latin and 
Greek prefer the neuter plural of ad- 
jectives and pronouns instead of the 
singular, unless the fact referred to is 
to be marked as particular and iso- 
lated. 


16 


18 


19 


20 
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Tod yap Poxixod ovordvros modépov, od Ot épé (od 
yap oy éywye érroditevéuny mo Tére), Tp@rov pev dpeis 
orm diéxercbe Bore Poxéas pty BovrewOar cwbijvat, 
katrep ov Sixata trovobyras épavres, OnBalous & ériody 
dy édnobjvat wabodoww, ovk addéyas odS adixws adrois 
dpyt(épevor ois yap evtvynKkeray év Aecdxrpo.s, ov 
petpios éxéxpnvro’ ere % Medorbvynoos daca due- 
ornKe, Kai o0@ of pucotyres Aaxedatpoviovs otras 
icxvoy date dvedelv adrovs, .o00 of mpérepov Ot éxelvov 
dpxovres ktpiot Tov wéAEwy Hoav, GAAE Tis HY aKptros 
kal mapa Tovro.s Kal mapa Tots dAXols trac Epis Kat 
rapaxy. Taira & épav 6 Pitinmos (od yap jv apavh) 
Trois wap éxdorows mpoddras yphpata dvadloxwv mévras 
auvéxpove Kai mpds avrods érdpartev’ elz’ éy ols Hudp- 
Tavov dAdo Kal Kak@s édpbvovy, avrés TaperKevd lero 
kai kata wdvrwv éedvero, as O& Tadamwpovpevot TO 
Biker TOO moAguou of tére piv Bapeis viv O drvyeis 
OnBaior pavepoi raow joay avaykacOnodbpevot Kata- 
gevye eh dyads, Pirurmos, iva pr Tobro yévarto pndé 
ovvenOorey ai rrédvEs, dpiv pey eipqynv Exeivors dé Bo7- 
Oevay ernyyeivaro, ri ovv cuvnywvicaro avT@ mpos 7d 
AaBeivy drlyou Sey dyads exdvtas é€aTratwpévous; 1 
tav dddwv “Eddjvev, elite xpi) Kaklav eit dyvoway 


8.1. yap, zarrative, §§ 32,42,etc. sire them to be victorious. 


§§ 18—z0. 


20 


ovordvros oAénov is a pregnant 
expression, the verb in itself signify- 
ing a hostile encounter, ‘when the 
Phocian war had come to blows.’ 
The same phrase occurs Hom. Il. 
xiv. 96, Thue. i. 15. 

ov .. aw tore. Demosthenes’ first 
political speeeh, De Symmorits, was 
delivered the following year. 

3. owOtjvat, ‘to escape destruction.’ 
After the sacrilegious acts of the 
Phocians even Athens could not de- 


4. o& Sixata, ot petplos, litotes. 

8. of prootvtes A, AArcadians, Mes- 
senians, Argives. 

g. ot .. dpxovres are the Sexapyxiac 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 13): see Introd. I. 

19. 13. rots .. mpoSérats, § 295. 

14. ouvécpove, ‘ bring into collision,’ 
hence ‘ wear out against one another,’ 
§ 163, Thuc. i. 64. 

mpds atrovs érdparrev. Com- 

pare contra Aristocr. § 103. p. 654 
) yap éxeivay mpds GAAfAOUS Tapax? 
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When the conflict began in the Phocian war, not owing to 
me, for you know I had not yet commenced public life at that 
date—in the first place you were so disposed that you wished 
the Phocians to hold their own, although you saw them acting 
most wrongly, and would have exulted over any sufferings of 
the Thebans, your anger against them being neither unreason- 
able nor unjust; for they had abused their success at Leuctra. 
In the next place the whole of the Peloponnese was divided 
into parties, and those who hated the Lacedaemonians were not 
strong enough to destroy them, nor those who were formerly 
supreme through Spartan support able ta control their states ; 
but there was a kind of promiscuous contention and turmoil both 
in these and in all the other communities. Now seeing this 
—for it was not hidden—Philip, by lavishing gold on the 
traitors in each community, brought all into collision and threw 
them into domestic chaos: and more than this, on the blunders 
and bad policy of others he was building up his own pre- 
parations and growing great to the ruin of all. Next, when it 
was evident to all that the once burdensome but now hapless 
Thebans, distressed by the length of the war, would be com- 
pelled to fly to you for refuge, in order to prevent this occur- 
ring and to hinder the union of the states, Philip promised peace 
to you and assistance to them. 

What then helped him to dupe you under an almost voluntary 
delusion? The conduct of the other Hellenes, whether we 
ought to call it cowardice or ignorance or both of these—who, 


17 
18 


20 


wai éwoyia. Olynth. § 14. p. 22 ora- 
od{over kat Terapaypévois, Thuc. ii. 
65 ra wept Thy addAw mparov év ddAAt- 
Ao érapaxOnoay, etc. From these 
passages it appears that the phrase 
does not refer to the relations between 
the states, but to the internal condition 
of each state—like rapayy just above. 

ely’, § 22. 

év ols (sc. xpdvors, Dissen.) is 
more probably cognate, ‘on their 
blunders he based his own prepara- 
tions :’ for this use of é cf. § 198 


évevdonipety, 

15. kakOs éppdvouv = aissidebant, 
Dissen: or, ‘ followed a foolish policy. 

16, radatmwpovpevot, Fals. Leg. § 
154. p. 385. 

19. yévorro. There is a variant 
yévynra, for which use of the subjunc- 
tive cf. § 32 note. 

20. 22.AaBeiv,‘ catch,’ ‘dupe,’ cf. § 40. 

éAlyou Seiv goes with éxdvras, ‘in 
ae almost voluntary deception.’ Cf. 
§ 68. 

4 rev GAwv..alaetv. Cf. § 270 
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elre kal dpgérepa tabr elmeiv, of mbAcnov cuvexa Kal 
paxpoy TroAcnotvTay bay, Kal Tobrov birép Tay Taot 
oupdpepdvTav, as Epyw havepdy yéyover, obre xprpaciv 
obre cdpaow obr ddA ovdevi Trav dmdyrov ovveddp- 
Bavoy dpiv’ ols xai dtxaiws kai rpoonkdbytas dpyifopevor 
éroluws trnkotoate TO Pirin, 
ovyxopnbcioa eipyyn did rabr, od Ot épé, ds ovros 
duéBadrXev, EmpdyOn’ Ta dé rotvrav adikipara kal 
Swmpodoxypara éy auTi Tav vuvl rapéytey mpaypdrov, 
a1 dy ris éferd(n Sixalws, alria edpjoe, Kal ravti révO 
dirép THs aAnOelas dxpiBoroyobpar Kai dre~Epyomat, 
ei yap elvai ri Soxoin ra pdrdtora év tovTas ddlknpua, 
ovdéy éore Shrrov mpos eve, GAN 6 pev mpatos elroy 
kai pynobeis brép ras eipyyns Apiorddnpos jv 6 diro0- 
kpirns, 6 8 éxdeEdpevos Kai ypdypas Kal éavrov peta 
Tovrou picbdcas émi radta Piroxpdrns 6 Ayvotaros, 6 
ads Aicyivn Kowovds, ovxy 6 Ends, odd dv od dtappa- 
Yiis Yevddpevos, of 8 cuvemévres Srov Syrore évexa 
(€@ yap robré y év to mapévr.) EéBovdos Kai Knguico- 
22 par éyd 8 ovdey ovdapod, 
tov dvtwv Kal éw avris tis dAnOeias obtw Seixvupévor, 
eis to00’ fKxev dvaidelas, dor érdrApa réyerw ds dpa 
éy@ mpos TO Tis eipjvns airios yeyevncOat Kal Kexo- 
Aukas elnv Tiy woAW peta Kolvod avvedpiov tay EXAF- 


§§ 20—22. 


h pev ovv rére 

10 

15 

dX Buws, robTwy ToL0b- 20 


thy éuny etre «.7.A., contr. Aristocr. 
§ 156. p. 671 4 dperépa, & advdpes 
*"AOnvaion, ere xp piravOpwaiay A€é-yew 
(0 S71 Shore, Plato, Theag. p. 121 4 
rov vidos rovrouvt eire gureiay efre 
matsorotay Se airiy dvopda ey, Laws, 
vil. p. 808, Cicero, N. D. 1. 3. 4, 
Auctor ad Herenn. iv. 29 (from 
Dissen). 

6. tarqxoteare is more than ‘lent 
an ear;’ it is ‘answered in the affir- 


mative.’ 

g. €v abrh, ‘in the concluding of the 
peace,’ i.e. Aeschines and his party 
spoiled the peace by false reports, 
delays in taking .the oaths from 
Philip, etc. 

21. 11. dxpB. kai Sue. § 13. 

12, va péAvora, ‘in the highest de- 

ey § 95. 
2: otbiv .. mpos éné, § 44. 
15. éxdeEdpevos, ‘to take upon one- 
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when you were waging a continuous and protracted war, 
and that a war on behalf of the interests of all, as has been 
made plain by experience, were willing to assist you neither with 
money nor with troops nor with anything else whatsoever. 
Enraged with them, both justly and properly, you readily re- 
sponded to Philip. The peace then which was conceded by 
you at that time was brought about owing to this—not owing 
to me, as my opponent libellously asserted; and, if anyone 
should make a just examination, he will find that the iniquities 
and venalities of my opponents during the making of the peace 
are responsible for our present troubles. And all this I recount 21 
with precision for the truth’s sake. For if there should appear — 

malpractice, though in the highest degree, in these transactions, 
I imagine it does not at all concern me. On the contrary, the 
man who first spoke and mooted the peace was Aristodemus 
the actor, and the man who caught up the ball and drafted the 
decree and hired himself out for this service in company with my 
opponent was Philocrates of the deme of Hagnus,—your partner, 
Aeschines, not mine, though you lie till you crack. And those 
who spoke for the motion, from motives best known to them- 
selves—for I drop that question for the present—were Eubulus 
and Cephisophon: but I took no part anywhere. 
less, though these transactions are of this character, and have 
been thus stated by me in strict accordance with the truth, to 
such a pitch of effrontery had he come, that he dared to say 
that I, if you please! in addition to having been responsible 
for the peace, had also prevented Athens from making it in 
common with a federate assembly of the Hellenes. If all 


self a burden or task and relieve 


Neverthe- 22 


another:’ so Fals. Leg. § 41. p. 352 €4- 
Béxera: tiv alriav, and Ib. § 108. p. 
371, with reference to this same peace, 
Krynowpav nat ’Apiorddnpos tiv dpyxiy 
= epepov Tov pevaxiopod, 
awed) & els TO aparrev Hbn ra mpay- 
para Fe, Siroxpare kat rovry napé- 
Senay, exdefdperor F oro: mavr’ dnw- 
Aecay. Compare Plato, Euthyd. p. 277 
Sorep opaipay éxd5. rov Adyor. 
18. WevSdpevos. Observe that the 


participle carries the main predica- 
tion, and cf. § 7 note. 

Srou Shore tvexa xv.7.A. This 
and the similar phrases §§ 146, 261, 
convey a discreditable implication, and 
are generally followed by some ex- 
pression like é@ yap «.7.A. 

22. 21. otrw, predicative, ‘shown 
to be of this character.’ 
‘I, of 


22. dpa expresses surprise. 
all people in the world.’ 
23. kat xex. ‘have a/so hindered.’ 


C 2 
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24 rovTwv elpnKev ovdév. 
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b] 
voy tavtnv tojoacba, elt a—trti dv eimdv oé TIS 


§§ 22-24. 


ép0as mpoceirra; éoriw Srrov od mapov, THALKadTHY © 


ampati Kal ovppayxlav, iAixny vuvi dte~nes, spav 
dpatpotpevdy pe THS moAEws Hyavdkrnoas f TapedOay 


2Braira & vuvi Katnyopeis edidagas Kal dreEnrAOes; Kai 


piv el 73 Koddoa tiv Tév “EdAjvev kowoviay ére- 
mpdkew éyo Pirirr@, col Td pi oryfoat rowdy Fv, 
GAd Bogv kai StapapripecOat cai Sndodv rovraci. 
ov Tovey érolnoas ovdapod rTobro, ovS fKovoé aov 
ravrny Ty doviy ovdeis’ odre yap fv mpeoBela mpés 
ovdéva ameotaApévn tore Tov EXAjvwv, dAAA médraL 
mdvres Toav é£eAnrAeypéevor, o86 ovros byiés srepi 
xopis dé robrwy kal draBddrcr 
THy TOA Ta péytota ev ois vpevderar ef yap dpels 
dua tovs piv” EXAnvas eis wébXepov mapexadeire, avrot 
dt wpos Pirurmov wep ris elpyvns mpéoBets eméeprrere, 
EvpuBdrov mpaypa, ov modews Epyov ovde xpnoray 
avOpoérav Sterpdrrecbe, GAN ovK ort Tadra, ovK 
got’ ti yap Kal BovAdpevor petreréurecO dv adrovs 
év TOUT® TH Kaip@; emt Thy eipyynv; GAN brjpyev 
amac. 
eipnvns 
eipqvns 


GAN éni Tov moAEuov; GAN avrol srepl 
éBovreterbe, Ovxovy ovre rhs e€ apxis 


nyepov ovd aitios dv eyo gaivopat, ore 


bud 


3° 


1, ety’, in logical usages, means 
(1) ‘in spite of all this,’ as § 243, 
(2) ‘if all that be so.’ as here, § 101, 
(3) ‘more than this,’ §§ 19, 59. 

—l &v eimov «7.4. Cp. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 1378 @ .. ri o” elma; 

3. wpa, ‘advantageous negotia- 
tion,’ § I9gI. 

5. €6(Sak. wal Sref., § 13. 

23. 7. Aourov = ‘ you had a last 
chance ;’ or, ‘it still remained your 
duty.’ Cf. § 69. 

8. SvapaptrupecOar=to call heaven 


and earth to witness. 

10. TavTHy Tiv dwvhy, ‘a cry to this 
effect ;’ cf. § 103 rév dyava rovrToy. 
Dind., adds elxdéras, 

iv .. dteoraApévn, if taken as a 
pluperfect, involves an historical diff- 
culty (see Introd. I). It is just possible 
to translate ‘ no embassy was at that 
time under commission.’ 

11. ovSéva. Dind. ob8évas (‘no 
state’) which Shilleto prefers: see his 
note on Fals. Leg. § 74. p. 362 for 
illustrations. 
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this is so, you—by what name could one rightly address you ?— 
is there a single occasion on which you, present as you were, 
observing me to divert from the state a stroke of policy and 
an alliance so all important as you just now narrated, expressed 
indignation or came forward and told circumstantially the tale 
which you now bring into your accusation? And further, had 23 
I sold to Philip the service of preventing the common action of 
the Hellenes, it rested with you not to keep silent, but to cry 
aloud and make solemn protests and inform your countrymen. 
On no occasion, therefore, did you do this, and no one heard 
a sound to this effect from you:, For no embassy was at that ,. %-: 4 ers 
time on its way to any of the Hellenes, but all had been tested 
and found wanting long ago; and my opponent has nat uttered 
a single sound word on this head. But besides this he also 24 
traduces his country most seriously by his false statements ; 
for if, at one and the same time, you were summoning the 
Hellenes to war, yet privily sending ambassadors to Philip to 
treat for peace, you were trying to perform a trick worthy of 
Eurybates, not the action due from a state or from honourable 
men. But this is not true, it is not true. For with what possible 
wish would you have sent for them at this conjuncture? For 
peace? Why, all had it, to begin with. But for war? On the 
contrary, you were yourselves deliberating about peace. Thus, 
then, I am seen to be neither the pioneer of the peace as 
originally proposed nor responsible for it, and of the other 


12. &eAnAeypévot is more than 
‘ tested ;° it signifies ‘tried and found 
wanting.’ Cf. contra Aristog. ii. 
§ 22. p. 807 (quoted by Dissen). 

24. 17. EvpuBdrov, unknown: sup- 
posed by some to be the name of an 
Ephesian who received money from 
Croesus to raise troops, and deserted to 
Cyrus, or of a kind of Protean fire-god. 
Cf. Aeschin. c, Ct. § 137 otre EvpuBa- 
tos otr’ GAXos ovdels nu&moTE THY maAat 
woynpay Tolovros pa-yos Kat-yéns é-yévero, 

19. th ydp Kat BovAdpevor, ‘ what 


could you concezvably wish in sending 
for them ?’ 

20. émt riv elpfivyv; we should have 
expected the accusative, without the 
preposition, recurring to BovAdpueva: : 
the éwi recurs to peremépumecde. 

22. Tis €€ dpx iis eipfvns, ‘the peace 
as originally proposed.’ Cf. Fals, Leg. 
§ 108, quoted on § 21 above. 

23. Ov éyd datvopar = ‘T evidently 
am.’ ‘I seem to be’ would of course 
require the infinitive instead of the 
participle. 
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Tay Gd\A\ov ov Kareedcaré pov ovdeéy ddnbes dv deix- 
YUTal. 

25 "Emedy rolyvyy érohoaro tiv elpjynvy 4 éXs, 
evraida méduw oxepacbe ti huav éxdrepos mpoeldero 
mpdtrev’ Kal yap éx rovror cicecbe ris hy 6 Pirie 5 
TdvTa ovvaywvifopevos, kai Tis 6 mpdrroyv wrép bya 
Kal TO TH mwoAE ouudepoy (nToyv, eyo pev Toivuy 

éyparya BovrAedwv aromdely tiv taxiorny rods mpé- 
oBets én rovs Térovs, év ois dv dvta Pirurmov truvdd- 
vevrat, Kat rods Spkous arodapBdvev: obroe S& ovdE 10 

f 26 ypdrpavros éuoh taira moety nOéAnoav, i dé rob’ 

| nodvaro, ® dvdpes AOnvain; éyd Siddgo. Pirirro 

pev iv ouppepov as mAcioTov Tov peTratd xpévov yevé- 

aba: trav Spxwv, dyiv 8 as éAdxiorov. dtd ti; Gri 

dpeis pev ove add As adpdoare wpépas pdvoy, aAN’ 15 

ag is nAmicare Thy eipyynv eceoOat, mdoas efeddoare 

Tas TapacKevas TaS TOD trohgpov, 6 5é TOTO Ex mavros 

Too xpovov pddtora éempayparedvero, vouifwv, Sep iy 

adnbés, Soa THS ToAEMS mpoAdBot pd Tod Tods SpKovs 

dmodobvat, maévra Tatra BeBaiws Efew ovdéva yap 20 

27 riv elpnyny Avoew TovTwY Evexa. & Ey Tpoopmpevos 

dvdpes “AOnvaio kai Aoyifdpevos 7d Wgdiopa Tobro 

ypddw, mAciv émi rods témous év ois dv 7 Pidurmos, 

Kai Tods Epkous Thy Taxlorny drrokapBdver, iv’ éxdv- 


25. 8. BovAetwv, ‘in my capacity 
as member of the BovAf,’ § 28. De- 
mosthenes seems to have been the 
only senator among the ambassadors. 

Io. atroAapBave, ‘try to get the 
oaths;’ see note on dapodcacOa, § 2. 

ovSe.. rodro, ‘even after I had 
carried this further resolution.’ The 
ambassadors ought to have departed 
after the original yngiopa of Philo- 
crates which concluded the peace. 


26. 13. rév perafd .. Spxwv. Com- 
pare Fals. Leg. § 181. p. 393 70 ds 
mAcioTrov Tov petatd xpdvoy ihkatpp- 
Ojvas Tov Tous Spxovs dwodaBPeiv, where 
see Shilleto’s note. 

16. &eAvoare. Dind. has éfedrv- 
oaoGe, which Dissen, with justice, pre- 
fers. ‘Relaxed your own prepara- 
tions.’ 

19. Soca ris éAews wpoAGBor apd 
vou «.7.A., ‘as many places belonging 
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falsehoods which he has uttered against me it is shown that 
not one contains a grain of truth. 


Accordingly, after the state had made the peace, I beg you 25 


once more to examine what each of us chose on principle to 
do under the new circumstances: for from this you will know 
who it was that fought throughout on Philip’s side, and who 
it was that worked for you and sought the advantage of the 
state. On my part, then, I proposed, in my place as senator, 
that the ambassadors should sail with all despatch to any places 
in which they might hear of Philip’s presence, and try to ad- 
minister the oaths to him; but, even after I had carried this 


motion, my opponents were not pleased to obey. And what 26 


was the force of this, men of Athens? I will inform you. It 
was Philip’s interest that the interval of time before he took 
the oaths should be as wide as possible ; it was your interest 
that it should be as narrow as possible. Why? Because, on 
your part, not only from the day on which you were sworn, but 
from the day on which you hoped that there would be peace, 
you relaxed all your preparations for the war; he, on the con- 
trary, had been scheming for this, above all things, from the 
commencement, thinking, what indeed was true, that he would 
retain securely all the possessions of the state which he could 
capture before rendering the oaths: for, reasons he, none will 
break the peace for the sake of these. 
Athens, and calculating upon this, I drafted the following de- 
cree, that we should sail to any places in which Philip might 
be quartered and swear him with all despatch, that the Thra- 
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to Athens as he could pre-occupy, be- 
fore,’ etc. 

It is quite possible, in Fals. Leg. § go. 
Pp. 366 amply rovray Ti THs wéAEwS Tpoda- 
Bety, that the rpo- in mpoAaBeiv governs 
Ths wéAews, and that Shilleto is right 
in rendering that passage, ‘ Before he 
had got the start of the city and pos- 
sessed himself of any of these places :’ 
although in the sense of ‘ anticipating 
another,’ the verb does not seem else- 


where to be used with an accusative of 
the thing gained by the anticipation, 
the natural construction (as contra 
Cor. § 6. p. 1103 mpoAaBaw 8é pov 
adore mporepoy Aéyev), being with acre. 
In the present instance, however, the 
preposition contained in the verb 
merely anticipates, as § 60 it reiterates, 
the clause introduced by apo rod. 
a1. Adoav, supply évdpucer. 
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tov Tov Opakay, Trav bueTépwv ouppdxov, TadTa TA 
xopla & viv obros dtéoupe, 73 Zépprov Kal 76 Muprnvov 
kat tyv “Epyioxny, obtm ylyvow@® of SpKot, Kal pi 
mpodaBav éxeivos Tovs émtkaipovs Tav Témrwv KUptos 
Tis Opdxns Katacrain, pndé troddGv pev xpnudrov 
ToAAGy O& orpaTimray evtropnaas ek TovTo@Y padiws Tois 
28rourois émtxetpoin mpdypacw, elra roiro piv ovyi 
éyer 73 Widiopa, odd dvayryvdcKe’ ef d& BovAetov 
éya mpocdyew tos mpéoBeas @ynv deliv, Todrd pov 
diaBddrer. GAAG Th Exphv pe moleiv; pt mpood- 
yew ypdypat rods émi rob0 Aeovras, tv’ div dtade- 
X9Gow ; 9 Oéay pi) Karavetpat Tov apxiréxrova avrois 
KereDoat; GAN éy tov Svoivy dBorot ebedpovy dv, ef 
ph rodr éypddn. T& cupdépovta ris wérews eder pe 
guddrrev, Ta 8 dda, dorep ovrot, wempaxévar; ov 
Simov. Aéye rotvuy por 7d Widiopa rouri AaBdr, 8 


§§ 27-29. 


15 


caghas ovros cidds mrapéBn, 


29 


réeye. 


PH®ISMA. [Em apyovros Mynoiplrov, éxarop- 


Batdvos Evn Kat véq, pvdts mputavevovons Lavd.ovldos, 


27. 2. Svéovpe, Aeschines even dis- 
torts the names, § 82 ovrds éorw w& 
’"AOnvatos 6 mpwros eevpdy Sépprov 
reixos Kat Aopickov nat "Epyioxny at 
Muprickny #.7.A. 

3. ovrw ylyvow8’. Cf. § 7 note. 

5. xpypatev perhaps refers to the 
gold-mines at Crenides (Philippi), 
which supplied Philip with his most 
powerful ‘ siege-artillery.’ 

6. &« Tovrov, ‘from these districts,’ 
or, ‘after this.’ 

28. 7. Aesch. § 76. 

elra, ‘in spite of this,’ cf. § 22. 
8. el=‘if it happened that,’ a less 
definite 87x, cf. §§ 44, 193. 

BovAcvov, § 25. 
* 13. év rotv Suotv 6BoAotv. The price 
is put for the seat for which it was 


paid. The ‘two-obol places’ were 
the ordinary unreserved seats. 

el pi totr’ épyaon, ‘if this (the 
motion that they should be invited to 
the mpoedpia, or seats of honour) had 
not been proposed.’ 

14. Before cupdépovta Dind. has 
juxpa, which is indispensable to the 
sense. , 

15. Ta SAa, §§ 39, 278, 303. 

17. Aéye is addressed to the clerk of 
the archons. Strictly Aéyew means 
rather to quote than to recite, for 
which the regular word is dvayiyve- 
one, 

29. 18. The documents to which 
Demosthenes refers are lost. Their 
place has been filled, by whom we do 
not know, with imitations which in 
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cians, your allies, might still hold those positions which my 
opponent recently disparaged, Serrium and Myrtenum and 
Ergisca, when the oaths were taken, and that he might not, 
by having secured the places which were of moment, be estab- 
lished as*master of Thrace, and having provided himself with 
much money and many troops from these districts, easily essay 
the sequel of his policy. In spite of this, while my adversary 28 
does not quote or recite this decree, yet, if it happened that I 
was the senator who thought we should introduce Philip’s ambas- 
sadors to the popular assembly, he misrepresents this act of mine. 
But what ought I to have done? Ought I not to have proposed 
to introduce the men who had come for the special purpose of 
conferring with you? or not to have instructed the lessee of the 
theatre to assign them seats? ‘ Well,’ say you, ‘they would have 
sat as spectators in the two-obol seats, if that motion had not 
been passed.’ What, was I to have guarded the petty interests of 
the state, but to have sold her main interests, as my opponents 
have done? Iimagine not. Therefore take and read me this 
decree, which my opponent deliberately passed over. Now read. 


DECREE. 


In the archonship of Mnesiphilus, on the last day of Heca- 29 
tombaeon, under the prytanyship of the tribe Pandionis, Demo- 


» 


many particulars are unsuccessful. 
These spurious documents, which 
cease to be supplied after § 187 (exc. 
the epigram § 289), are frequently 
irrelevant ; the names of the archons 
are wrongly stated, except in one 
instance; dates and facts are inaccu- 
rately given; and expressions occur 
which only belong to very late Greek. 

In this first example éAéo@ax is not 
to the point, as the ambassadors were 
already chosen: they were ten in num- 
ber, not five; and all the names found 
here, except that of Aeschines, are 
erroneous. The true archon was 
Themistocles, the true date 3rd Muny- 
chion. The peace was voted in the 
second assembly, not the first ; and as 
the oaths were at once taken on the 


Athenian part, in presence of Anti- 
pater, there was no occasion to repeat 
them to Philip, but only to administer 
the oath to him. The yypiopa to 
which Demosthenes refers was passed 
by the senate alone (in exercise of 
extraordinary powers then conferred 
upon it) and not by the people. 
Lastly iwepBorn, in the sense of 
‘delay,’ is not Attic; and dpoAoyov- 
pévas is at least doubtful. 

19. vp kaivég. Plutarch, Solon 25: 
‘Observing the irregularity of the 
months, and that the moon neither 
rose nor set at the same time with the 
sun, as it often happened that in the 
same day she overtook and passed by 
him, he ordered that day to be called 
évy «ai véa (the old and the new); 
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Anpocbévns Anpoobévovs Taraneds efrev, éretdy Bl- 
Aimtos dmoctelAas mpéoBers wept ris elpfuns dpodroyov- 
pévas tenolnrat ovvOyKas, Sed5x Oat Th Bovdj Kat T@ 
dno TO "AOnvalov, Stws av 7 elphun emiredeoOH H em- 
Xeporovnbeioa év TH mpeTn exxAnola, mpéoBers EA€oOat 5 
éx mavtwv “AOnvalov 75n wévre, Tous 5¢ xetporovnbévras 
drodnpety pndeplay trepBorAnv tocovpévovs, Strov ay dvra 
muvOdvevra. tov PldAurmov, cal rods Spxovs AaBety re 
map avtrod xat dSo0dva. thy taxlorny émt rats @podoyn- 
Bévats cvvOjKkats ad’t@ mpos Tov AOnvalwy dSjpov, cvpte- 
ptAapBdvovtas Kai Tovs éxarépwy ovppdxovs. ampéaBeus 
npeOnoav EtBovdos ’AvadAvorios, Alcytvns Kodwxldns, 
Kngicopar ‘Papvovotos, Anuoxpdrns PAveds, KAcwp Ko- 
Owxldns. | 


| 


oO 


80 Taira ypdpavros éuod Tore, kai TO TH WéAEL TUUPE- 15 
pov, ov 7d Pirirm@ (nrodvros, Bpaxd ppovricarres of 
Xpnorol mpécBers obtor KabjvTo év Maxedovia. Tpeis 
Sdovs pyvas, ws HAOe Pirurmos ex Opaxns wévra 
karaorpewdpevos, éfdv huepov Séka, u&ddov dé Tpiov 
9 Tertdpov, eis tov ‘EdXAnomovrov adixOa Kal Ta 20 

ig ss 4 a \ 38 a b a 
Xopia coat, AaBdvras rods Spxovs mply Exeivoy EfEedelv 
avrd ov yap dy typar avrav mapévrey juar, 7) ovK 
dy dpxifouey adrév, dare THS eipnvns av dinpaprhKe 
Kal ovK dv dpddrepa elxe, Kal Tiv eiphynv Kal Ta 
Xopia, 25 

‘ 7 3 A 4 ~ ? 

31 Td pev toivwy év tH mpeoBelg mpa@rov KrEmpa pev 
Pidirmov Swpodéxnua St trav adixov Tovtov dvOperrev 
To.ovrov éyévero’ tmép ov Kai rére kal viv kal del 
6poroy@ Kai modepeiv Kal SiadéperOat rovros* Erepov 


assigning the part of it beforethecon- afterwards, when the solar year came 
junction to the old month, and the into use, the term was applied to the 
rest to the beginning of the new.’ last day of every month without dis- 
(Langhorne.) ‘This would only occur crimination. 

every other month, on the 30th; but 30. 17. tpets SAovs pfivas is of 
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sthenes, the son of Demosthenes, of the deme Paeania, moved that, 
Whereas Philip, having sent ambassadors to treat for peace, 
hath formed an accepied covenant, tt hath been resolved by the 
council and commons of the Athenians, in order that the peace 
may be completed which was voted at the first assembly, to choose 
ambassadors from the whole body of Athenians, to the just num- 
ber of five, and that those who are elected shall leave the country 
without making any delay, to wherever they may hear Philip 
1s quartered, and that they take the oaths from him and tender 
them to him witth all despatch, according to the covenant with 
the Athenian people agreed upon by him, comprehending also the 
allies of etther side. As ambassadors were chosen Eubulus of the 
deme Anaphlystus, Aeschines of the deme Cothocts, Cephisophon of 
the deme Rhamnus, Democrates of the deme Phlyes, Cleon of the 
deme Cothocis. 


After I had then proposed and carried this decree, seeking 30 
what was expedient for my country, not what was expedient for 
Philip, these worthy ambassadors paid little heed, and sat idly 
in Macedonia for three entire months, until Philip had come 
from Thrace, having brought the whole beneath his power, 
although it was possible for them within ten days, or rather 
within three or four, to have reached the Hellespont and to have 
delivered the places, by getting the oaths from him before he 
completed their destruction. For he. would not have laid a finger 
on them in our presence, or, if he had, we would not have sworn 
him; so that he would have forfeited the peace and would not 
have retained both advantages, the peace as well as the places. 

So the first act during the embassy of theft on the part of Philip, 31 
and of venality on the part of my iniquitous opponents, took this 
character; on which score I confess that then, now, and for ever 
I am at open war and feud with them. But I ask you to regard 


course an exaggeration: v. Introduc- imperfect for aorist indicative in 


tion I. conditional sentences : cf. § 28 é@ewpouv 
19. After xaraorpefdpevos Dind. dy, § 65 ed .. fryer, §§ 76, 133. 
has rdxei, 31. 27. After dvO@pwmwv Dind. has 


24. elxe. Demosthenes often uses ai Oeois €x@p@v, and omits «ai before 
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& edOds éhegtis ert rotrov petfov xaxotvpynpa Oedoacde. 
32éredy yap dpooce tiv eipjyvnv 6 Pirurmos mporaBov 
tiv Opaxny dia rovrovs ovyxi TweicbévTas TO Eu@ Yn- 
diocpart, mar @veiTat Tap avtav Srws pi) driwpev 
> aaa ¢ a 5 “A 4 aA > AQ “ 
ex Maxedovias, ws ta THs orpareias THs émi rods 
Poxéas edtpeni tojoatro, iva pH, Seip’ drayyeddv- 
Tov hav bre pédAAEL Kal mapacKevdferat mropever Oat, 
e£ENOorre tpeis Kai mepimAevocavTes Tais Tpinpecty eis 
Hbas omep mporepov Kreioatre Tov Térov, GAN’ dp 
sy ? aA ) ? A 7 A 5) ‘ 
akovoiTe Tadta dmayyeAAbvtoy hyav KaKelvos évTos 

~ . ~ “~~ b 
33 cin Mudav Kai pndey exo’ speis mrovjoat, otro 8 fv 
6 Pidirmos &v PiBwo Kai TodAH dyovia ph Kal TadrTa 
TpoetAnporos avrod, ef pd Tod Toys Pwoxéas arrodéoOau 
° 9 
Wndicacbe Bonbeiv, expvyo Ta Tpdypar avrév, doreE 
picOodra: Tov Katdmrvorov TouTovi, ovKEeTL KOLA peTa 
A 3 ~ 
tov &ddov mpéaBewr add idia nal’ atbrév, rorabra mpos 
A ~ 3 
bas elmeity kal dmayyeiAa, dt oy AmavT airddero. 


34d£1G dé, & dvdpes "AOnvaiot, cal Séopat Tooro peuvi- 


cOat map Sdrov Tov dyéva, drt pi) KaTnyopjoavros 
Aicyxivov pdtv ew tis ypadis od av éyd Abyor 
ovdéva érroovpny Erepov, mdécais 8 airias Kal Brac- 


pnpiats dpa rovrov Kexpnpévov avdyKn Kadpot impos 


§§ 31-34. 


5 


Io 


T5 


20 


wokepeitv. The latter is certainly an 
advantage, as the difficulties which 
have arisen with regard to the dis- 
tinction between moAepety and Sd:age- 
peoOa: (where Kennedy supposes an 
anticlimax) disappear. With the 
reading of Dind. woAepeiv xal diadé- 
peoOa contain but one verbal idea, 
the first verb colouring the second 
adverbially: ‘I am at open war in 
my variance with them,’ ‘I am at 
daggers drawn with them.’ See on 
érpayqybe Kat diefyer § 13. 

32. 3. Std rovrovs obxt Trevo8évras, 
§ 57. 


4. atmlopev. dmpev would be more 
regular ; but it is harsh to deny that the 
subjunctive is good Greek after the his- 
toric present dveira: Retaining this, 
the clauses 8rws pt) drimpe ..iva pn.. 
éféA@orre give an instance of the idio- 
matic construction which expresses 
a direct consequence by the subjunctive 
and a further or indirect consequence 
by the optative. Compare Thuc. iii. 
22 Srws doa ra onpeta.. 7 eat pr) 
BonGoiev, where see Arnold’s note and 
Thue. vii. 17. 4, viii. 87. 3; Herod. 
viii. 76. 2, ix. 51. 3. 
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another villany immediately subsequent and yet greater than 
the former. After Philip had sworn to the peace, having pre- 32 
viously occupied Thrace—thanks to my opponents having 
refused to obey my decree—he made a second purchase 
from them, that we should not depart from Macedonia until 
he had brought to perfection the preparations for his expedition 
against the Phocians, wishing that you might not, on our bring- 
ing home the news that he was purposing and preparing to 
march, send out your own forces, and by sailing round in your 
triremes to Thermopylae, as once you did before, close the 83 
pass, but that at the time when you should be listening to these 
reports from us he might be on this side of Thermopylae, and 
you might be able todo nothing. To such an extent was Philip 
in fear, or rather in great excruciation of mind, lest, even after 
his previous capture of these places, should you decree, before 
the Phocians were destroyed, to send them help, the situation 
should escape him, that he hired my despicable opponent, no 
longer in concert with thé other ambassadors, but privately and 
personally, to make such speeches and such reports to you as 
ruined everything. Now I require, men of Athens, and I en- 34 
treat that you remember during the whole course of the trial, 
that, if Aeschines had brought no accusation extraneous to the 
indictment, no more would I have made a single remark foreign 
to the question ; but, since my opponent has employed charges 
and calumnies too of every kind, it is necessary for me also to 


g. For rétov Dind. has rop0pév. 

I1, €xov8’, ‘be able,’ § 4, etc. The 
translation ‘have nothing to do’ 
would require éxor0’ S7e roroire. 

$3.13. ed is omitted by Dissen (with 
many MSS.), d«obcayres inserted be- 
fore Yypicacde and «ai before éxpuyou: 
‘lest, even though he had preoccupied 
these places, you: should, on receipt 
of the information, decree to send help 
before the Phocians were destroyed, 
and so the situation should slip from 
his grasp,’ etc. This reading has the 
advantage of not violating the canon 


of absolute clauses, namely, that the 
subject of an absolute clause may not 
be identical with either the subject or 
the object of the main sentence. The 
text before us does violate this canon, 
avrov being identical with adrdv, 
(It is to be remarked that >’, on the 
authority of which MS. ef depends, has 
with it the impossible yYndionae.) 
Another violation occurs § 135, where 
see note. 

17. & dv. See &’ obs § 35, where 
there is little difference of meaning. 


30 


35 éxaora TOY KaTnyopoupévay pikpa amroxkpivacOat. ives 


36 OnBaior. 
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ody Roav of mapa Tovrou Adyot Tore pnOevres, Kal du’ 
ods dravt admadeTo; as ov det OopuBeioba: TS trape- 
AndvOévac Pirurmov elow MuvdrAGv" Eorar yap amavl 
80a BovrecO’ speis, eav exnO hovyiav, cal dxovcerbe 
dvoiv } Tpidv hpepar, ots piv éxOpos fee, didrov avdrov 
yeyevnpévor, ois dé pidros, Todvarvtiov éxOpdv. ob yap 
Ta phyata ras olketérnras pn BeBatody, pada cepvas 
dvoud(wv, GAA 7d TadvTa ovpdéperr> oupdépew de 
Pillrro kai Poxedor Kal tyiv dpolws mract ths 
dvadynotas kai THs Baptrnros dmadd\ayfvat THs Tov 
tabra 8 dopévas tives Fxovoy avrod did 
THY 750 drrovoay adméyOeay mpds Tos OnBaiovs. 
ovv cuvéBn pera Tadt evOds, odk els paxpdv ; Tods pev 
Paxéas drodécbat kal katackagiva: Tas TéAELS avTOY, 
vpas 8 jovyiav dyayivras Kal rotro meobévras 
puxpov torepoy oKevaywyeiv Ex Tov aypav, TooToy Oe 
xpuciov AaBeiv, kat Erte mpds TovToLs Ti péev dmréxOecay 
tiv -mpos OnBaiovs Kai Oerradrods tH wéAE yevérOan, 


87 Thy 5& ydpw Thy birép Tov Twempaypevov Pirie. rt 


& obrw rair eye, Aéye por 76 Te Tod KadNobévous 
Wigiopa kal riv emtoroAry Tod Pidirrov, e£ ov dugo- 


tépov TadO dmavO dpiv ora pavepd. Héye. 


VHOISMA. [Em Movnoipirov adpxovtos, ovy- 


35. 2. wal 8’ ots. The «al is 


, 
Tl 


§§ 35—37- 


10 


15 


20 


‘all was over’ with the Phocians: see 


meaningless and should be excised, 
cf. § 143. 

6. ols pév, the Phocians, ols 5é, the 
Thebans. 

36.13. Urotoave.r.A. ‘The under- 
current of hatred,’ § 315, or, here 
perhaps, ‘the hatred still rankling’ 
against the Thebans. 

14. e00vs. Aeschines spoke on the 
13th Scirophorion, and by the 23rd 


Fals. Leg. §§ 64-66. p. 359. For the 
pleonasm cf. § 137 nerd rave’ borepoy. 

18. dtréxOerav tHv pds OnBalous «al 
@ertadovs here means ‘the hatred felt 
on the part of the Thebans and Thes- 
salians against Athens,’ although the 
apparently similar phrase above meant 
the hatred felt by the Athenians 
against the Thebans. For the szd- 
jectsve use of xpés compare Philip. ii. 
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make short answers to each set of accusations. What, therefore, 
were the words which were uttered at that time by my opponent, 
thanks to which all was lost? They were these: ‘You must 
not be alarmed at the fact that Philip has passed to the south 
of Thermopylae: for you shall have all you wish, if you pre- 
serve your quietude; and you shall hear, within two or three 
days, that to those whose enemy he came, he has become a 
friend, while to those whose friend he came, he has on the 
other hand become hostile. For,’ said he, phrasing it very 
grandiloquently, ‘it is not words that cement connections but 
identity of interests; and it is to the interest of Philip and the 
Phocians, and all of you alike, to be rid of the heartlessness and 
oppressiveness of the Thebans.’ There were some who lis- 
tened gladly to these words from him on account of the under- 
current of hatred which at that time set against the Thebans. 
_ What, then, occurred immediately, not remotely, after this? It 
occurred that, on the one hand, the Phocians were destroyed 
and their cities razed to the ground; while you, on the other 
hand, after having preserved your inactivity and listened to my 
opponent, shortly afterwards had to hurry in your property from 
the country; that my opponent received gold; and that, still 
further, in addition to this, the city earned the hatred of the 
Thebans and the Thessalians, while Philip earned their grati- 
tude for what had been done. To prove that this is so, read to 
me both the decree of Callisthenes and the letter of Philip, 
from both of which all this will be plain to you. Please read. 


, DECREE. 
In the archonship of Mnesiphilus, an extraordinary assembly 


35 


36 


37 


§ 3: p. 66 riv apds tpas dréxOaayv 
dxvovvres, and Fals. Leg. § 96. p. 368 
bpiy pty ri éxOpay riv mpds OnBalous 

(er, StAlrry Se Xap weroinxer. 

87, 20. Sr. ‘In proof that,’ and 
so often: see Index. 

24. Whdiopa. The name of the ar- 
chon (see § 29) and the date (v. infra) 
given are wrong: wapevpeots in the 
sense of ‘pretext’ is not classical, 
wocratey yiyvecda: is only found else- 


where in Polybius, and the combina- 
tion into one court of 6 ém ray SrAov 
otparnyés (supposed to mean the 
commander of the heavy-armed in- 
fantry), 6 éwt rijs dtorenoews (supposed 
to be the military minister of finance), 
and the ‘clerk of the council’ is re- 
markable, unless a counci 


ouncil-clerk be 
author of the forgery. 
auykAjrou éxxAnolas, sc. -yevo- 


pers. 


32 


38 


39 


AHMOZOENOYS 


KAyjTov éxxAnolas tnd otparnyév Kal mpurdvewy Kat 
Bovdis yvoun, payaxtnpidvos Sexdrn amdvros, KadAu- 
obévns’ Ereovixov Padnpeds etre, undéva’ AOnvatov pndeua 
mapevpéce: ey TH X@pa KoiTatoy yiyverOat GAN év doret 
kat Ilecparet, Soot wy év tots dpovplois eloiv dmoreray- 
pévor’ tovtwy 8° Exdorovs, Hv mapéAaBov Taw, Siarnpety 
pyre anuepevovras pjre aroxocrobvtas. bs av be anecOjon 
rede TO Wdlopari, évoxos ZaTw Tois Tis mpodoctlas ém- 
tyslots, éay pan te Gddvarov emiderxvin wepi Eavtdy’ trept 
5 rod ddvvdrou émixpiwérw 6 émt Trév StAWY oTpaTnyds 
kal 6 emt ris diouxyjoews Kat 6 ypappareds tis BovAjs. 
xaraxopl(ew de Kal rd éx rOv dypGv Tavra THY Taxlorny, 
Ta pev évrds oradlwy Exarov etxoor els Gorv cat Tlepaca, 
Ta 5€ éxrés oradlwy éExardv elxoor EXevoiva cat PvdAjv 
kal “Agidvay cal ‘Pauvodyra cal Dovnor. | 


"Ap émi ravras rats éAmlot Thy eipyyny érroreioe, 


4 trait émnyyéerreO’ dpiv odtos 6 picbwrds; 
Aéye 82) tiv emorodijy jv ereupe Pidurmos pera 


TAUTA, 


EINISTOAH ®IAIMMIOY. ([Bacirebs Maxeddvev 
Dirrrros’APnvaiwy rH Bovdy cal ro Sjyw xalpew. tore 
nas tapeAndvOdras elow TvAGy xai ra xara rhyv Poxlda 
td éavrovs metoinpévous, cal baa pev éxovelws mpoce- 
rl0ero Tév ToALcpaTwY, Ppovpas elaaynoxdras els ava, 
7a dé wy Vraxovovra Kata kpdros AaBevres kal é€avdpa- 
Tod.odpevor KaTeokdyapev. dxovwy St kat tas Twapa- 
oxevacerbat Bondety airots yéypada tyiv, tva wh mAetov 


§§ 37-39. 


15 


1. «al before BovAjjs is bracketed by 
Dind. as interpolated, and is certainly 
objectionable, as mpurdvewy is on his- 
torical grounds better taken with id. 

2. Sexdry amévros. The Attic 
month at this time was divided into 
three decades: in the first decade the 
days were counted as voupnvia, Sevrépa, 
etc., unvds lorauévov; in the second 


as mpwrn, etc., wecouvros (or mpwrn En 
déxa); in the third, counting back- 
wards from the last day of the month 
inclusively, dexarn, évarn, etc., dme- 
évros (pOivovros, Afryovros), or some- 
times mpwrn, Sevrépa, etc., éwt eladd. 
In the present case Sexdrn dmdvros 
would mean the 21st of a month con- 
taining thirty days ; but Maspaxrnpidy 
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having been convened by the generals, according to a resolution of 
the prytantes and the council, on the twenty-first of Maemacterion, 
Callisthenes, the son of Eteontcus, of the deme of Phalerus, moved: 
That no Athenian on any excuse pass the night in the country, but 
im the city or the Piraeus, except those who are detached in the 
garrisons : and that each body of the latter strictly observe the post 
whith they recetved, absenting themselves netther by day nor by 
night. And whosoever shall disobey thts decree, let him be lable 
to the penalties of treason, unless he can point in excuse of himself 
to some circumstance beyond hts control: and with regard to such 88 
circumstances let the decision rest with the commander of the heavy 
infantry and the minister of finance and the clerk of the council. 
Also, that the citizens bring in all their property from the country 
with despatch, property within a hundred and twenty stades to come 
tnto the city or the Piraeus, property more remote than a hundred 
and twenty stades to Eleusts or Phyle or Aphidna or Rhamnus or 
Suntum. 

Was it with the hope of this that you made the peace, or 
were these the promises held out to you by this hireling ? 

Now read the letter which Philip sent after this. 39 


LETTER OF PHILIP. 


Philip, king of the Macedontans, to the counctl and commons 
of the Athenians, greeting. Know that we have passed south of 
Thermopylae and have subjected to ourselves the places in the dis- 
trict of Phocts, and into all the cities which voluntarily adhered 
to us have introduced garrisons ; but those which did not respond, 
having taken them by storm and sold the inhabitants as slaves, we 
have demolished. But hearing that you also are making pre- 
parations to send them atd, I have written to you in order that you 
may not trouble yourselves unnecessarily about them: for I think 


(at any rate in Ol. 108. 3) had only always adopted conciliatory tones. No 


twenty-nine days. | Phocian towns were taken by storm 
38. 9. aSuvarov, § 108. (xara xpdros), but all destroyed after 
15. At the end of the yf#giopa Dind. surrendering upon terms: cf. Fals. Leg. 
has elwe KadArcdévns Sadnpevs. § 68. p. 360 pndepiay 1Qy wédewy Trav 


39. 18. Before érepwe Dind. has év Swxevow dr@var modropkia pnd éx 

ip’. mpooBoAjs xara xpatos, GAA’ é« Tow 

20. The tone of this letter is impe- omeicacOa mavras apinv dworéoGat. 
rious, while Philip is reported to have 23. mpoceriPero, § 195. 


D 


évoyAjobe wept TovTrwy’ Tots ev yap Gros ovde perpidy 
pot doxeire Tovey, THY elpnynv ovvOéyevot Kat spolws 
avtimapeEdyovres, kal Tadra ovde ocupTEprerAnppevwy TOV 
Doxéwy év tats xowals nudy cvvOjkas. Gore eav py 
éupéevnte Tois @poroynuevors, ovdey mporepyoete Ew Tod 5 
épOaxévar ddixodyres. | : 

40 ‘Axovere os sagas Snrot Kal Stopiferat ev rij mpds 
bas emioroAG mpos Tovs éavrod cvppdyovs Gri “éyw 
Tatra wemoinxa adkévrov ‘AOnvaiwov Kai Avroupévar, 
got ef wep eU gpoveire, @ OnBaio xal Oerradroi, 10 
Tovrous pev €xOpovs virornweabe, éuol S& moretcere,” 
ov TovToLS TOIS PHuact ypdrpas, Taira dé Bovdrdpuevos 
decxvivat, Tovyapoty éx rovrwy @yxeTOo éxeivous AaBav 
eis Td pnd éTioiv mpoopav Trav pera& Tadra pnd ai- 
cOdvecOat, GAN éGcat mévra Td mpdypata éxeivoy UP’ 15 
éauT@ mrojcacba é£ dv rais mapotcats cupdopais of 

41 radainwpot Kéxpnvrat, 6 O& tad’rns THs wioTews adTa 
auvepyos kal cuvvaywviotis Kal 6 Oeip drayyeiAas Ta 
wevds Kal hevaxioas buds obrés eorw 6 Ta OnBaior 
ddup6pevos viv 7dOn kal de~iov as oixtpd, Kai ToUTw@Y 20 
kal trav év Poxeiot Kaxav Kai 60 dAXa werévOacw of 
"EdAnves dmrdvrwv avros ay airios. OdyAov yap Ste od 
pev ddyeis emi trois ovpBeBnkdbow, Aicyxivn, Kai rods 
OnBaious €decis, kTAp’ Exov ev TH Bowwria Kai yewpyav 
Ta exeivov, Ey@ d& xaipw, bs edOds éEnrovpny bd TOO 25 
TavTa mpdgavros. 

42 “Adda yap éumérraxa eis Adyous, ods abtika wadXov 


I. Tots SAots, ‘in your general policy,’ having his own allies in view. 
$8 : ei 303; or perhaps ‘absolutely.’ 12, TOvTOLs ToOis Hypacr = not writing 

O. 7. SyAot wat Sropilerar, § 13. chs in so many words, § 103. 
Siopiherdie = afirmare (Dissen), the 13. AaBav, § 20, Fals. Leg. § 21. p. 
idea being not that of ‘defining,’ but . 347, ‘he had so completely mastered 

that of ‘distinct declaration.’ them before he left that (eis). 
8. mpos Tovs éavrot cuppdyous = 41. 19. 5 .. 65updpevos, ‘whom we 
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that in the general tenor of your policy you are doing what ts any- 
thing but fair in having concerted peace with me and none the less 
begun to march your troops to take the field against me, and that 
too when the Phocians were not comprehended in our common cove- 
nant. Hence, tf you do not abide by the terms agreed on, you will 
be beforehand in nothing except in setting an example of aggression. 


You hear with what distinctness Philip plainly proclaims, in40 
the letter addressed to you, for the understanding of his own 
allies, ‘I have done this against the will and to the hurt of the 
Athenians; so that if you are well-advised, men of Thebes and 
Thessaly, you will regard them as enemies and put your trust 
in me.’ Not that he wrote in these terms, but he wished to in- 
dicate as much. Asa natural consequence of this, he had left 
them so entirely duped that they foresaw or scented nothing 
whatsoever of what was to follow, but suffered him to bring the 
whole situation into his own grasp. Hence the unhappy peo- 
ples have experienced their present calamities. And the man 41 
who worked and fought with Philip to create this credulity, and 
who brought home the false reports and tricked you, is my 
opponent, whom we hear talking pathetically about the present 
sufferings of the Thebans and telling us in detail how pitiful 
they are, although both of these mischiefs and of the suffering 
among the Phocians and of everything else which the Hel- 
lenes have had to endure, he is himself the guilty cause. A 
likely thing, Aeschines, that you smart at the revolution of 
events and compassionate the Thebans, seeing that you are a 
proprietor in Boeotia and farm the lands which were theirs, and 
that I on the other side exult—I, whose instant surrender was 
demanded by the author of these miseries. 

But I find I have launched upon discussions which it will 42 


heard speak so pathetically.’ Com- 24. yewpySv. Demosthenes speaks 
pare Aeschines contra Ct. § 157 voul- of Aeschines’ yewpyia: (‘farms’) as 
oal’ épay dAtoKopévny THY TOA, TaX@v bringing in thirty minae, Fals. Leg. 
waTacKkagas, éumphoes vind, dyopevas § 158. p. 386. 
yuvaixas wai tatdas eis Sovdeiav, mpe- 25. €fqroupyy, § 322. 
oBuvras dv pwrous, mpecBuridas yuvaixas, +00 taita mpdfavros, Alexander. 
dpe perapavOavovras tiv érevdepiay, 

D2 


36 AHMOZOENOYS2 §§ 42-45. 


tows dppboe rAéyev, errdverus 6) wédw emi ras drro- 
deffers, Os Ta TovToy adikhpara Tov vuvl TapbyToY 
mpaypdrev yéyovey airia. 

"Eredn yap eénrdrnade pév dpeis dd Tob Pidfrov 
did TrovTav Tay év Tais mpcoBeias picbwodyrwy éavrovs 5 
TO Pirirre kai ovdey drnbés tiv drayyerdvrov, éfn- 
mwadrnvro S& of tadaimapor Poxeis Kal dvppnvto af 

43 moves avray, Ti éyévero ; of pev KaTrdwrvoto Oerradol 
kat dvaicOnror OnBaior pirov evepyérny cwrijpa tov 
Dirtimmov hyobvro’ mdvr éxeivos jv avrois: ode dovijy 10 
Hxovoy, ef rts AdXo Tt BovAorTo Aéyery. pets de bpopa- 
pevot Ta tempaypéva Kal dvoyepaivoyres tyere Ti 
eipjynv Suws’ ov yap jv 6 Tt dy érroteire, Kai of &dAot 
dé" EdAnves, spoiws bpiv wedevaxiopévor Kal dinpaprn- 
Kéres @v HAmicay, Hyov Ti eipnynv, avrol tTpdmrov Tid 


oo 


5 

44€K qTodAob Todenotpevor. Ste yap wepudyv Pidurmos 
"/Adupiods Kai TptBaddAods, riwds St Kal tov ‘EdARvev 
Kareotpépero, kai duvdpeis moddds Kal peyddas érovetO 
dh éavT@, kal Ties TV Ex TOV TbdAEwY Ei TH TiS «Ei- 
pins éefovcia Badifovres éxcioe StepOelpovto, dy ets 20 
ovros fv, Tore mdvres, ép ods radra mapeokevdger’ 
éxeivos, émoAcnobvro. ef O& pt noOdvovro, Erepos 6 

45 Nbyos ovTos, ov mpos EE, Eyo pev yap mpotAeyoy Kai 
Stepaprupopny kai map dpiv del Kai dro weugdbecinu’ af 
dé rédels Evocouy T&Y pev Ev TO modirever Oat Kal mpdr- 25 
te SwpodokovvTav Kal StapOepopévwy emi yphpact, 


42. 4. énmarnobe pev. . éEnid- 6. T6 SAlrm is omitted by Dind. 
ayvrTo 8€. Repeated words are regu- 43. 8. xatdmrvotot, § 63. 
larly attended by péy .. 5é without any 10. wavr’. Compare Thuc. viii. 
sense of opposition between the clauses 95. 1 EvBo.a yap airois..xavra iy. 
in which they stand, § 81. Cf. #pxov 13. After eipqvnv Dind. has dopevos, 
pév ..qpxov 5€ Aeschines contr. Ct, and «al before airol. 
§ 25, quoted below on § 55. 15. tpétrov tid, § 101. 
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perhaps be more fitting to take presently: so I will go back 
again to my demonstrations, to prove that the iniquities of my 
opponents have been the cause of our present troubles. 

When you had been deceived by Philip, through the instru- 
mentality of these men who on the embassies had sold them- 
selves to Philip and had made utterly false reports to you, and 
when the afflicted Phocians had been deceived too, and their 
cities had been destroyed, what happened? The despicable 
Thessalians and dull-minded. Thebans thought Philip their 
friend, benefactor, deliverer: he was all the world to them, and 
they would not listen to a sound if one wished to dissent. On 
your part, while you looked with suspicion on what had been 
done and were ill-pleased, you nevertheless kept the peace: for 
there was nothing you could do. And the other Hellenes too, 
tricked in the same way as you had been and baulked of their 
hopes, still kept the peace, although they themselves had vir- 
tually been for a long time past the object of war. For when 
Philip went about and reduced the Illyrians and Triballians and 
some also of the Hellenes, and brought under his own control 
many great sources of strength, and when certain of the states- 
men in the Greek cities, taking advantage of the licence afforded 
by the peace, travelled to Philip’s quarters and were there cor- 
rupted, of whom my opponent was one, then all against whom 
Philip was making these preparations were attacked in open war- 
fare. ‘That they failed in discernment is quite another question 
and does not touch me. For I gave warnings and solemnly 
protested at all times both in your midst and wherever I was 
sent: but the Greek states were rotten, the men who were 
engaged in public life and action taking bribes and sacrificing 


37 


43 


44 


45 


16. & toAAo), ‘for a long time past;’ 
or perhaps ‘from a distance,’ ‘re- 
motely,’ cf. § 63. 

44. 20. éxeioe, ‘to a certain quarter,’ 
i.e. the Macedonian court, § 323. 

tieoe 5S Xby Phil 6 

os os, Phil. iii. § 16. p. 
114 el pty yap puxpd raird éorw } 


pndev bpiv abrav Eperev, dddos av ely 
Adyos obros. Cf. p. 168, Plato, Apol. 
xxiii. p. 34 

23. mpds éné, §§ 60, 247. 

24. Swor, § 244. 
45. 26. StadPerpopévev eri yphpacr. 
The preposition is not required, and is 
barely Greek (ér¢?). 
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trav Ot idiwrav Kal mod\AGy Ta pev ov mpoopapévar, 

Ta 6& TH Kad’ Hpépav pacradvn Kal cyoAF Sedeafopéevor, 

Kai totovrovi te wdO0s tremovOétav ardvtev, WA ovK 

éh’ éavrods éxdarav oiopévoy r6 Sewov A~ew, cal did 
Tav érépay Kidvvev Ta éavTav dopados oxfoely, Srav 5 

¢ 46 BotdrAovra, ir’ oluat ovpBéBnKe Trois pey wAAOcow 

dvri THs ToAANS Kal axaipov pabvpias Thy edevbepiay 

dmoAwAeKévat, Tois dé mpoearnkéot Kal TadAAA TARY 

€auTods olopévots mwdciv mporovs éavTovs mempaxécty 
aicbécOa avri yap dpidrov kal févov, & Tore w@vopd- 10 

(ovro tvixa édwpoddxovy, viv KéAaxes Kal Oeois éxOpol 

47 Kal TaN & mpocjKe mdvr dKovovotv, ovdels ydp, 

dvdpes “AOnvaio, 7s rod mpodiddvros ovpdépoy (nrav 

Xpipar’ dvadioxe, ovd éreday ov dv mpinra Kvptos 
yévntat, TS mpoddtn ovpBotrAw mepi Tav doiTay Ere 15 
Xpyrat 
QXN ovK Ett Tadta: 16Oev; woAAOD ye Kal Set, GAN 


ovdey yap dv jv evdatpovécrepoy mpoddrov, 


eT ELOay TGV TpaypuaTav éyKparis 6 (nTav apyxelv KaTa- 

lon Q ~ “A 3 ? 7 BJ 2 A 

OTH, Kal Tov TadTa amrodopéevwy Seamrétns EoTi, THY dé 

7 IN 7 ? , , N ~ \ 9 ~ ‘ 
wovnpiav eidds, Tére On, TéTE Kal picel Kal amioTeEl Kal 20 
A8mpomnAakifet, oKoreire O€ Kal yap ef mapeAnAvbey 
6 TOV Tpaypdrwv Kalpos, 6 TOD ye eidévat Ta ToLladra 

Kalpos ael mdpecte Tots ev gdpovotowv, péxpt Tovrov 

Aacbévns piros evoudgero, Ews mpotdwxev ~Odvybov" 
Héxpt todrov Tipodraos, gos amaddece OnBas- péyxpt 25 

rovrov Evdixos kai Zipos 6 Aapioaios, éws Oerrarlay 


I, Swwrdv kai woAAGvmust betaken _ follows, ‘all possessed by a constrain- 


together, ‘ the unofficial multitude.’ 
va pev.. ta 8é, ‘ partly .. partly.’ 
3. rovovrovl tt maQos 4#.7.A may 
possibly refer back to deAca(opévar, 
‘all alike possessed by a passion of 
this kind for easy-going leisure:’ but 
more probably is connected with what 


ing idea of this kind, that is, each 
community imagining that the blow 
would fall on all but themselves.’ For 
macxerv, in the sense of ‘lying under 
delusion,’ cf. Aristoph. Frogs 717 woA- 
Adus y' Hyiv Boker 7 woArs wewovOEvat | 
ravroyv és Te TaY TOALTAY TOs KadoUs 
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their principles for money, while the majority of private citizens 
either had no foresight or were caught by the bait of daily ease 
and leisure, and all alike suffered from some such delusion as 
this, each community fancying that the danger would come 
against all except themselves, and that at others’ risks they might 
safely secure their own interests when they pleased. In this way, 
I fancy, it has come about that the masses, in return for their 
excessive and unseasonable indifference, have lost their liberty ; 
while their leading men, who fancied they were bartering away 
everything but themselves, discovered they had sold themselves 
first, for instead of friends and guest-friends, as they used to be 
called at the moment when they were taking bribes, they are now 
saluted as parasites and apostates and by all other well-deserved 
titles. For no one, men thens, spends money in pursuit 
of the interest of the yer, nor when he is master of 
his purchase continues to’consult the traitor about the future: 
otherwise nothing would be more fortunate than the traitor. 
But this is not so—how could it be? very far from it. Rather, 
when the aspirant for power is established as master of the 
situation, he is also lord over those who sold him his posi- 





tion, and, knowing their villany, then—if not before—he hates 
them and distrusts them and treats them with contumely. Only 
look at the facts: for if the right time for action has gone 
by, the right time at any rate to learn lessons of this sort 
is always present to the prudent. Lasthenes bore the title of 
friend only until he betrayed Olynthus: Timolaus only till he 
ruined Thebes-: Eudicus and Simus of Larissa only until they 


39 


46 


47 


48 


Te xaryabods | és re Tapxaioy vdmopa Kai 
7d Kavdv xpuctov K.7.A. 
mAxv ovx, ‘the danger would 

come, only not ayainst themselves.’ 

5. €répwv, genitive after xvduvay. 

46. 6. ely oipa. ‘It was thus, 
I suppose, that,’ etc. 

12. Before ov6els yap Dind. has e- 
xbrws. 


47.16, ovBéev yap, ‘ for, 27 that case, 
nothing,’ etc. § 12. 

17. mwo0ev ; § 52. 

48. 23. péxpt tovrou, ‘so long, and 
no longer.” For this limiting use cf. 
Thue. i. 71. 3 péxpe pey ovv rovde 
Gpicdw tipav » Bpadvrns. 

26. 8 Aapioatos. Dind. has of Aapr- 
Caioe. 


40 AHMOSOENOYS §§ 48—52. 


ind Pirfrre érolnoay. ir éAavvopévov Kai bBpifo- 
pévovy Kai ri Kaxdv ovyi macxévTev aca % oikov- 
pévn peat yéyovev, tid “Apiorparos év Zixvdu, kal 

49 Ti [lepitaos év Meydpos ; ovK dreppippévar; é£ ov 
kal cagéorar’ dv ris tor drt 6 pddtora pvddttov TH 5 
éavrod marpida Kai mAclora avTiAéyor TovTOLS, ovTOS 
tpiv, Aicxivn, Trois mpodidotcr Kai pic Oapvoior Td exew 
ép Sr Swpodoxyoere meptroiel, Kai did Tovs modAovds 
routwyl Kai rods avOiorapévous Trois dperépors BovAn- 
pact dpets eore oGot Kal EupiaOo, evel id ye bpyas 10 
avrovs mdAat ay ATOA@AELTE, 

50 = Kai repi pev tov rote TpayOévTwr Exwv ert TOMAS 
Aéyew, Kal radra hyotpat mAclw Tov ixavay eipijcbat 
airtos 8 ovTos, domrep éwAoKpaciay Tivd pou THs Tovn- 
pias THs éavtTod Kal Tov addixnudroy Karackeddoas, ty 15 
dvaykaiov iv mpos Tovs vewrépous TOY Tempaypévoy 

- dmoAvcacOat, mapnvoyAnobe dé lows, of Kai mply éue 

51 eizrety 6riody eiddres THY TovTOU Tére piaOapviay. Kairot 
gidiav ye kal feviav adriy dvoudgea, kat viv. elré mov 
Aéyor “6 rHv AreEdvdpou ~eviav dvedifav épol.”' éyd 20 
oo £eviay AdeEdvdpov; 1édev AaBévri 7 TAS a~twbEvri; 
ovre Pirimou g~évov ott ‘Are~dvdpov irov etzrop’ 
dv éyd o€, ovx obrw paivopat, ef pt Kal rods Oepioras 
kai rods &Ao Tt picbob mpdrrovras didouvs Kal Eévous 

520ef Kadely Tov picbwoapévay, GAN ovK EoTL TabTa* 25 
wo0eyv ; moAXNod ye Kai det, GAAA picbwriy éyd ce 
Pidinmov mpérepov Kai viv “AreEdvdpov Kara, Kal 


* , >? »? a“ > 7 > A 
ovrot madvres, ef 0 amiorels, Epornoov avrovs. padAdov 


3. After yéyovev Dind. has rpodoray. 50. 13. kat tatra, ‘even what I 
49. 8. wepimoet, ‘makes to sur- have said.’ 
vive,’ ‘preserves’ (cf. aepiyiyverdat) 14. €wAokpactay, ‘the remnant of 
rather than ‘makes to superabound.’ the wine mixed over night.’ 


Io. o@ov. Dind. has o@. 17. admoAvcacGat, § 4. dmroAovca- 
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put Thessaly into Philip's hands: their service over, expelled 
and insulted and suffering every imaginable misery, the whole 
civilised world has become filled with them. What was the fate 
too of Aristratus in Sicyon, and what that of Perilaus in Megara? 
are they not outcasts? Hence one may see most distinctly that 49 
the man who most faithfully guards his country, and speaks 
most largely against these traitors, is the man, Aeschines, who 
preserves to you betrayers and hirelings, the possession of 
something on the strength of which you may get bribes ; and 
it is thanks to the mass of your countrymen here and to those 
who withstood your wishes that you are safe and salaried ; for, 
left to yourselves, you would have been ruined long ago. 

And though I am able to say much more about the trans- 50 
actions of that time, I think that even what I have said is more 
than enough. Blame my opponent, because he has poured over 
my head the stale potion, I may call it, of his own villanies and 
iniquities, of which it was necessary that I should clear myself in 
the presence of those who are too young to remember the events. 
But perhaps those of you have felt a little annoyed, who, even 
before I uttered a syllable, were acquainted with my opponent’s 
hireling service at that time. And yet he terms it friendship 51 
and guest-friendship, and somewhere in his speech he dropped 
a, phrase about ‘the man who reproaches me for my guest-friend- 
ship with Alexander.’ I reproach you for guest-friendship with 
Alexander? Whence could you have acquired it, or how could 
you have been qualified for it? I am not likely to speak of 
you as Philip’s guest-friend or as Alexander’s friend, I am 
not so mad,—unless we must also call reapers or those who do 
any other job for hire friends and guest-friends of their hirers. 
But this is not so—how could it be? far from it. What I do 52 
call you is a hireling, once Philip’s, now Alexander’s, and so do 
all my hearers. If you disbelieve me, put the question to 


oOa and dwoxAvcacGa have been hy- Before tows Dind. has xa? dels. 

percritically conjectured. 51. 20. 6 trv .. esol, Aeschines, 
17. ‘tapyvoxAnoe, ‘ rather an- contra Ct. § 66. 

noyed,’ better than ‘annoyed zm the 21. afwwGévri, § 128. 


course of my narrative, 26. mwoOev #.7.A. § 47. 
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§§ 52-55. 


& éya T0008’ brtp cod mroijow. mérepov dpiv, © dvdpes 


"AOnvaior, Soxet puaOwrds Aiocyivns 4 févos elvat 


*"Are~dvdpov 3 adxovers & A€éyovow. 


53 


Bovdopat toivvy Hon Kai epi ris ypadas avris 


A > ~ 
admrodoynoacba Kal dueEedOciv Ta wempaypév EpauTa, 5 


iva Kaitrep cidas Aicyivns duos dxovon ot & pnt Kal 


, A , N ~ V4 54 
ToUT@Y TeV TpoBEBovrAEVpLEV@Y Kal TOAA@ petCovey Ert 


? “A ? * , 
TovTwv Swpeay Oixatos elvar Tvyxavelv. 


Ti ypadiy atriy AaBov, 
54 


Kai pot réye 


TPA®H. [Emi Xaipdviov dpxpvros, ZkadpnBodArGvos 10 


55 


52. 2. prodwrds. 


Extn torapevov, Aloylvns’Atpoynrov Kodwxidns amjveyxe 
Tpos Tov 4pxovTa mapavdpwv Kara Krnowpavtos tod Aew- 
abevovs’AvaddAvotlov, Sri éypae Tapdvopoy Yrydiopa, os 
dpa det orehavGoat Anpoobevnv Anpoobevovs Taaviéa 
Xpvo@ orepave, kal dvayopedoat év TO Oedrpw Arovciors 
Tots peydAots, Tpaywdots Kawvots, dre oTepavot 6 djpos 
Anpoobévny Anpoobévors Tataviéa ypvo@ orepdvy dpe- 
Ts Evexa, kat edvolas js éxwv Staredcl els Te TOUS” ENAN- 
vas &mavras kal rov djpov rav AOnvalwy, xai avdpayadlas, 
kal dudrt diareAe? mpdtTrwy Kal Aéywy Tra BéATLoTA TO 
djpo@ kal mpdOvpds ett Tovety O Te dv ddvynTar dyabon, 
mdvTa Taira wevdy ypdwas xal tapdvopa, TOV vopwy ovK 
€dvTwv TMpOTov pev Wevdels ypadas els Ta Sypdora ypdp- 
para karaBddAcoOat, elra Tov bmEvOvvoy oTepavody (ort 
Anpoobevns Tetxorrotds kal emi Tv OewpixGv TeTaypévos), 


Ulpian narrates 


20 


a5 


§ 59. There is observable in Greek 


that Demosthenes purposely mispro- 
nounced this word, and that his fasti- 
dious Athenian audience (or, the 
comic poet Menander) shouted to 
correct him. This story has been 
seriously refuted. Demosthenes prob- 
ably trusted to his friends and clac- 
queurs; unless, as Dissen suggests, 
the whole passage was added in the 
published edition of the speech. 

53. 4. wept .. avrijs, § 9. 

8. Bleatos elvar = Sixacoy elvai por, 


syntax a growing tendency to pass, at 
the expense of strict logic, from im- 
personal to personal constructions, 
until we even have dona pot for Sone? 
po. Cf. § 255. 

g. atriyv, § 126 note. 

54. 10. It is alleged that Demo- 
sthenes became re:yorods on the 3rd 
of Scirophorion in Chaerondas’ year, 
which would be nearly three months 
after the 6th of Elaphebolion, the date 
of this decree; and that the indict- 
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them ; or rather I will do so for you. Men of Athens, which 
do you think? Is Aeschines the hireling or the guest-friend 
of Alexander? You hear what they say. 


43 


This being so, I wish at once both to make my defence 53 


directly upon the indictment and to enumerate my own acts, 
that Aeschines, though well informed about them, may never- 
theless hear the grounds upon which I affirm that I deserve 
to receive not only these honours granted me in the Previous 
Resolution but gifts far greater still than these. Simply take 
and read me the indictment. 


INDICTMENT. 


In the archonship of Chaerondas, on the sixth day of the com- 54 


mencement of Elaphebolion, Aeschines, son of Atrometus, of the 
deme Cothocts, tn presence of the archon, preferred an indictment, 
Jor breach of the constitution, against Ctesiphon, son of Leosthenes, 
of the deme Anaphlystus, on the ground that he had proposed an 
unconstitutional decree, to wit, that tt ts necessary to crown De- 
mosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the deme Paeania, with a golden 
crown, and make the proclamation in the theatre at the great Dio- 
nystan festival, when the new tragic poets contend, to the effect 
that the people crown Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the deme 
Paeanta, with a golden crown on account of his excellence, and on 
account of the loyalty which he continually cherishes to all the 
Hlellenes and especially to the Athenian people, and on account of 
his noble conduct, and because he continues to do and to say what ts 
best for the commons, and ts zealous to perform every good achon 
that he can—having proposed in all this what was false and un- 


conshtutional, the laws forbidding, firstly, the entry of false pro- 55 


positions in the public archives, secondly, the crowning of one who 
1s still accountable for an office (now Demosthenes 1s conservator 
of the walls and administrator of the theoric fund) and further 


ment must have been laid before the 
thesmothetae, not the archon epony- 
mus. Dissen, however, makes De- 
mosthenes’ appointment to have taken 
place in the previous year; and de- 
fends rov dpyovra as a summary ex- 
pression for all the archons. 

12, wapavépwv, sc. ypagphv, which is 
found in some MSS. 

16. rpay@dots katvots, ‘when thenew 
tragic-writers appear.’ For the use of 
the authors for the plays compare 
Cicero, Ad Att. i. 16. 11 gladiatori- 


bus =‘at the gladiatorial games.’ 
Aeschines, § 34, has tpayqdav ayau- 
(opévow xawwy, but § 36 tpayqoois. 
55. 24. wataBadAeoGat, § 103. 
25. émt trav Gewpixav. Dind. has 
émi 7@ Oewpixg@ : cf. Aeschines, contra 
Ct. § 24, and, for the importance of 
the post, § 25 of émt rd Oewpixdy Kexet- 
porovnpévoe Hpxov pev mpiv fh roy 
“Hyfjpovos vépov yevéoOar tiv Tov 
dytiypapéws dpyhnv, ipxov 5é Thy TaV 
arodextav, kat vewptoy nat oxevoOhanv 
qKoddépouv, Hoay 5é Kat ddomaot Kai 
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56 


57 


58 


oxedov tiv SAnv dolknow elyov THs 
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ére 5& py avayopevew Tov orépavoy év to Oedtpw Arovv- 
alos Tpay@dav TH Kaw7, GAN’ édy pev 7 Bova} oredpa- 
vot, év to BovrevtTnplo avery, day 5@ 7 wddLs, év TIvcvi 
KAnTopes 


év tH exxAnolq. rivnua Tédavra TevTiKovta. 


Kngicopdyv Kydicopavros “Papvotortos, KAéwv KAdwvos 
Kodaxldns. | 


°A pev Sidxet Tod Wwndloparos, & dvdpes AOnvaini, 
Tait éoriv. éyo 8 da’ adbtav tovTwy mparov olpat 
Ojrov dpiv wojoeyv Sti wdvra Sixalws admodocyjoopac 
TV yap abriv TovTM TolnodpEevos THY yeypaLmevov 
Tagw epi mdvrov ép@ xa’ Exacrov éheEns Kai ovdty 
éxav mapadeiio, Tob pev ovy ypdyat mpdrrovra Kal 
Aéyovra Ta BéATiIoTa pe TE Ojpm Siarereiy Kai wpbbv- 
pov elvat mrocety 6 tt Obvapar ayabdv, Kai érawveiy éri 
ToUToLs, év Tols TremoALTEvpevots THY Kplow eivat vout(o' 
amd yap tovray é£erafopévor edpeOnoerar elre adnOF 
mepi éuod yéypage Krnowpav taira Kal mpoojnKovra 
eire kal yrevdy: 7d de pr} mporypdwarra “ éreday Tas 
evOtvas 66° orepavodv, Kai avevreiy év To Oedrpm Tov 
oTégavoy KkedXedoal, Kowwvely pev Hyodpat Kal TovTo rots 
memoAtrevpevots, elre dEtds eit TOD oTeddvov Kal Tis 
dvappjoews THs év TovToLs eiTe Kai py, Ere pévToe Kal 
rods vémovs Sexréov elvai poe Soxet, Kab’ ods ratra 


ottaci piv @ advdpes ‘AOnvaior 
10. tiv ydp adriy .. rdf. 


? IBA UA 
ypaghev effv Tovrea, 


§§ 55—58- 


20 


De- 


wéAews. 

1. €rv Be pa dvayopevewx.7.A. Supply 
xeXevovtov from ob« éwvtwy. Compare 
Herod. vii. 104 ob« é@v gevyew GAd’ 
ém«paréew, Aristoph. Nub. 1483, Soph. 
El. 72, 436, 650, Oed. Tyr. 241, etc. 

2. Ti kaw, sc. eloddy or énaywyp. 

3. €v ITucvi. See on dvw § 169. 

4. kKAnropes. Dind. has «Anripes, 
the classical form. 

56. 7. &.. rod Wydloparos, § 118. 


mosthenes can hardly be said to follow - 
the same order of topics as Aeschines, 
and possibly robr» (as § 58) refers to 
Ctesiphon. In that case yeypaypévow 
will not be the ‘counts of the indict- 
ment,’ but the ‘ heads of the proposal 
in the decree of Ctesiphon.’ This 
agrees with ypayar § 57, ypdpew § 58. 
It may be doubted whether ra yeypap- 
péva is possible in the former sense: 
the passage quoted by Liddell and 
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ordering that we should not proclaim the crown in the theatre, at 
the Dionysian festival, on the new introduction of the dramatists ; 
but, tf the council confer the crown, should announce tt in the 
council-hall, or, tf the whole city confer tt, in the Pnyx, during 
the assembly. Penalty fifty talents. Witnesses of cttation Cephi- 
sophon, son of Cephisophon, of the deme Rhamnus, Cleon, son of 
Cleon, of the deme Cothocts. 


The points in the bill which he attacks, men of Athens, are 56 
these. But from these very points I think that I shall first 
make it clear to you that I shall defend myself throughout with 
justice: for, having adopted the same arrangement of the 
heads of the proposal as my client, I will speak of all singly 
and successively, and willingly will leave none untouched. 
Therefore, of my client’s proposition that I ‘ continue to do and 57 
say what is best for the people and am zealous to perform what 
good service I can, and his-proposal to give me a vote of thanks 
on these grounds, I think the means to judge lie in my acts of 
statesmanship: for from an examination of these it will be 
discovered whether Ctesiphon has made these propositions 
about me with truth and propriety, or falsely and improperly. 58 
As to his proposal to crown me without having added the pro- 
viso, ‘ when he shall have rendered his accounts, and his bidding 
proclaim my crown in the theatre, this also I conceive must 
stand or fall with my statesmanship, as depending on whether 
I am worthy of the crown and of the proclamation before my 
countrymen or indeed unworthy. Nevertheless I think I must 
go further, and exhibit the laws also, in accordance with which 
it was competent to my client to make these proposals. Thus, 
men of Athens, I have resolved to make my defence justly and 


Scott, Lacr. § 21. p. 930, is no par- 
allel. 
57. 14. 5 1 Sivapar, Dind. has d7 
dy Stvwpac. 
étratvetv is present, as the vote of 

thanks had not been given to De- 
mosthenes: ‘the proposal to give me 
a vote of thanks.’ So orepavour § 58. 
See § 2 note on dxpodcacéat. 

16. dmod trovtwv éerafopévov. Cf. 
§ 32 8d... wecodévras. 


58. 18. rd 8é..arephavotiv. For ‘ 
construction see § 254 note. There 
is no occasion to take oredavovy after 
kedevoat — indeed orepavwoa would 
then be required: cf. on éwawweiy § 57. 
For the matter cf. Aesch. § 31. 

22. €v routots, ‘in the presence of 
my countrymen.’ If possible, it would 
be preferable to take it ‘in the place 
and on the occasions named.’ 


pévrou, § 12. 


rere &. he: 
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Oixkaiws Kal a&mA@s THY arodoylay éyvaxa troveto Oat, 


59 Badiodpa 0 ém’ aira & wémpaxrai pot, Kai pe pnoels 


“a ~ A e 

broAdBn araprav Tov Nbyor Tis ypadis, édv eis EAAn- 
A , \ , > , Q ? ~ 
vikas pages Kai Adyous eutrécw 6 yap didkwv Tov 
Wndioparos 76 Néyew kal mpdrrev Ta apioTd pe Kai 

? A e 3 mr An “2 bd ¢ AY 
yeypappévos Taira ws ovK adnO7, ovrés EoTiv 6 Tovs 

\ ¢ , “~ bd N 2, 2 : 9 , 

wept drdvrav Tey éuol memoAtrevpévav ASyous oixelous 

, 3 ? ox A 2 y 4 ~ 
Kal avayKalous TH ypady memronkws, elTa Kat TOAA@Y 
Tpoatperewy ovcdy THS TWoArelas Thy mepi Tas ‘EAAn- 
vixas mpdées eiAdunv éyd, dore Kai Tas dmrodei~es éx 


? , , 3 ~ 
rouToy Oixatos eipe moreto Oban, 


60 °A pév ody mpd Tob moAdtTEder Oa Kal Onpnyopetv Ene 


mpotAaBe kai Katécye Pidummos, édow ovdty yap 
A iy 5] 5] 
Hyobpat Tovrwy elvat mpds eve 2S adh FS hpepas em 
lo’ > ? + a * ‘ é 50 ~ bd - 8 
Tatra éméotny éym Kal dtexwoAvOn, Taira dvapvyce Kai 
? ¢ 2 VA ~ € a, ? 
TovTav UpéEw Adyov, TocodTov biremdy. WAEovexTNpa 


® dvdpes AOnvaio péya brip£e Piiirmm. mapa yap 


61 Trois "EdAnow, od tisiv GAN Arracw dpolws, popady mpo- 


dotav kal dwpodéxav Kal Oeots éxOpav GvOpdémrwv cuvéBn 
yevésOat tocatrny, donv ovdcis mw mpdbrepov péuvyrat 
yeyovviay’ ods cvvaywvicras Kal cuvepyovs AaBov Kai 
amporepov Kaxas Tovs” EAAnvas txovras mpods éavrovds Kal 
oTaciaoTiKas ert yetpoy Oébnke, rods pev efamaray, 
Trois d& didovs, rods dé mdvra tpdrov diagpbeipwr, Kai 
dtéarnoev eis pépn ToAAG évds TOO cupdépovTos drractw 


§§ 58—61. 


5 


to 


15 


20 


25 


2. ém’ aura, § 9. 

59. 3. amaprGv is literally ‘to sus- 
pend from.’ It is hard to derive from 
this sense of attaching the sense of 
detaching, which is the usual inter- 
pretation here. Probably the mean- 
ing is ‘make my speech hang but 
loosely on the indictment.’ An inge- 
nious translation, which is rather dif- 
ferent and requires support, is given 


by Simcox: ‘make the indictment a 
mere peg to hang my speech on.’ 

5. 76, § 2 note, 

8. elra, ‘ besides,’ § 22. 

kal moAA@v must be taken to- 
gether, ‘quite a large number.’ 

g. tds “EAAnvicds mpdtes = the 
transactions of Athens with other 
Hellenic states. 

60. 13. mpovAaPe, § 26. 
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straightforwardly : and so I will proceed at once to my actions. 
And let no one suppose that I am loosening my speech from 
the indictment, if I dip into inter-Hellenic negotiations and 
_ discussions : for the man who attacks in the bill the statement that 
I ‘say and do what is best,’ and has indicted this as untrue, he 
it is who has made the discussion of all my public acts germane 
and necessary to the indictment. More than this, when there 
were very many departments of political life open to me, that 
which I chose concerned our inter- Hellenic transactions : conse- 
quently I am justified in drawing thence my demonstrations also. 

The positions, therefore, which Philip took and secured 
before I began public life and oratory I will say nothing about : 
for I take it that none of these things concerns me. But the 
actual checks he received, from the day on which I addressed 
myself to these cares, I will remind you of, and will render an 
account of them. - But I must first premise thus much, that 
Philip, men of Athens, had a great advantage to begin, with. 


59 


60 


For in the Hellenic communities, not here and there, but every- 61 
where alike, it befell that a crop of traitors and takers of bribes 
and apostates had started up so enormous, as no one remem- 
bered to have ever before arisen. Having got these to work 
and strive with him, he brought the Hellenes, already ill-dis- 
posed to one another and ripe for faction, into still worse re- 
lations, by cheating some, and giving gold to others, and cor- 
rupting yet others in every fashion: and so he split them into 
. Inany parties, though the interest of all was one, namely, to 
ovSev. . mpds ene, § 44. Demosthenes in a bad sense: ‘an 
15. Tatra, 1.e. roArrevecGat Kal Snuy- undue advantage favoured Philip.’ 
yopety. 17. For ttapxew see Index. 
wal StexwA6On. Dind. omits «ai, 61. 18. dopav, § 271, Aeschines, 
which, if retained, will mark the con- § 234. 
trast between the ‘actual checks Philip For mpodorav cf. § 295. 
received’ and his previous unbroken 21. kat mporepov, i. e. ‘even before 


advance. his interference.’ 
16. twAcovéctnpa is always used by 22. mpos éavrous, § 19. 
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62 dvros, KwAve Eexeivoy péyay yiyverOat. év roa’ry Se 
Katactdoe kai ért dyvola Tod cuvicrapévou Kai dupo- 
pévov Kaxod trav dmdvrev EdAjvev évrov Set oxoreiv 
vpas, dvdpes AOnvain, ré mpoojKov fy édécOa mpdr- 
TEV Kai TroLeiy THY TOA, Kal ToUTwoY Abyov Tap épLod 
AaBeiy’ 6 yap evraiba éavrov rdéfas rips mwodrreias ipl 
63 ey. mérepov adtiy eéxpyiv, Aicxivn, 7d Ppdynpa 
adeioav kai Thy afiav thy abtas év TH Oerradav kai 
Aodérev rége ovyxaraxraécbat Pirirme thy trav‘ Ed- 
Ajvey apxiv Kai Ta Tv mpoyéyvey Kaka Kat Sixkaa 
dvaipely; 4 TodTo pev pr) trocety, devov yap as ddAn bas, & 
& édpa ovpBnodpeva, ef pndeis Kwdrvoet, kai mponabd- 
ve’, ds Zorxey, Ex TodAod, Taira mepudeiy yryvépeva; 
64 GANA viv Eywye Tov pdALoTa EmiTiGvTa Tos TrEMpay- 
pévois HOéas av épolunv, ris molas peplSos yevérOar Thy 
modu €BovrAeT dv, worepov THs cuvarias Tov ovpBeBn- 
Kérov Tois"EdAnot kaxav kat aicypav, hs dv Oerra- 
Aovds Kal rods pera TovTwr ElTrol TLS, 7) THS TWEpLewpaxuias 
Taira yryvopeva emt Ty THS (dias wAEovegias eAmridt, Fs 
dv ’Apxddas cai Meoonviovs Kat “Apyetovs Oeinpev. 
65 GANG Kal TrovTwy ToANol, paddAov dé mdvres, xEipov Huav 
admndAdxaow, Kal yap é pev as éxpdrnce Pidurmos 
exer eOéws dmidy Kal pera Tadr Hye hovyilav, pire 
Tey abTod cuppdyov pyre Tov GdA@v EdAjvov pndéva 


Cy A , & 
pndey AuiHoas, Hy adv tis KaTa Tov EvayTiwbévTwy ois 


§§ 62—65. 
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10 


15 


20 
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62. 2. ém may be used here of 
time—‘ still in ignorance;’ but more 
probably is logically cumulative — 
‘yet worse, in ignorance.’ 

upopévov, Dind. has @uopévov, 
cf. § I9. 

4. wpdrrewv cai tovetv, Fals. Leg. 
§ 117. p. 373. The distinction seems 
here to be between continuous policy 


(aparrev) and special actions (aocety). 

6. évrat@a must be taken with ris 
moATeias, ‘in this quarter of the poli- 
tical field.’ 

63. 8. @etrraddv, § 43. The 
Thessalians had before, with the Do- 
lopians, been traitors to Greece, at the 
time of Xerxes’ invasion. 

13. Os €orxev, ‘as was apparent,’ not 
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prevent his growth. ‘Thus, when all the Hellenes were in this 62 
condition, and in ignorance, too, of the mischief that was 
gathering and fermenting against them, you must inquire, men 
of Athens, what the city ought to have chosen as her conduct 
and measures, and demand an account of these from me: 
for I am the man who planted himself at this political post. 
Which should she have done, Aeschines? Cast off her63 
proper spirit and dignity, and in Thessalian or Dolopian 
ranks helped Philip to acquire dominion over the Hlellenes, 
and so cancelled the honourable and just precedents of your 
ancestors? or, while not doing this—for it would indeed 
have been terrible,—yet ought she to have connived at the 
occurrence of what she saw would come about, if no one 
should interpose, and divined, as we see, far in the future? 64 
But even in the light of the present I should like to ask the 
severest critic of the transactions, to what sort of party he would 
have wished our city to belong, whether to that which helped 
in causing the disasters and dishonours that have befallen the 
Hellenes—to which one would say the Thessalians and their 
sympathisers belonged—or to that other side which idly watched 
these things occur under the hope of private aggrandisement— 
on which we should place the Arcadians and Messenians and 
Argives? Yet many even of these, or rather all, have come off 65 
worse than we have. For in fact, if, on the one hand, Philip 
had immediately departed and disappeared after his victory, 
and had kept quiet ever after, without having injured any 
of his own allies or of the other Hellenes in any respect, then 
there might be some ground of reproach and accusation against 
25. Before 4v most MSS. give Sys, 


and some have ov« before évavriwbév- 
rwv. ‘There seems little doubt that 


‘as it were.’ 
64. 14. GAdd viv. An ellipse must 
be supplied: ‘But, without putting 


ourselves in the past, with our present 
experience (vuv) I, as I stand (éywye), 
should like to ask,’ etc. 

65. 21. dAAd. ‘I should answer 
that many even of these,’ etc. For 
dAAd in question and answer cf. § 24. 

a2, el..tiyev. See § 30 note. 


both should be read, with Dissen, for 
the sense thus obtained is thoroughly 
accordant with Demosthenes’ life and 
policy: ‘even if Philip had gone clean 
away after his victory.. still there 
would have been reason to blame 
those who did not resist his invasion’ 
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émparrev éxeivos péuris Kal xarnyopia: ef de dpolws 
dmdvrav Td adfiwpa, tiv hyepoviay, tiv edevOepiay 
qepteiveTo, paddAov O€ Kai Tas moNTeias, Sowv HdvvaTO, 
Tas ovx dmdvrov évdogérara byeis eBovredoacde épol 
metoOertes ; | 

66 "ANN exeioe erravépyouat. ri thy mod, Aicxivn, 
mpoojKe moivy dpx}v Kal tupavvida trav “EdAjver 
épaoav éavT@ Karackevagépevoy Pirurmov; 7 ti Tov 
ovpBovroy We rAéye 4 ypdgeyv, rov “AOjvyot (Kal 
yap rovTo mAciorov Stagéper), ds cvvpdew pev ex mavrds 
Too xpbvouv péxpt THS Huepas, dp Hs avrés ei 7d Bypya 
dvéBny, del wepi mpwrelwy Kal Tipas Kal Od€ns dyove- 
Comévny riv warpida, kai melo Kal xphpara Kal oo- 
para dvndoxviav trrép gidroripias Kat Tav maot cupde- 
povrov i Tav ddAwv “EdAjvor trép abrav advnrAdkacty 

67 éxactol, édpwov 8 adrov tov Piurmov, mpos dv Fv hyiv 
6 adydv, tirép apxyns Kai duvacteias tov bpOadrpov 
EKKEKO[LLEVOV, THY KAElv KaTEayOTa, THY XElpa, TO OKEAOS 
memnpwpevov, wav & Te BovdnOein pépos } TUYXN TOO oa- 
patos trapedéoOa, rotro mpoiépevov, doTe TH owr@ 

68 pera Tins Kali ddEns Chv; Kal phy ovde TodTb ye 
ovdeis dv elmreivy ToApjoa, ds TO pev ev [Méeddrq Tpa- 
pévri, xwpio addgm tore ye dvr Kat piKpO, TocadTny 
peyadopuyiay mpoonkey éyyevéoOat, Sore THIS TeV 
‘EdAjvev dpxis éribupjoa Kal robr’ eis Tov vody ép- 


§§ 65-68. 


tomy 


°o 


20 


25 


[i.e. the Arcadians, Messenians, and 
Argives, as mentioned above], ‘ but, 
after what he has actually done, etc.’ 
The reading of the text (which is also 
that of Dind.) virtually contradicts 
§§ 63, 69-72, and is tantamount to 
an admission by Demosthenes that 
his policy, down to the battle of 
Chaeronea, was conceivably mistaken ; 
an admission which is made by him 


*AOhynow épé. 


on no other occasion, and would be 
madness now. 

66. 6. éxeice, § 64. 

g. Tov "AOyvnor. Dind. has roy 
The pronoun is em- 
phatic and indispensable, the sense 
being, ‘ What ought the czty to have 
done? What ought J to have ad- 
vised?’ épé is necessary also to intro- 
duce the coming relative clauses which 
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those who thwarted his actions. 


But if, as we know, he stripped 


from all alike their prestige, their preeminence, their freedom, 
or rather their political existence, in as many cases as he could, 
must you not have taken the most glorious of all resolutions 


when you listened to me? 


But I go back again to my old point. 


What, Aeschines, 66 


ought the city to have done when she saw Philip building for 
himself a dominion or rather a despotism over the Hellenes? 
Or what was her minister required to say or propose, as a 
minister at Athens—for undoubtedly the place makes a world 
of difference—when I was conscious, on the one hand, that my 
country, from the beginning of time down to the day on which 
I myself first mounted the platform, had always struggled for 
primacy and honour and glory, and had spent more treasure 
and more blood in pursuit of a noble ambition and of the in- 
terests of all than each community of the other Hellenes has 
spent on its own behalf; and when, on the other hand, I saw 67 
that Philip himself, our antagonist, in the quest of supremacy 
and unbridled power, had endured the excision of one eye, the 
fracture of his collar-bone, the mutilation of one hand and one leg, 
and was ready to sacrifice any portion of his body which fortune 
might choose to rob him of, if only with the relics he might live 
in honour and glory? Nobody, I am sure, would venture to say 68 
as much as this, that the man who had been bred in Pella, a spot 
which at that time at any rate was unknown to fame and insigni- 
ficant, should have had born within him magnanimity enough to 
aspire to rule the Hellenes and to write that purpose on his 


are in the first person: nor does its 
insertion at all disjoint the connection 
between *A@jynow and the following 
parenthesis. 

kal ydp ro0ro «.7.A., ‘for un- 
doubtedly this (i.e. the fact that I was 
at Athens) makes a world of dif- 
ference.’ 

11, dd’ Fs, ‘on which for the first 
time :’ compare the use of dwé with 
&pxopuex and verbs of similar meaning. 


67. 19. Tay, § 5. 

20. Before mpotépevov Dissen re- 
tains Aqdivs kal éroipws, found in most 
MSS. 

68. 21. kal pry otSé rodro. ‘ And 
we may be sure that no one will dare 
to say this either,’ i.e. just as no one 
would say that we should have sided 
with the Thessalians or Arcadians, 
§§ 64, 65. Kat pry ob8€ § 76. 


E 2 
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Barécbat, dpiv 8 odow “AOnvaios Kai Kara riv hpé- 
pav éxdotny éy maot Kai Adéyols Kat Oempyuact TAS TOV 
Tooyovev aperns tréuynpa Oewpovot Tooa’rny Kakiav 
tirdp£at, ore THs EXevOeplas avremayyéArTous EOeAovTAasS 
mapaxwpjoa Piri. ovd’ dv els radra pioeier. 
69 dourév Toivuv Rv Kal dvayKaioy dua maow ois éxeivos 
émpartev adixkav wpas évavriodcbat Sixatws. oir’ 
érroleire pev vpeis e€ apis, eikérws Kat mpoonkéytas, 
éypagov dé Kai ovveBovdevov Kai éy@ Kad’ ods érro- 
Airevdunv xpovous. sporoy@. aAAG ri Expiv pe trotety ; 
q0n ydp o épwrd, mdvra TaAX adels, ’Apdirory, 
70 Mvdvav, Moridaiav, “AdXévynaov. ovdevis TovTov pé- 
pynpar Léppiov St Kat Aopioxoyv kai riv MemapyOov 
mopOnow Kal da’ ddAAa % dds Adtketro, od Ef yéyover 
oda, Kairot ot y etpnoOd pe raira déyorra els 
2yOpav éuBareiv rovrovat, EvBotdov Kal’ Aproropavros 
kai AtorreiBous trav rept robrav ndiopdrov dvrwv, odK 
71 €u@v, ® Aéyov evyepas 6 Tt av BovdnOjs. ovde viv 
wept ToUTwy ép@. adr 6 tiv EvBoway éxeivos oerept- 


§§ 68—71. 


La] 


5 


, ‘ lA 3 iA > N > 
Copevos Kal KatacKevd{wv emirelxiopa emi tiv Arri- 20 


A 3 
Knv, kat Meydpots émyxetpov, Kal karadapPavev Qpedy, 


I. Katd tiv fpépav éxdorny. 
As «40° tpeépay, or more fully «ae? 
huépay éxaorny, signifies ‘day by day,’ 
‘daily, but card rhv jpépay, ‘ through- 
out the day,’ here we have both 
constructions combined, ‘ throughout 
every day.’ 

2, Oewphpact can hardly mean 
‘dramas’ (Kennedy), which were not 
to be witnessed every day, nor, if they 
were, did they always deal with Athe- 
nian heroes. More probably dewpnya 
is used (‘as a grander form of 0éaya,’ 
Dissen) for any ‘sight’ or ‘spectacle’ 
in the widest sense. 

4. Before €AevOepias Dind. has rav 
‘EAARvov, which corresponds to ris 


tav ‘EXAnvey dpxijs above, and agrees 
with § 66, where Athens not only 
fights for herself, but is the champion 
of Hellas. 

69. 6. Aourdv, § 23. 

70. 14. 008’ et ee ofSa, lit. ‘I 
do not even know if they have existed,’ 
=‘T ignore them.’ 

71. 18. ovSé viv, ‘now, as then, I 
do not speak about these.’ 

19. 0.. éxetvos oerept{épevos, The 
éxeivos should have followed the par- 
ticiple or preceded the article, accord- 
ing to the general rule which requires 
the attributive participle to stand de- 
tween the article and the subject: as 
§ 208 rods év rois Sypociors prfpact 
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heart, while in you, though Athenians, though daily and all day 
long, in every speech and spectacle, seeing something to 
quicken the memory of your fathers’ valour, should have been 
engendered such baseness as at your own invitation and volun- 
tarily to retire from your freedom before the approach of 
Philip. No one living would say this. 
and was compulsory too, that you should offer a right resist- 
ance to all his wrong doing. You did so from the beginning, 
reasonably and properly ; and I also made proposals and ad- 
vised you to this effect throughout all the periods during which 
I took part in politics. I own it. But what should I have 
tried to do? For I put the question to you at once, Aeschines, 
dismissing everything else, Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidaea, Halon- 
nesus—I recollect none of these. 
the ravaging of Peparethus, and all the other wrongs the city 
suffered, are a blank to me. And yet you, we remember, 


asserted that by speaking of these I hurled my countrymen into , .- 


hostilities, although the decrees concerning these matters came 
from Eubulus and Aristophon and Diopithes, not from me, you 
glib speaker of whatever slander you please. 
I will say nothing about them. But I ask you whether Philip, 
who was appropriating Euboea and preparing a post of offence 
against Attica, and laying hands on Megara, and surprising 
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It therefore remained, 69 


Serrium and Doriscus and 70 


Now, as before, 71 


Ketpévous dyabots dvipas, § 241 Tav éx 
THs EvBotas éppopévav Anoray, § 238 
Trav inep Tav ‘EAAnvov éxeivov dyovt- 
capévoy tpijnpwv. The last example 
is apparently parallel to the present 
passage, but not really so; for éxeivoy 
does not there stand for the subject, 
as éxeivos does here, but is the demon- 
Strative adjective. The rule however 
is very frequently, indeed idiomatically, 
violated. Where an attributive par- 
ticiple is attended by an object or an 
adverbial expression, the subject (sub- 
stantive generally, or pronoun, as here) 
is not logically waited for, but is in- 
serted before the participle. Thus the 
normal 4 éy Mapada@m yevopévn paxn 
is found as 4 év Mapadau paxn yevo- 


pévn: so Thuc. i. go tiv és Tov Mn- 
S&icdy wéAepov réApav -yevouévny for 
Ti .. yevouerny TOApay. Demosthenes 
affords many examples of this idiom: 
in this speech we have, § 98, 77v rére 
OnBaios pwunv wat ddfav brapxovcay, 
§ 126 &a ras bd rovrov BAacgnplas 
eipnuévas, § 201 Tous els Ty woAw ay- 
Opwnous ddixvovupévous, § 293 TH KaTa 
Tov “EAAnvow dpxh mparropévy, § 314 
THY mpds Tovs TeTeXeuTNKSTAS evYOLAY 
imdpxovoay, and perhaps § 82 of mapa 
Tov KAerapxou kai rou SAroridou rére 
mpéaBes Sevp’ ddixvovpevot, § 72 Tihv 
Muoay Aciay kadoupévny, § 133 Ti 
tyerépay ayvoray év ov Séovrs cop BeBn- 
xviay, Cf, sowhv § 271. 


J 


2 
a 


73 
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Kai katackdrrov Mopbudv, kai Kaboras év pev ’Qped 
Pirtoridny tipavvoy év 8 'Eperpia Kyeirapyxoy, Kal 
tov ‘EdAjomovrov tg éavT@ rrotovpevos, kal Bu¢dvriov 
qoALopKav, Kail modes ‘EXAnvidas as pev dvaipar, eis ds 
dt rods guydéas Kkardyov, rétepov Tatra mévra tomy 
notket Kai trapeomévde Kai Ave Tiy eipyyny f ov; Kai 
morepov davival twa tov EdAnvev tov Taira Kodv- 
72 covTa motely avrov éxphy 7 py; ef pev yap pi éexpay, 
GANA Tiv MuoGv delay Kadoupévny tiv ‘EdArAd8a odoav 
6pOjvar (évtrov Kal dvrwov *AOnvaiov, tepteipyacpat 
pev eyed trepi tovrwr eimdv, wepteipyaora: 8 1% méAs 7 
mevobeion émol, orm O& ddiknpata TdvTa a& wWémpaKkTat 
kai dpaprhpara éud. ef O¢ Wer Twa rovTwv KwdruTHy 
gavijvat, tiva &ddov 4 Tov AOnvaiwv Shpov mpoojxe ye- 
véoba ; tadra Toivuy érontrevépny éyd, kal 6pov Kara- 
SovAovpevov mdvras avOpérous éxeivoy hvavriovpny, 
Kal mpodéyov Kai diddoKxwy pi) mpoierOat duerédovr. 

Kai piv riv eiphuny y éxeivos duce Ta TAOta da- 
Bay, ovx % modus, Aicxivn. Pépe St adra ra Wndio- 
para Kal tiv émoroAny Ty Tov Pidimmov, Kal réyeE 
édetns amd yap rovrwr, Tis Tivos aitids earl, yevjoerat 
gpavepov. 


VH®IZMA. [Em dpxovros Neoxdéovs, pnvds Bon- 


§§ 71-73. 


dpouidvos, éxxAnola ovykAntos bm oTparnyGv, EvBovdos 25 


4. &s pév.. eis &s &€. The old de- 
monstrative és remains in Attic in a 
few phrases only, ds xat ds, 4 5’ Gs, xal 
ds efwe: but with név and 5é the forms 
6, TOV, TP, etc. are invariably found. 
H{ence we should probably read here 
tas pev.. rds dé. See on §§ 164, 182. 

5. kataywv. The reinstatement of 
political exiles meant revolution, or at 
least the renewal of ordois, of which 
Thucydides paints such a terrible pic- 
ture ili. 82 sqq. 


6. 4 ov; sc. EAvoev, ‘or did he not 
violate the peace ?’ 

8. 4 ph; sc. pavfqvas, ‘or ought a 
Hellene to have refrained from rising 
up to prevent him ?’ 

72. 9. Mvodv Aciay, ‘an unresisting 
prey.’ The proverbial expression is 
said to have arisen from the tradition 
that Mysia, while its king Telephus 
and its warriors were away at Troy, 
suffered from marauders whom it had 
no power to repel. Cf. § 71. 
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Oreus, and razing Porthmus to the ground, and setting up 
Philistides as despot in Oreus and Clitarchus in Eretria, and 
bringing the Hellespont into his own control, and besieging 
Byzantium, and destroying some Hellenic cities and reinstating 
in others their rebels, in doing all this acted unjustly and 
violated the truce and broke the peace, or did not? And 
whether ought some Hellene to have stood forth to prevent 
him doing these things, or to have refrained? For if we72 
ought not to have stood forth, if Hellas ought to have been 
exhibited as the Mysian prey of the proverb while Athenians 
lived and breathed, then I first have exceeded my duty in 
speaking about these questions, and the state also, which took 
my advice, has exceeded her duty; and let all that has been 
done be crimes or blunders of mine. But if it was necessary 
that some one should stand forth to interpose, who else 
should it have been but the Athenian people? Such, therefore, 
was my policy, and when I saw Philip enslaving all the world 
I withstood him, and constantly warned and taught you not to 
surrender. | 

Undoubtedly it was Philip who broke the peace by the capture 73 
of our vessels,—it was not Athens, Aeschines. [Zo she clerk. | 
Simply bring the decrees and the letter of Philip, and read 
them one after the other: for from these it will be made ap- 
parent to whom and for what responsibility attaches. | 


| DECREE. 
In the archonship of Neocles, during the month Boédromtion, at 
an extraordinary assembly called together by the generals, Eubulus, 


12. wavra & trémpactacis subject, dd&- 
ahpara wai dpaprhpara. éua predicate. 

17. Before mpotecOa: Dind. has 
TavrTa Sidinny. 

78. 19. Aeschines, c. Ct. § 83. 

20. aura, § 126 note. 

24. WHdiopa. The name of the 
archon is incorrect, the day of the 
month is wanting, and the deme of 
Eubulus was Anaphlystus, not Coprus. 


The word pepyiporped properly means 
to ‘ complain of one's fate,’ and is not 
found till Lucian and Polybius : in the 
general sense of ‘ blaming ’it only occurs 
once in the latter. The signification 
of idig is doubtful: if it means ‘on 
his sole responsibility,’ it has little 
force as applied to the autocrat Philip ; 
if it means ‘ wilfully’ (Kennedy), it is 
Graf Aeysuevov. The constructions 
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74 


75 
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MynowOéou Kémpuos etrrev, éretd2) mpoonyyeAay of otpa- 
thyot év tH éxxAnolg as dpa Aewddapavta tov vadapxov 
kal Ta eT adtod amootadévta oxadny elxoot emt THY Tod 
oirov Tmaparopmyy els ‘EAAjomovrov 6 mapa Primo 
atparnyos ’Aptvras xataynoxev els Maxedovlay cat év 
gudaky exet, emipednOjvat Tods mpuTdvers Kat Tos oTpa- 
tnyovus Stws 7 BovdAr svvaxOGor kai aipeOGou mpécBets 
mpos Pidummov, ot mapayevdpuevor diaré€ovrar mpos adrov 
mept Tod adeOjvat Tov vavapxov Kat Ta mAOIG Kal Tods 
oTpariéras. Kat el pey be ayvoray radra wemolnkey 6 
’"Apodvras, Ste ob peuyriorpel 6 Sypos ovdev’ el 5€ Te 
TANpweAodvTAa Tapa Ta émeoTadpeva AaBay, Sri emioKe- 
Wadpevor AOnvaior émirysnoovor kata Thy THs dAtywplas 
Gélav. el 5 pndérepov rovrwy éorly, adr’ dla dyvo- 
hovotow 7 6 dmootelvas 7) 6 ameoraApévos, Kal A€yet, 
tva alcOavdpevos 6 djpos BovAcdonrat rl det woret. | 


Todro peév roivuy 7d Wigiopa EdBovdos eypawer, 


§§ 73-75. 


ovux éyd, Td 8 éde-fis “Apicrodar, €i0’ “Hynoumrmos, ei 
‘Aptoropav mdduw, eira Piroxparns, eira Kngicogar, 


era mdvres: eyo 0 ovdey mepi rovrwv. Aéye. 


20 


YHPISMATA. [Ent NeoxAdovs dpxovtos, Bondpo- 
Bi@vos Evn Kat vég, Bovdts youn, mpuTdvers Kal oTparn- 
you éxypnudticay ra éx ths éxxAnolas daveveyxdrtes, Ste 
ote TO SHuw mpécBers EA€aOar pds Plruraov wep Tis 
Tov TAolwy avaxou.djs Kar évTodds Sodvat Kara Ta ex THs 
éxxAnolas wWnydlopara. kal efrovto rovcde, Kndico- 


25 


are awkward: before 7: something 
like épovow must be supplied from 
diadéfovrar; with wAnpupedAodvTa we 
must understand Aewdduayra tov vav- 
apxov, and Aye (TovTo Aé-ye Dind.) 
seems utterly without syntax. Strictly 
the infinitive should be parallel to 
émtpeAnOnvat, ‘that the prytanies and 
generals should also state the fact,’ 
whereas the context requires that the 
subject of the verb should be the am- 


bassadors. Some MSS. have ypaya 
Aéyev, which Kennedy makes depend 
on elrey, and construes ‘to insert an 
order in the decree for the ambassa- 
dors to state.” Although ypdya: is 
omitted in most MSS. it is retained by ° 
Dissen, who ejects Aéyev, and renders 
Kai TovTo ypaya ut rescribant | legat:| 
etiam hoc ad populum. 

7. ovvax@Sor. For the plural see 
eiAovro § 75. Dind. has ovvax6p, and 
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son of Mnesttheus, of the deme Coprus, moved that, Whereas 
the generals made a report in the assembly, to wit, that Leo- 
damas the naval commander and the twenty ships despatched 
with him to the Hellespont for the convoy of the corn have by 
Philip's admiral, Amyntas, been taken into harbour to Macedonia 
and are kept under arrest, the prytanes and the generals shall 
lake care that the council hold a meeting and choose deputies to go 
to Philip, which deputies shall obtain an audience and shall confer 74 
with him for the release of our commander and the ships and the 
crews. And if, on the one hand, Amyntas has commttted these 
acts in ignorance, they shall say that the people of the Athentans ts 
in no way censorious ; but tf he did so because he had found the 
Athenian admiral in any way exceeding his instructions, they shall 
say that the Athenians after investigation will punish him according 
to the gravity of hts misdemeanour. But tf neither of these ts the case, 
and etther he who gave the commission or he who bore the commis- 
ston wilfully offends, then they shall report the same also, in order that 
the people on receiving information may deliberate what to do. 

This decree then was proposed by Eubulus, not by me, and 75 
the next by Aristophon, the next by Hegesippus, the next by 
Aristophon again, the next by Philocrates, the next by Cephi- 
sophon, the rest by anybody; but I had nothing to do with 
these matters. [Zo she clerk.] Please read. 


DECREES. 


In the archonship of Neocles, on the last day of Boédromtion, by 
resolution of the council, the prytanes aud generals opened business 
by reporting the proceedings in the assembly, viz. thal tt seemed 
good to the people that the council should choose deputtes to go to 
Philip to effect the recovery of the ships, and that the council 
Should instruct them according to the decrees received from the 
assembly, And they chose the following, Cephisophon, son of 


also reads of rives before wapayevd- 
pevot, abr after ovdér. 

74. 11. 6m, § 185. — 

75. 20. wavres. See on § 5. Dind. 
adds of dAAo. 

21. Wydlopara. Only one Pygicpa 
is here given, although Demosthenes, 
§ 76, seems to imply that more have 
been read. In this (which is, by the 
way, not a decree at all, but merely 
minutes of proceedings at the BovA#) 


the archon is wrong (as § 73), and 
Aristophon, though of the deme Co- 
lyttus, and therefore of the tribe 
Aegeis, is made mpoedpos during the 
prytanyship of the tribe Hippothson- 
tis. See, however, Index, s. v. BovAn, 
on mpdéedpa: who were not mpuravers. 

24. &AéoOat, sc. T7)v Bovany, cf. § 73. 

26. etAovro, for plural after BovAy cf. 
§ 73 ovvaxOwor. 


38 AHMOZOENOYS §§ 75—78. 


pavra KAéwvos ’Avaddrdvoriov, Anudxpttroy Anuodarros 
>Avayupdotorv, ToAvkpirov ’Amnudvrov Kodwxnv. apv- 
ravela gvdfs ‘InmoOowvridos, "Apiotopay Kodvrreds 
mpdedpos eter. | 


76 “Qorep tov eyo tatra Sexvio ra Wndicpara, 
odtw ov dci~ov, Aicyxivn, drotov éy® ypdypas Widiocpa 
airtés efut Tod woAguov. dAA ovK dv eyo ef yap 


a 


elyes, ovdeéy dv avrod mpérepov vuvi mapécyov. Kal 
piv ob8 6 Pirurmos ovdey airiaras eve dtp Tob Todé- 
pou, érépors éyxadav. Aéye & adriv rhv émioroddy 
Thy Tod Pirirrov. 


oO 


77 'EINMSTOAH ®IAIIMOY. [Bactrets Maxeddven Pi- 
Atmos *AOnvalwy TH BovAn kal To Sjpww xalpew. Tapa- 
yevdpuevor Tpos ue of tap’ tuav mpecBevral, Kndioopev 
kal Anpoxpitos kat TloAvkpitos, dueA€yovro trept ris TOY 15 
trolwy apécews dv evavdpyer Aaopédwv. xaé? Sdov pev 
ovy uouye ghalverbe ev peyddAn evnOela EvecOat, ef 7/ 
oleo® enue AavOdve 8ri eEawectdAn tadra Ta TAota 
mpdpacw pev ws Tov otrov Tapaméppovra éx Tod ‘EAAno- 
movrov els Afjpvov, BonOjcovra 5¢ SnAvpBptavots rots 20 
tm euod ey ToAtopKovpévots, ov oummTEpLELAnppevots Se 

78 éy rats rhs pidlas Kowh Kewpevas uty cvvOyjKats. Kal 
Tatra ovverdxOn TO vavapxw dvev pty Tod djpov Tod 
"AOnvalwv, b16 5€ Tiwary dpxdvTwy Kat érépwv ldiwrav 
bey viv dvrwv, éx mavrdos 5@ tpdmov BovdAopévwy Tov 


25 
dipov avti ths viv bmapxovons mpos ene Pidlas rov TdAe- 
Mov avadaBeiv, ToAA@ padAoy diAoTiyoupevwy TodTo 
ovvrereAéoOat 7h Tots ZnAvpBpravots BonOjoa. Kal dmo- 
AapBavovow atrois Td Towdro mpdcodov évecOar’ ov 
76. 6. émotov. Dind. has motor. ST. 6 Zeds 8 hpiv pépe, xpds rips Ts, 
Cf. wotas § 284. This use of sotos ovAvpmos ob Oeds éoriy ; 
(énotos) for ris, to imply incredulity EN. wotos Zevs; ob ph Anphoas; ovd 
or contempt. is common in Aristo- gore Zeus. 


phanes: cf. Clouds, 366— 
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Cleon, of the deme Anaphlystus, Democritus, son of Demophon, of 
the deme Anagyrus, Polycritus, son of Apemantus, of the deme 
Cothocts. In the prytanyship of the tribe Hippothoontis, Aristo- 
phon of the deme Colyitus, as one of the presidents, made the motion. 


In the same way, accordingly, as I exhibit these decrees, 176 


call upon you also, Aeschines, to show what semblance of a de- 
cree I proposed and made myself responsible for the war. But 
you will not be able: for, were you able, there is nothing which 
you would have sooner produced in your recent speech. Still 
further, not Philip himself cast any charge on me with respect 
to the war, even while blaming others. [Zo the clerk.] Simply 
‘ read Philip’s letter. 

LETTER OF PHILIP. 


Philip, king of the Macedonians, to the council and the commons 17 
of the Athenians, greeting. Your ambassadors, Cephisophon and 
Democritus and Polycritus, having come into my presence, conferred 
wth me for the release of the vessels of which Laomedon was com- 
mander, Absolutely speaking, you seem to me to be likely to labour 
under great simplicity, tf you fancy that tt escapes my notice that 
these vessels had been despatched ostensibly to convey the corn from 
the Hellespont to Lemnus, but in reality to help the people of Selym- 
bria, who at that time were besteged by me, and on the other hand 
had not been comprehended in the covenants of friendship mutually 
established between us. 
given to the commander, without the knowledge of the Athenian 
people, by certain magistrates and others, now indeed out of office, 
but in every way wishful that the people, in place of the friendship 
now subsisting towards me, should again take up the war, being 
far more ambitious that this should be accomplished than to give 
aid to the Selymbrians. And they conceive that such an event will 
be a source of revenue to themselves : nevertheless tt does not seem 


And these were additional instructions 78 


7. e ydp elyes.. twapéaxov. See 
§ 30 note. 

10, avbriv, § 126 note. 

77. 12. EmoroAy PAlmmov. The 
siege of Selymbria is nowhere. else 
mentioned; the MSS. read Aaopédav 


(Dind. corrects to Aew8dpas), which 
disagrees with § 73; mpeoBevrai for 
apéoBes, and gaivecOe €oecOat are 
not good Greek, though perhaps they 
might be good Macedonian. 

78. 29. mpécodov, ‘a source of re- 


60 


79 


SOmbAcoL KaTécTyceV. 


81 
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pévro. por Soxel totro xpnowov brdpxe ovP dpiv od? 
éuol. dSiudmep td Te viv KataxOévTa TAcia mpds Hpas 
ddinut tuiv, cal rod Aouod, éay BotvAnode wy emirpére 
Tois MpoeoTynKdow tay KaxonOws TodureverOar, GAN’ 
émiTmare, Teipdoomar Kay@ dtagvAdrrew tiv elpyvnv. 
edruxetre. | 
"Evrai&’ ovdapod Anpoobévnv yéypader, ot airiav 
ovdeuiav Kat éuot. ti mor ovy Tois GAXols éyKadov 
Tay épol mempaypévey ov>xl pépynrar; dre Tov adtKn- 
pdrov dv éuéuvnto Trav atrod, ef te wept éuod yeypd- 
ge TovTwv yap elyéunv éym kal rovros jnvavriovpny. 
kat mporov pev thy eis [ledordvynoov mpecBeiav 
éypaiya, Ste mpwrov éxeivos ets [edorévynooy trap- 
edveto, eira THv els EtBouav, hvix’ EvBoias farero, 


eira Thy em “Qpedv EEodov, ovKért mpeaBelav, Kal Thy. 


eis "Epérpiav, érrecdy) Tupdvvovs éxeivos év ravrais rats 
pera tadra dé rods amroorédous 
dmavras dméoreiAa, xa’ ods Xeppovnoos éodbn Kai 
Bufdvriov kai mdvres of cbppaxo. é£ ov dpiv pev 
Ta KédNoTa, Erawoe ddfat Tysal orégpavoe yxdpires, 
Tapa tav ev memovOdrav virnpxov, Tov 8 ddiKovpévov 
Tois pev bpuiv Tore twrecobeiow 4 owrnpia mepleyévero, 
Tois & dAtywpyjoact Td moAAdkis ov spets mpoelrare 
pepvijoba, Kai voile tyas pr pdovoy edvous éavrois 
GAG Kal dpovipovs dvOpadmrovs Kal pdvres elvat’ 
mavra yap exBéBnxev & mpoeirare. Kal piv Sri wOAAG 
pev dv xpjpara axe Piriotidns dor’ éxew ’Qpeédy, 


§§ 78—8r. 


25 


venue:’ cf. Fals, Leg. § 158. p. 386 
yewpyia .. radAavrov éxovoa npdaosoy. 

3. pr Emtpérev, ‘not to allow.’ 
Cf. Fals. Leg. § 303. p. 426 pr) émpé- 
wey TA TOLAUTA GAAA KoAd ev Snposig, 
Thuc. vi. 40 ws mpds alcOopévous kat 
pn émtpépovras dmadAaynre. 


79. 10. yeypade.. Shilleto conjec- 
tures y' éypagev Fals. Leg. Annot. 
Crit. § 160, p. 386. 

11. eixdpyv .. kal .. Avavriovpny, ‘1 
was indissolubly connected with them, 
that is to say, 1 opposed them.’ 

13. tapedvero. Philip did not ac- 
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to me that tt ts essentially expedient either to you or to me. There- 

fore I release unto you the ships which were recently brought into 
our harbour, and for the future tf you will consent not to suffer your 
leading men to manage public affairs in an unprincipled manner, 
but will censure them, I also will try rigorously to maintain the 
peace. Farewell. 


Nowhere in this letter has he written the name ‘Demosthenes,’ 79 
or any charge against me. For what possible reason there- 
fore has he, while blaming the others, refrained from mention- 
ing the acts done by me? Because he would have mentioned 
his own iniquities if he had written a word about me: for I was 
closely bound to them as being their opponent. And firstly I 
proposed the embassy to the Peloponnese, when he was worm- 
ing his way into the Peloponnese, next the embassy to Euboea, 
when he was laying hands on Euboea, next the expedition to 
Oréus, no longer an embassy, and that to Eretria, when he had 
established despots in these cities. After this I despatched all 80 
the naval squadrons, in consequence of which the Chersonese 
and Byzantium and all the allies were delivered. Hence you 
had a store of the most honourable rewards, laudations, glories, 
privileges, crowns, votes of thanks, from those whom you had 
benefited ; while, of the sufferers, those on the one hand who 
had listened to you in time had their salvation as their reward, 
but the others, who despised your advice, as their reward had 
often to remember the warning that you had given them, and 
had to think that you were not only well-intentioned towards 
them but also men of sense or rather prophets: for all has 
come true which you predicted. Still further, that Philistides 81 
would have given large sums of money to keep Oreus, and 


tually get into the Peloponnese till being out of date. 


after Chaeronea ; ‘tried to insinuate 80. 18. dméoreAa, §§ 107, 108. 
himself.’ For the word cf. c. Andr. 19. ovppaxor, § 302. 

§ 48. p. 608. c. Tim. § 160. p. 750, 20. tyzal, ‘honourable privileges,’ 
Aeschin. c. Ct. § 37. such as are mentioned § 91. 


15. obxén mpeoBelav, i.e. embassies 81. 26. mwoAAd pev.. woAAd 5é, § 42. 
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mo\Aa S& Krelrapxos dor txew Epérpiav, word & 
abros 6 Pidirmos Gore TadO wrdpxew ép spas aito 
kai wept Trav ddA pndey eLedéyyerOar pnd & ody 
noikes pndéva e€erdferv tavtaxod, ovdeis ayvoel, Kai 
S2rdvrev iKiora ot of yap mapa tod Kderrdpyxou Kai 5 
Tod Piriotidov rére mpéaBes Seip adixvovpevor mapa 
aol KaréAvoy, Aicxivn, kal od mpovgévers avTav ods 
} pev mors as éxOpovs Kail obre Sixata obre oupdé- 
povra Aéyorras admrfrace, col & joav pido. ov roivuy 
érpdxOn rovray ovdév, @ BAacdnpav tepi éu0d Kai 10 
Aéyov ds clwTd piv AaBdv, Bow 8 dvadrddoas. GAN 
ov ot, dAAd Boas pev éxov, matoe St ovdéror’, cay ph 
830€ ovTOL Tavowolv aTipdoavTes THLEpoy. oTEepavo- 
odvrev Toivuv buoy ene emt rovros tore, Kal ypdavros 
’Apurrovixou ras adras ovdAaBas dorep obroci Krnat- 15 
gav viv yéypage, kal dvappnOévros ev TG Ocdtpw Tob 
arepdvov, kai Sevrépov knptyparos dn pot tobrou 
ytyvopévov, ovr avretrev Aicxivns mapav ore Tov 
eirévra éypdyparo, Kai pou Aéye nal rotTo 7d Wi- 
giopa AaBor. 20 


84 VHPIZMA. [Em Xaipdvdov ‘Hyduovos apxovtos, 
yapnrt@vos Exrn amidvtos, pvdys mpvtavevovdans Acov- 
tldos, “Apiordvixos Ppedppios etmev, éredy Anuoobévns 
Anpoobévovs Tatavieds moAAds Kal peyddAas ypelas mapé- 
oxyTat TE Shum te AOnvatwy kat ToAAots Tv cvppdy wv 25 
Kal mporepoy, Kal éy T@ mapdvtt Kaipo BeBonOnke Sd 


2. avr. Dind. has arg. § 3. 

4. TavTaxod, § 5. 83. 17. kat Seurépou .. rovrou yy- 

82. 5. of ydp.. dducvodpevor,§ 71. vopévov is parenthetic: ‘and this pro- 

11, ovwme «.7.A. Aesch.c. Ct.§ 218 clamation (proposed by Ctesiphon) 
ov & olpar AaBdy pev ceoiyneas dva- being now the second one which is 
Adoas 52 réxparyas. coming off in my favour.’ We do not 

13. dtipwoavres. For the partial know of any proclamation in the 
Gripia risked by Aeschines see on theatre of a crown given to Demo- 
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Clitarchus to keep Eretria, and Philip himself that these places 
should remain in his power to your hurt, and that he should be 
exposed in none of his other actions, and that no one should 
anywhere examine what he was unjustly doing, no one is ignor- 
ant, and you least of all men. 
hither at that time from Clitarchus and Philistides lodged with 
you, Aeschines, and you were their protector—men who were 
expelled by your country as enemies and as making proposals 
which were neither just nor expedient, and yet were friends to 
you. None then of their suggestions were carried out, you 
calumniator of me, who assert that I am silent when I have re- 
ceived a fee but shout when I have spent it. You certainly 
do not so: you shout while you retain your fee, and you will 
never stop, unless my hearers stop you by disfranchising you to- 83 
day. When, accordingly, my countrymen crowned me at that 
time on these grounds, when Aristonicus made his proposal in 
the same syllables as my client Ctesiphon has lately drafted, 
and: when the crown was proclaimed in the theatre, (this being 
the second proclamation which is now coming off in my favour), 
Aeschines, though present, neither spoke in opposition nor 
indicted the mover of the proposal. [Zo the clerk.] Please 
take and read this decree also. 


THE DECREE. 

In the archonship of Chaerondas, son of Hegemon, on the sixth 84 
day from the close of the month Gamelion, in the prytanyship of 
the tribe Leonttis, Aristonicus, of the deme Phrearri, moved that, 
Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the deme Paeanta, 
hath afforded many great services to the people of the Athenians 
and to many of their allies in former times, and during the present 
crists has rendered assistance by his decrees and has liberated some 


sthenes previous to that of Aristonicus. supposing some 


For the ambassadors who came 82 


similar occasion 


But Demosthenes himself, § 223, 
speaks of others, exactly similar, 
which came between that of Aristo- 
nicus and that of Ctesiphon, cf. § 120: 
hence 8ev7épov is difficult. The diffi- 
culty might be got over by reading, 
with one MS., éxeivou yevopévov, and 


earlier than Aristonicus. 

84. 21. Yhdiopa. The archon again 
is wrong, and the apparent introduc- 
tion of his father’s name unusual. 

22. erp =the 24th, as Gamelion 
had this year 29 days. 
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Tov Wndiopdtwv xal twas tov év TH EvBola médcwv 
nrcevdépwxe, kal Stared? evvous dv ro djpo To ’AOnvalov, 
kal A€yes cat mpdrres & te dy ddvyntar dyabdy strép re 
aitév AOnvalwy xal rdv dddov “ENAjver, 5eddy Oat TH 
BovAj kal r@ dijo To AOnvalov erawérar Anuoodérny 
Anpoobévous Taavtéa kal orepavdcat xpvog orepdve, 
kat dvayopedoa Tov oredavoy ev T@ Oedtpe, Tpaywdois 
Kawvois, THs 5& dvayopevcews TOD oTepdvov emipeAnOjvat 
THY wpvtavevovoay vA kal Tov aywvobérnv.  etrev 
Aptordvixos Ppedpptos. | 10 


on 


85 “Eorww obv boris par oldé twa alcytvyv Th mode 
ovpBaoav dia Todro 76 Wihdiopa 7 yAevacpoy 7 yé- 
Awra, & viv otros hn ovpBHcecOat, dv ey oreda- 
vopa: Kal piv drav 7 véa kal yvdpipa maot re 
mpdypata, édy Te Kad@s exn, xdpiros Tvyydva, édy 15 
6 as érépws, tipwpias. galvoua rotvuy éyd ydpiros 
TETUXNKaS TOTE, Kal ov péurrews ovde Tiuwpias. 

86 Ovdxody péxpt piv Tov xpbvov éxeivev, év ols Tair’ 
émpdxOn, mdvras dvwpoddynpar Ta dpiota mparrew 
Th ToAEL, TO ikav, br éBovdrevebe, Néywr Kai ypddav, 20- 
7™® KarampayxOjvat ta ypadevra Kal oreddvous é€ 
avray Th wove Kal éuol Kal maot yevéoOat, Te Ovoias 
Trois Oeois Kai mpocddous ws ayabey TovTwy dyTwy bpas 
wetroinabat. 

87 “Emeidh rotvuy éx ras EvBoias 6 Piturmos bh’ Spay 25 
éfnvAdOn, rots peév SrdAots, TH O€ modreia Kal Tos Wn- 
gicpact, kav Siappayaal tives TobTwv, bm’ éyod, Erepov 
KaTa THS ToAEws Emiretyiopoy e(yrer, dpav O srt 
7. After @edtpw@ Dind. has Acovucios.  mepiOeivar To Shup 

8, avayopevoews is post-classical 15. édv Te. "iby 0", used for édy pév 

Greek. ..édy 5, as the stress is not laid on 

85. 11. atoxvvynv. Aesch. c. Ct. the alternatives, but on the time Sray 


§ 231 Krnowav 8 pas olera Seiv 9 véa kal pene nao Ta ara 
adpeddvras riy ddofiay dard Anpogbévous 17, ovbé, § 13. 


N 


4 
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of the cities in Euboea, and continues loyal to the people of the 
Athenians, and says and does whatever good thing he can both on 
behalf of the Athenians themselves and the other Hellenes, It has 
been resolved by the people of the Athenians to give a vote of thanks 

to Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the deme of Paeania, and 

to crown him with a golden crown and to proclaim the crown in 
the theatre at the competition of the new dramaitsts, and that the 
tribe that has the prytanyship, and the steward of the festival be 
charged with the proclamation of the crown. Moved by Aristont- ‘ 
cus, of the deme Phrearri. 


Does any one, then, among your number know of any dis- 85 
grace having befallen the state on account of this decree, or 
any mockery or ridicule, things which my opponent just now 
predicts, should I be crowned? And still further, it is when 
transactions are fresh and familiar to all, that if they are good 
they receive gratitude, and if they are otherwise they receive 
punishment. In this view, it is manifest that I at the time 
received thanks, and not blame, much less punishment. 

During all periods, therefore, down to those in which these 86 
transactions took place, it has been acknowledged that I did 
what was best for the state, in the fact that I prevailed in my 
speeches and proposals when you were deliberating; in the 
fact that my proposals were successfully carried out and that 
crowns in consequence of them accrued to the state, to me and 
to all; and in the fact that you made sacrifices to the gods and 
sacred processions under the belief that these were blessings. 

So, when Philip had been ejected from Euboea, as far as 87 
military force went, by you, but as far as statesmanship 
and decrees were concerned—though some of my opponents 
burst with contradiction— by me, he began to look about 
for another base of operations against the state. Perceiving 


68. 19. After wavras Dind. has robs _ sented by =: see on § 102. 
xpévous, and tyiv before -yevéobat. 27. Stappayot, not ‘ ‘rumpantur in- 
87. 25. t¢’ tpdv is placed after rots. | vidia vel indignatione’ (Dissen), but 
pey SrAas by Dind., whose reading ‘deny the fact till they burst:’ cf. 
avoids the un-Greek chiasmus pre-e § a1. 
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city mévrov dvOpémrav mielorp xpopucd’ erevodxTe, 
BovAbpuevos ris otrowopmlas Kipios yevécOat, rapedOdy 
érri Opdxns Bufavriovs cvppdyovs évras atte 7d pev 
mparov ngiov ocvuptroAepely Tov mpds bas mbAEpLov, oS 
& ovx FOcdov odd’ eri rovras epacay riv ovppaylay 
reroijoOat, Aéyovres GANO7, xdpaxa Badbpevos mpds 
8877 wbAE Kal pnyavipar’ émiotioas érodidpKel, Tov- 
tov O¢ ytyvopévoy & Te pev mpochKe troteiy bpas, ovK 
érrepwricw’ OfAov ydép éorw dmracw. aAdAA tis Fv 
6 BonOjoas rots Bufavrios Kai cdaas avrots; Tis 6 
kodrtoas Tov ‘EdAjomovrov dAdotpiwbjvat Kar’ éxel- 
7o 8 
tis 8 6 TH mwbAe 
Aéyov kal ypdédov kai mpdrrwv kal dmd@s éavrov eis 
897d mpdypara ddedes Sods; éyd. GAAA py Aika 
raira apédAnoev Arravras, ovKér éx TOO Abyou Set pa- 
Geiv, AN Epy@ tremelpacbe 


bpets, @ dvdpes ’AOnvaior, 
tpeis Grav éyo, THY TbAW éyo. 


vous TOUS xpovous ; 


6 yap rére évoras méAEpos 
dvev tod Kadiy Odfav éveyxely év ma&ot Trois Kara Tov 
7 P 4 3 vA ~ e ~ ~ “~ 
Biov adpbovwrépos Kal evwvorépors Sipyev bas Tis viv 
elpnvns, hv ovTo Kata THS TaTpidos THpovotw of xpnorot 
émri Tais peAAovoals EArrioww, oy Stapdproev, kal perd- 


gxoey oy tpels of Ta BéeATIoTA BovAdpevae Tovs Beods 


6. xdpaxa, literally a ‘stake,’ here a éavrov. . Sots (Dind. &:3ors). 


§§ 87—89. 


10 


20 


Cf. 


‘stockade,’ equivalent (Harpocr.) to 


xapaxopa, which is read by Dissen, — 


etc. 

88. 8. For ovx émeporfoe, ‘I will 
not further ask,’ Dind. has ovd«er’ 
éparhow, which may bear the same 
meaning (cf. § 231 ob«ére mpoorin ps) 
or may mean ‘I will not ask again,’ 
i.e. as he did §§ 63, 64, 66, 69, 71. 

12. 76 8’ Gpets. For rd introducing 
a quotation, see § 2 note. 

14. dtrAGs, ‘in a word,’ or, much like 
agedas (which has been thought to 
be a gloss), ‘ absolutely.’ 


$§ oa. eae ary 274- 
9. éAAa ates nay more, ex- 
pressing” a stronger transition than 
kal phy.’ Sh, Fal. Leg. § 92. p. 366. 
18, év. Cf. § 256 éy dpdbveis Tpadels, 
‘surrounded with.’ 
19. THs viv eiphyys &.7.A. 
There is an old variant, found in 
Dissen, etc., which reads pu) peTdoxoey 
. pndé peradoiey «.7.A., and is trans- 
lated: ‘ May they never share the 
blessings which you who wish for 
what is best ask of the gods, nor 
make you share in the results of their 
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that we use imported corn to a greater amount than the rest 
of the world, and wishing to become master of the corn-convoy, 
he went along the coast to Thrace, and, at first, required 
the Byzantines, his allies at that time, to join him in the war 
against you; but, when they refused and said they had not made 


the alliance on those terms, speaking truly, he flung a stockade 


about their city, and having brought up his artillery commenced 88 


the siege. Now I will not go on to ask what it behoved you 
to have done when these things were taking place; for that is 
manifest to all. But who was it that succoured the Byzantines 
and delivered them? who was it that prevented the Hellespont 
from falling into foreign hands during those periods? You, men 
of Athens: and when I say “you’ I mean the state. But who 
was it that spoke and made: proposals and acted for the state, 
and absolutely and unreservedly devoted himself to the situa- 


tion? It was I. Nay more, how largely this benefited all, you 89 


need no longer learn from a mere recital, but have had prac- 
tical experience: for the then urgent war, besides bringing you 
honourable reputation, carried you through its course with all 
the conveniences of life about you more plentiful and cheaper 
than the present peace,—that peace which my worthy oppo- 
nents uphold to:the damage of their country, on the strength of 
their yet-unrealized hopes, in which may they be disappointed ! 
and may they take part in the prayers which you who have the 
noblest aspirations make to the gods, not impart to you their 


own policy.’ This seems at first sight 


ay Siapaproev, and pddsora pev.. 


to be much in Demosthenes’ vein ; but 
will not bear examination. It leaves 
unexplained and unhinted the nature 
of the wishes and prayers; and also 
mistranslates dy adroit mpoypnyrat, 
which, as Kennedy saw even while 


adopting the variant, can only mean. 


‘their own principles.’ 

The superiority of the text, which 
has better MS. support, is shown by 
comparison with the parallel passage 
at the close of the speech. In § 323 
of BvcaeBei’s ob'rot .. rnpetv expands the 
present rijs viv elpfyns. .édniow: in 
§ 324 pt) Bir’ . . érvevoecey reproduces 


évOelnre contains the same sentiment 
as perdoxoe ..aire’re. In § 320 
7a BéXT.ora recurs, meaning, as here, 
what in § 321 is expressed by ray Tov 
yevvaiov Kat Tov mporrelov ry wéAg 
mpoaipeory. In both passages the ideas 
are the same: the present peace is 
miserable and dishonourable—it is 
disloyally upheld by my opponents—- 
may their hopes be vain—may they 
be brought to a better mind, that is, 
to share our patriotic aspirations—if 
they are incurable may they perish 
before they infect the rest of us. 


F2 
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§§ 89—91. 


airetre, pi) peradotey byiv ay avrol mpoypnyra, Aéye 


&’ adrois cai rods tav Bufavriwy oredpdvevs Kai rods 


rav Nepwvbiwv, ofs torepdvovy éx robrwv Tijy mwéALv. 


90 


91 


90. 4. adiopa. The dialectic 


WH®PIZMA BYZANTION. [Emi tepopvdpovos Boo- 


moplyw Aapdynros év ra GAla reer, ex Tas Bwdas 5 


AaBoyv pyrpav. *Emewdy 6 Sapn0s 6 "AOnvalwy év re rots 
mpoyeyevapevots Katpois evvoewy diareAet BuCayrlos xat 
Tots ovppdxos Kal a TlepivOlous xa woAAds Kar 
peydAras xpelas mapéoxnrat, év TE TH TapEeoTaKdrt Kaip@ 
@Birlaaw To Maxeddvos émorparevoaytos émt trav xdpav 
kat ray wéAw én’ dvacrdce: BuCayrlwy xat TlepiwOlov 
kal tav x@pav dalovtos Kal devdpoxoréovros, BonOnoas 
mAolots éxaroy Kat efxoot kat oft cat BéAeoe Kat SaAl- 
ras e€elAeTo Gye éx Tov peydAwy Kkivddvev Kal dmexaré- 
oTace Tay TAaTpLoy ToALTElay Kal Tas Vdpws Kal Tas Tapws, 
5€56x0w To 5d.o TO BuCaytlwy Kat TepwOlwy ’ APnvalors 
Soper érryaplay, modurelav, €yxracww yas Kal okay, mpoe- 
dplay év rots ayGot, wé00dov mort trav Bwdrdy Kal Tov 
dapov mpdrows peta Ta lepd, Kal Tots Karoukety é0éAovae 
Tay mow GAELTOUpyyToLs HUEY TaTay Tay AELTovpylay® 
oTacat 5% Kai elxdvas rpeis Exxatdexamnyes év TO Boo- 
moplo, orepavovpevoy Toy Aadpov tov ’AOnvalwy ims Te 
Sduo Te Bulavriwy cat TlepwOlwv' amooretAa: be Kar 
Oewplas és tas év tq “EAAGSt travnyiptas, “Iota Kar 
Néyea xat ’OdAdpma xat TTvOta, cat dvaxapdfa tos ore- 
paves ds éoreddvwtar 6 dapyos 6 ’AOnvalwv od’ par, 


Kapvfat, “EAAarves. 


Io 


§ 


Dind. completes 


forms for the most part belong to the 
purer Doric: w corresponding to Attic 
ov, Boonopixa, Sirinnw, dduo, TH, THs, 
Gs, vduos, Tapas, crepavas— Bodas 
being peculiar; 7 to e, #uev (=elvar); 
@ for 0, olxay, macay Tay Aecroupy:av— 
aparos is later Doric; a to original n, 
icpopvdpovos, ddig, Tas, 7G, Tav, Sap0s, 
mpoyeyevapévos, mapecraxén, dmoKa- 
téoTace, ordoa, éyxracw yas, dva- 


the mAareacyds with fdrpay, ’Ada- 
valow, AGavaios, diareAée, xaToucéev, 
éxxadexanaxes. Add Sdpev (= dod- 
vat), wé0o5ov worl (=mpdécodov mpéds). 
The true Doric for dé is dupe: ém- 
oréwvra is Ionic. 

This decree and the next might 
stand as genuine, but that they are 
found in bad company. 

iepopvdpovos. Probably =‘ priest of 
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own principles! Read to them now the grants of crowns from 
the Byzantines and from the Perinthians, with which those 
peoples crowned our state in consequence of these services. 


DECREE OF THE BYZANTINES. 


69. 


In the priesthood of Bosporichus, Damagetus, in the general as- 90 


sembly, having received instructions from the council, moved as 
follows: Whereas the people of the Athenians has at previous 
crises been constantly well-tntentioned to the Byzantines and to their 
allies and kinsmen the Perinthtans, and has afforded them many 
great services, and particularly in the present crisis, when Philip 
the Macedonian had brought an army against the country and 
against the ctty for the extermination of the Byzantines and the 
Perinthians, and was ravaging the country and cutting down the 
trees, came to our help with a hundred and twenty vessels and pro- 
visions and missiles and heavy infantry, and snatched us out of our 
great perils, and reinstated our hereditary constitution and our laws, 


and gave us back our tombs, Be it resolved by the people of the 91 


Byzantines and Perinthians to give the Athenians the privileges 
of intermarriage and citizenship, the right to acquire land and 
houses, a chief seat at the games, first access to the council and to 
the people after the sacrifices, and to such as wish to settle in our 
country the privilege of being totally exempt from all the state 
burdens: and to erect also three statues, stxteen cubtts high, in the 
Bosportum, representing the people of the Athenians receiving a 
crown from the people of the Byzantines and Perinthians: and 
also to send deputations to all the general gatherings in Hellas, 
the Isthian and Nemean and Olympian and Pythian games, and 
to proclaim the crowns with which the people of the Athenians has 


Posidon.’ So at Argos the year was 91. 16, 555, 0u. 


Dind. has 3¢36- 


named from the priestess, Thuc. ii. 2. 
5. &Xla=éewdnoig. Cf. the Attic 
dala. 


6. piyrpav = mpoBovAcvpa (Miiller), 
or ‘ permission to speak’ (Schaefer). 

8. ovyyevéor as colonised from Me- 
gara, the unrpéwodus of Byzantium. 

12. SevSpoxomtovros. The trees cut 
down by an invader would be especi- 
ally the vines and olives. 


x9a:, which would depend on éAegev. 

20, After maca@v Reiske reads mpoo- 
Ttaxray (=extraordinary) by conjec- 
ture from MSS. apds ray. 

21. Booroplp (Dind. Boowopely, 
Voemel -dpy) is unknown, but possibly 
is the name of the harbour of Byzan- 
tium. 

26. ds éorepdvwrar. ds ..o%s. Dind. 
has ols, cf. ols éorepdvour § 89. 


70 AHMOSOENOYS $§ 91-94. 


Smws émorewvra of “EAAaves mdvres AOnvalwy aperav 
kal ray BuCavrlwv Kat TepwOlwv edxapiorlay. | 


92 Aéye kal rods mapa trav év Xeppovfiiow orepdvous. 
YHPIZMA XEPPONHSITON. [Xeppovnorréy of 


Karouxobvres Dnotov EAcotvra Mddvrov ’AAwTexdvynoov 
otepavotow "AOnvalwy tiv BovAjy kal rov djpoy xpve@ 
oteg¢dvy amd raddvrwy é€jxovra, cal Xdpiros Bwysv 
ipvovrar kat Anyov *A@nvalwv, Sr. mavtwy peylorou 
dyaday tapalrios yéyove Xeppovnairais, eLeAcpevos éx 
tis PiAlamov xal drodovs tas tarpl8as, Tots vdpovs, 
Tyy edevdeplay, Ta tepd. Kat év re pera ratra alove 
mavti odx ehdrclper edxapioray kal sordy & re dv dbvn- 
tat dyabdy. tatra Afndloavro év 7t@ Kow@ Bovdrev- 
mply.] 

93 Ovxodv od pévoy rb Xeppbyvncov Kai Bufévriov coca, 
ovde Td Kwddoat Tov “EdAjorovroy d1d Pirlrry yevé- 
cba rére, 0088 7d ripaocbar Thy wodAwW éx TobToY 7 
mpoatpecis 4 eur) Kal 1) modrela Overpdgaro, GAA Kal 
mac ceigev avO pdtros THY TE THS TOAEwS KadOKayabiay 
Kai tiv Pirdrmov kaxiay. 6 piv yap ovppaxos dv 
rois Bu¢avriots mroAvopKay avrods éwparo bird mdvrov, ov 
94 rf yévar dy aicyiov } piapdrepoy ; dpeis & of nal pep- 
Wdpevot moAAa Kal Sixata dv éxeivots eixétrws tTrepi 
av jnyvepovnKkeray eis buas ev Trois Eumpocbev yxpovors, 
ov povoy ov pynatkaxodvres ove mpoiépevoe TOdS adt- 
Koupévouvs GANA kai cdfovres edalverbe, é€ av Sidgav 
kal evoiav twapd mdévrov éxrdobe. Kal piy Sre pey 
MoAdovs éorepavexar Hon Trev ToAtTevopévov, Emrav- 
res icace & Svtiva 8 dddov 4 wédus éorepdvwrat, 


5 


1. For wavres Dind. has rdy re, g. éx rhs PSAlrmov, sc. xeipds. Cf. 
92. 7. taXdvrwv probably refers Aeschin, c. Ct. § 256 é« raw yepaw.. 


to the smaller talent, which was of éfeAéoas rod ScAlazmov. 
the value of sixty silver drachmae. 


12. Adciipa, sc. 6 dijpos rev Xeppo- 
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been crowned by us, that all the Hellenes may know of an Athenian 
act of valour and of the gratitude of the Byzantines and Perin- 
thians. 


Read also the grant of crowns from the inhabitants of the 92 
Chersonese. 


DECREE OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
* CHERSONESE. 


Of the inhabitants of the Chersonese those who dwell in Sestus, 
Eleus, Madytus, and Alopeconnesus crown the council of the people 
of the Athenians with a golden crown of the value of sixty talents, 
and erect an altar dedicated to Thanksgiving and to the Athenian 
People, because they helped to win the greatest of all blessinlfs for 
the peoples of the Chersonese, by rescuing us from Philip’s hand 
and giving us back our countries, our laws, our freedom, and our 
sanctuaries, And in all time to come the Chersonese will not fail 
an gratitude and in doing whatever good wt can. This they decreed 
tx the common council-hall. 


Thus, not only the deliverance of the Chersonese and Byzan- 93 
tium, not only the prevention of the Hellespont from falling 
into Philip’s power at that time, not only the receipt of honours 
by our country in consequence of these services, was the work 
of my policy and my diplomacy, but it also demonstrated to all 
men at once the high character of Athens and the baseness of 
Philip. For he, on the one hand, was seen by the world, even 
while bound by treaty to the Byzantines, in the act of besieging 
them,—and what could be more disgraceful or abandoned than 
‘that? On the other hand, you, who might reasonably have re- 94 
proached them on many just grounds for their inconsiderate 
acts towards you in previous periods, revealed yourselves, not 
only as nursing no grudges nor refusing to let the sufferers 
perish, but-even as their deliverers, for which deed you earned 
glory and affection from all. And indeed, while every one 
knows that you have before now crowned many of your states- 
men, yet no one can tell through what other man, statesman, 
ynoiray. §§ 189, 200. 


938. 16. ot8é, § 2 note. 04. 26. Sétav nai ejvorav. Dind. 
20. pdv ydp. Dind. has pév ye,as in has ddfay, edvaay, riphy. 


72 AHMOSOEENOYS §§ 94—97- 


otpBovrov Néyw Kal pHropa, wAjv bu’ epé, odd’ dy els 
eltreiy Exot. 
» 95 “Iva rolvyy Kal ras Braodnzulas, as Kara trav Ev- 
Boéwv xai tav Bugavrlov eroijoaro, ef te dvoyxepes 
avrois émémpaxro mpos bpas vroutpvioKwy, dvKodar- 5 
rlas otcas érdelEwo pr pbvov To Wevdeis elva (robro 
pev yap brdpxew duds eidéras Hyyotpat) d\Aa Kal 74, 
ef Ta pddior joav aAnbeis, obras ds eyd Kéxpnpat 
Tois mpdypact cuppéepe yphoacba, ev 4 dvo BovrAopat 
Trav Kal’ duds mempaypévoy Karey TF TroAEL Ore~EABEtY,. 10 
kai rair év Bpaxéow Kai yap dvdpa idia Kal wodrAw 
Koy mpos Ta KdANoTa Tov Urapybyrov del Set ret- 
96 pacbat ra AoITa Tpdrrev. vdpeis Toivuy, dvdpes ’AOn- 
vaiot, Aaxedatpoviov yijs Kal Oadrdrrns dpyévreyv Kal 
7a KoKho THs “Arrikis Karexévr@v dppoorais xa? 15 
gpoupais, EtBoav, Tévaypayv, tiv Bowriay dracar, 
Méyapa, Aiywav, KrXewvds, ddAas viaous, od vais, ob 
relyn TIS wéAEwS TéTE KTNnOapévns, EEGADETE eis AXiap- 
Tov kal mdALy ov Todas huépats Dorepov eis KépivOor, 
trav tore “AOnvatoy. rbdr’ dv éxdvt@y pynoiKakijoat 20 
kal Kopwv0ios nat OnBatos rev wept tov AexedAcxdy 
wovcnov mpaxOévrwr GAN ovK érolovy roto, obd 
97 éyyvs. 
trip evepyerav érroiouy or dxivduvva édpov.. add’ 


kafroe rére tatra dpudérepa, Alcyivn,. ot6’ 


ov Oia Taira mpolevro Tods Katagevyovras ép éaurovs, 25 
GdN wep evdokias kal Tipfs FOedov rots Sewvois adrovds 


95. 3. EvBoéwv. Aeschin. §§ 85, 


sqq. 
Bn Bulavriwv. Nothing is said about 
the Byzantines in Aeschines’ speech 
as we have it now. 
ei, § 28 note. 
_ 6, rotro pév, ‘this at any rate,’ no 
8é or other particle answering the 


pév.. This is pretty common with an 
emphatic pronoun: cf. § 318 éyo pey 
yap «.7.A. Plat. Ap. c; 32, p. 41, etc. 
7. Umapxev eiSéras, ‘await me with 
the knowledge,’ §§ 110, 228, De Rhod. 
§ I, p. 190 dmapxew eyvoxdres poe Bo-. 
were, c. Mid. § 41, p. 527 av ydp rave’ 
cites éyvacpiva imdpxy wap’ ipiv. 
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that is, or orator, the City herself has been crowned, except 
through me. 

In order therefore that I may demonstrate that the libels also, 95 
which he uttered against the Euboeans and Byzantines, when he 
jogged your memory with any untoward act which they might 
have committed against you, were malignant fabrications, not 
only by the fact that they are false—for I think I may take your 
knowledge of that for granted—but also by the fact that, if 
they were as true as they could be, it was nevertheless expe- 
dient to deal with the situation exactly as I dealt with it, I wish 
to relate one or two of the noble actions performed by the 
state in your time, and to do this in a brief compass. For 
each man in his private life, and a city in her national life, must 
always strive to conduct their later policy in the light of their 
noblest precedents. It was thus that you, men of Athens, at 296 
time when the Lacedaemonians were masters of land and sea, 
and held the districts round Attica in subjection by means of 
governors and garrisons,—Euboea, Tanagra, all Boeotia, Me- 
gara, Aegina, Cleonae, and islands besides,—at a time when 
your city had acquired neither ships nor walls, marched out to 
Haliartus, and again, not many days later,to Corinth, though the 
Athenians of that generation might have been able to revive 
many grudges both against the Corinthians and against the 
Thebans for their behaviour in the war at Decelea. But they 
did not think of doing that or anything like it. And yet at that 97 
time, in both these actions, Aeschines, they neither fought on 
behalf of benefactors nor were blind to the danger. They did not 
however for such reasons suffer to perish those who fled to them 
for refuge ; rather, in the desire of fair fame and honour, they 
were willing to offer themselves to the perils, a right and honour- 


8. rd padiora, § 21. ore for ob .. ov. 

10. xa” dpas, ‘in your time:’ cf. §§ 17. &ddas, not ‘the other islands,’ 
317, 318, Aeschin. c. Ct. § 234. The besides Aegina and Euboea, which 
battle of Haliartus, however, occurred _rendering the position of KAewvds for- 
B.C. 395, some sixty-five years before bids, but ‘the islands besides,’ i.e. 
this trial. the Aegean islands. See Shilleto’s 

96. 16. rhv. Dind. has «af. He note on Fals. Leg. § 94, p. 367. 
also reads rds before dAAas, and ovre . .. 22, 008’ éyyus, § 12. 
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98 vaias. 


ddévat, 6p0as Kai xadra@s Bovrevopuevot. mépas pev yap 
dracw avOperots ear rob Biov Odvaros, kav év olxloxe 
Tis abrov xabeipgas rnpp Set d& rods dyabods dvdpas 
éyxelpeiy pev arracty del Tois Kadois, THY ayabhy mpo- 
Baddopévous édzrida, pépev 8’ § rt dv 6 Beds 5:09 yev- 
Tair érolovy of dpérepor mpsyovot, Tadd’ dpeis 
of mpecBirepot, of Aaxedatpovlous od pidrous dyras obd 
evepyéTas, GAAA ToAAa rv roAw hua hducnkéras Kal 
peydnda, erred) OnBaio xparjoavtes év Acixrpos ave- 
Aelv errexelpovy, dtexwdtoare, od hoBnOévres Thy TérE 
OnBaios pdunv Kali ddfav drdpyovaay, ovd drép ola 
tretroinkoToy avOpadrov Kivdvvetcere Stadroyiodpevot. 


99xail ydép rot mat Tois”°EdAnow édel~are éx TovTwy Ort 


Kady ériobdy ris els duds efapdpry, robrwy thy dpyhy els 
Tadda exere, dv 8 dmtp cwrnplas a édevOepias xivdvvds 
TLS avrovs KatadapBavy, obre pynoikaknoere O00’ b1o0- 
Aoyeio Ge. Kat ovK émi rovrwv pébvov obras éoynKare, 
GNA aA oderepiCopevwv OnBaiwv riv EdBovay ov 
mepteldere, ovd ov bird ‘Geulowvos kai Oeoddpov epi 
‘Qpwrdv ndixnobe dvepvicOnre, GAN eBonOjoare xai 
rovrois, Tov eOedovTa@y TéTE TpLnpdpxwY Mp@Tov ‘yevo- 


§§ 97—100. 


10 


100pévov rH ode, ay Eis HY eye, 


TOUT@V. 


97. 32. oixloxe is explained by 
Harpocr. as a ‘ poultry-house’ (dpy:8o0- 
Tpopeiov), and so is here rendered by 
some ‘a cage,’ or ‘dove-cote;’ but 
a more natural sense would be a 
‘strong-room’ or ‘cell.’ Compare 
Propertius, iii. 18, 25-6 

‘Ille licet ferro cautus se condat 

et aere, 
Mors tamen inclusum protrahit 
inde caput,’ 
where the image is of ‘a chamber of 
iron or bronze.’ 


4. mpoBadAopévovg. The word is 


GX’ otro epi 


Kai Kadov piv éroijoare cal Td oGoat Ti 


used of ‘setting up as a defence,’ §§ 
195, 300, 301; and the passive is 
found Fals. Leg. § 30, p. 349 tmoBe- 
BaAnpévn [sc. wodtireda =a guarded 
policy]. Kennedy, however, prefers 
to translate ‘with good hope before 
them,’ adding the explanation ‘ pro- 
posing to themselves,’ ‘having before 
their eyes:’ but, even if both render- 
ings were equally supported and ap- 
propriate, this would rather require 
the aorist. 

98. 9. dveXeiv, i.e. Aaxedarportous, 
which, for the sake of emphasis, is 
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able resolution. For knowing that to all men life is limited by 
death, yea though one keep himself shut up in a strong room, 
good men must essay every honourable quest that from time 
to time appears, holding good hope before them as a buckler, 
and so must bear courageously whatever be God’s dispensation, 
Thus did your ancestors, thus did you, my elder hearers, who, 
—although the Lacedaemonians were not your friends or bene- 
factors, but had often grievously wronged our country—yet, when 
the Thebans after their victory at Leuctra attempted to exter- 
minate them, completely prevented that, undaunted by the 
strength and prestige then enjoyed by the Thebans and without 
being careful to calculate what the men had done for whom you 
were to run the risk. For you showed unmistakably by this to 
all the Hellenes that, if a nation transgress against you in any 
degree, you entertain your resentment against them under all 
other conditions, but, should any danger touching their existence 
or freedom overtake the transgressors, you will not revive old 
grudges nor bring up old scores. And not only in their case 
have you taken this attitude, but yet again, when the Thebans 
were appropriating Euboea, you did not connive at it, nor did 
you recall the wrongs which had been done to you by Themiso 
and Theodorus in the matter of Oropus, but you rescued these 
also,—this being the first occasion on which the voluntary trier- 
archs offered themselves to the state, of whom I was one. 
But of that presently, 
ply delivering the island, you did an act far nobler still, when 

laced, rather illogically, before the 


your anger in view of all other 
éwetdh. 


cumstances.’ 


75 


98 


99 


And while you did a noble act in sim-100 


cir- 


Kennedy (less well, 


10, SvexwAvoare is used absolutely. 
Thy .. brdpxovoav, § 71 note. 
11, ofa meTanKdtov, literally ‘men 
who had done what manner of oa 
99. 13. TovTwv.. Thy 6 PYTy, § 
on account of such wrongs.’ rr, 
better, ‘against such offenders,’ rovray 
referring to 71s, as adrobs below, and 
§ 277. Dind. has TouTy, ‘you are 


angry with him 
14, als édAa éxere, ‘you entertam 


seeing that Demosthenes eulogises 
Athens’ generous freedom from pyy- 
owxaxia) translates ‘you reserve your 
anger against them for other occa- 
sions.’ 

17. €oxfare, Comp. éoxe THY Yue 
qv, § 291. 

21. tpinpdpxwv. See § 102 7d vaurt- 
nov note. 

100. a3. wal, ‘in st#ply saving.’ 


76 


101 voy édAcevOepias Kali owrnpias merolnrat. 
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vijcov, WoAA@ O ere tovTov KdédANov Td Kataordvres 
Kiptol Kal Trav copdrov Kal rav médewy drodobvat 
ratra Stxalws avrois Trois éEnpuaprnkbow els das, 
pndev av noiknobe sctrodoyicdpevot. pupia rolvuy 
€repa elmeiy txov mapadelro, varpaxlas, efddous 
weds, otparelas xal wdéAa yeyovvias Kal viv éd’ 
hpav abrav, ds drdoas 4 méds Tis Tav dAdwv  ENAH- 
el7’ éyad 
reOewpnkas ev ToaovTots Kal ToLovToLS Ty TbALW dIrép 
Tav Trois ddAols cuphepdvtwy ébédovoay aywvifer Oat, 


imép avris tpémov Twa Tis BovAys otons th Eweddov 


KeXevoey 4 ti ovpBovredcey avTT Toeiy; pynoika- 


key vii Ala mpds rods Bovdropévovs adfecbat, nal 
mpoddcoes (nreiv dt as dravra mponosyeba; Kai ris 
ovK dv aréxrewée pe Stxalos, ef rt Trav drapxévrov 
TH wode KadGV éy@ pbvoy Karatoysve Erexelpyea ; 
érrel 76 ye Epyov ovK dy éerroijoad’ dpeis, dxptBas oid" 
éyd ef yap nBovrAcobe, ri qv épurroddy; ovK éffv; 


§§ 1ro0o—r02. 


10 


los a_) A 
ovx omipxov of Tair Epodyres ovTot ; 


102 BovdAopat rotvuy érravedbety ed’ & rovrwv éfijs émo- 26 


Airevdpnyy Kal oxomeire ev FovTas waéAw av, Tl 7d TH 


4. pndé, not od8éy, as the infinitival 
construction 7d .. dmoSotvas still con- 
tinues. 

Before trodoywodpevot Dind. has 
éy ols émorevOnre, literally ‘ as regards 
the matters in which you were trusted,’ 
i.e. ‘in the performance of your trust.’ 

7- THs ..€AevOeplas. Evexa is found, 
but the authority of MSS. is against 
it. The use of the genitive to express 
motive, or purpose, without the sup- 
port of a preposition, is very rare, 
except in the case of rov uy with an 
infinitive (as § 107): compare the 
use of rov=‘ therefore,’ Hem. Od. 
XXiv. 425, ebxwAs émipéupera Iliad 


i. 65, etc., KvxAamos rexdrwra: Od. i. 
69, Tod Sye daxpuytwy ii. 24, rev wdy- 
tov ov réacor d8vpopya: iv. 104, dyye 
Alns éAGeiv Il. iii. 205, xiii. 352, xv. 
640, Soph. Ant. 1177, Oed. Tyr. 233. . 
Tacitus uses the genitive of the ge- 
rundive to express purpose. 

101. 8. ef’ § 22 note. 

II. tpdtmov twa, § 43. Compare 
Aristot. Pol. iii, 13 6 yap d0rpaxopds 
Thy abriy éxe Sivauv tpdroy Tivd TE 
Kodovey Tos twepéxovras Kai puya- 
Sever. 

13.. vi} Ala is used to anticipate the 
words of an adversary, and is to be 
rendered by some phrase such as ‘let 
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you were established in complete possession both of their per- 
sons and of their cities, in restoring these scrupulously to the 
very men who had transgressed against you, reckoning up 
none of the wrongs you had received. Therefore, though 
I could quote ten thousand other examples, I pass them 
over,—fights by sea, expeditions by land, armaments both of 
ancient date and lately in our own time,—all of which the 
city undertook on behalf of the freedom and existence of the 
rest of the Hellenes. 
country on occasions so many and so formidable willing to 
struggle for the interests of the rest, now, when the question 
virtually concerned herself, what was I likely to urge or 
counsel her to do? To bear grudges, you would say, against 
those who called for deliverance, and seek pretexts to justify 
us in sacrificing everything.: But who would not have justly 
slain me, had I attempted by word only to tarnish one of the 
city’s bright precedents? I say, by word only: for the deed 
you would not have done, I know for certain. Had you so 
wished, what was there to prevent you? Was it not open? 
Had you not prompters to this course ready by you in my 
opponents ? 


77 


This being so, after I had beheld my 101 


I wish therefore to go back to those political acts of mine 102 


which came immediately after this; and I beg you here again 
to observe what was the best for the state. When I saw your 


us suppose, ‘it will be suggested.’ Shilleto). 


In all cases it is better not 


A good example is c. Mid. § 41, p. 
527 tls dvOpwnivn wat perpla oxnyis 
paveira: THY menpaypeévayv avTo; dpyi) 
vy Ala’ Kal yap Tovro ruxdv age. 
Compare Fals. Leg. § 245, p. 410 
oueopayTa vi) Aia, ‘it will be said I 
come forward as an informer.’ So 
aAAd v7) Ala Fals. Leg. § 174, p. 390, 
‘but it will be said,’ (like the Latin a 
enim). In vi Ai’ ddAd, ‘yes but, it 
will be argued,’ the ddd belongs to 
the coming argument, not, as in dAAd 
vy) Ala, to this merely introductory 

hrase: see § 117 v7 Ai’ aGAd’ ddixas 
toga ‘yes, but, it will be argued, I was 
guilty of malpractice in my office,’ 
and Fals. Leg. § 309, p. 428 (see 


to employ the sign of the interroga- 
tive, which is not wanted. Dind. re- 
moves it here, but retains it § 117. 

14. Kat tis, ‘but who.’ kal preceding 
an z#terrogative pronoun or adverb is 
always adversative. 

16. érexeipyoa. dv isread by Voemel, 
with good MS. authority, but the con- 
struction requires further exemplifica- 
tion. 

17, éwel =‘ J say in word only, for,’ 
etc. For the ellipse v. § 12 od yép note. 

102. Aeschines, c. Ct. § 222, de- 
clares that Demosthenes, by his con- 
duct as émordrns rov vaurixov, de- 
prived the fleet of sixty-five rpinpap- 
XO. 


1 
ome rer: . 
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wove. BéATLoTOV fv. 


§§ 102—103.. 


épav yap @ dvdpes ’AOnvaior 


Td vauTixdy buav KaTadvdépevoy, Kai rods pev mAov- 


atovs dredeis dd pixpav dvadopdrov yryvopévous, 


rovs d€ pérpia 7 pikpa& Kextnpévovs Tay ToAtTOY 


dmrodAvovtas, ert O dorepifoveay ex Tobrav Thy réALy § 


Tay Katpov, €OnKxa vopoy Kab’ dy piv rd Slxata trovety 


nvdéyxaca rods mAovalovs, rods dé wévnras éxave’ 


ddixoupévouvs, TH mode SO Srep tv yxpnomdrarov, éy 


108 Katp@ yiyvecOa ras mapackevas érroinoa. 


Kai ypa- 


gels Tov ayGva rotroy eis dpuas eclojAOov Kai aré- 10 


2. To vauTriucév. After the Persian 
war, the policy which may be iden- 
tified with Themistocles vastly in- 
creased the maritime power of Athens; 
and the old plan of vavxpapia, or 
tribal subdivisions, each fumishing a 
galley, was superseded by the system of 
Tpthpapxot. ‘These were wealthy citi- 
zens, nominated to serve by the orpa- 
tnyoi. Their service lasted one year, 
during which, and for the two follow- 
ing years, they were released from 
pe (dreAeis) of all other state 

urdens (Aeroupyia:). Each received 
from the state an unrigged hulk (vais 
xevh), and some ship’s-furniture, to- 
gether with regulation pay for a 
ship’s company. He was required to 
collect a crew, to do which he might 
have to offer bounties (mpodédces); to 
equip the vessel thoroughly; and to 
keep and return it, with all stores, in 
good condition If he failed in his 
duty he might be imprisoned by the 
board of ten officers whose duty it was 
to dispatch the fleet (&5€6n ind ray 
arootroAéwy): but for generous and 
active service might receive the ‘ tri- 
erarchic crown.’ At the end of his 
term every trierarch was liable to 
audit and scrutiny (trev@uvos). The 
ordinary expense of the office was 
forty to sixty minae. 

A man charged with the office 
might escape if he could prove that 
he was without means (ddvvaros) ; or 
might appeal for relief, by laying a 
suppliant’s bough (ixernpia), on the 


altar in the IIvv{, the meeting-place 
of the é«xAnoia, or by taking sanctuary 
(éxa8éCero) in the temple of Artemis 
in the port of Munychia: or he might 
challenge some qualified person, not 
so charged, either to take the duty in 
his stead or else submit to a complete 
exchange of property (dvridoars). 

At some period, probably about 
B.C. 412, it became allowable for two 
citizens to divide the duty of trierarch 
between them (cvrrpshpapxa, cf. ovy- 
xdépnyor). 

When Athens was finally defeated 
in the Peloponnesian war, her fleet was 
reduced to twelve sail, and seems to 
have recovered but slowly. The sud- 
den resolution adopted in 358 B.c. to 
send help to Euboea, called forth the 
voluntary trierarchs (§ 99 Tay éBeAov- 
Tov TéTE TpLnpapxXaY BpuToy -yevopneévaw 
77 wéAe), and also revealed the in- 
sufficiency of the existing system. The 
same year a reform was made by the 
law of Periander, which assimilated 
the rpinpapxia to the elopopd, or ex- 
traordinary war-tax levied on pro- 
perty. By this law 1200 of the richer 
citizens were appointed to bear the 
charges (cvvredeis), in twenty com- 
panies (ovppopia:) of sixty members, 
and these were severally subdivided 
into fourassociations (ouvréAecat). each 
consisting generally of fifteen persons, 
and charged with one trireme. It is 
to be noted, however, that the ouyré- 
Aecac seem to have differed in the num- 
ber of their members. We hear of 
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navy, men of Athens, in a state of decay, and the rich be- 
coming exempt from taxation after trifling outlays, while those 
citizens who possessed moderate or small meahs were losing 
what they had, and when I saw still further that through this 
state of things the city missed her opportunities, I proposed a 
law, in accordance with which I compelled the former, the rich, 
to do their duty, and put a stop to the oppression of the poor, 
and, what was in the highest degree serviceable to the country, 
I caused her preparations to be ready at the hour of need. 
And when I was indicted I appeared before you on this issue 108 
and was acquitted; and my prosecutor did not receive his 


four or five citizens constituting a 
trierarchy: and Demosthenes, § 104, 
ives the number as sixteen. (If the 
ast were the regular or average num- 
ber at the time of which he speaks, 
the total of ovvreAcis must have been 
raised to 1280.) There was also a 
cross-division. The 300 wealthiest 
ouvredeis were called fyepdves Taw 
cuppopay § 103, and held the whole 
management of the Aerovpyia: the 
next 300 in order of wealth were called 
of devrepox, and the third 300 of rpiros: 
while the remainder of the poorer 
order formed a fourth class without a 
special name. 

Each ovrréAcca nominated one of its 
members (probably one of the #ye- 
péves) to serve in person, and all 
bore equal shares in the expense of 
the vessel. The richer member or 
members had, if need be, to advance 
the funds and recover from their 
fellows. This seems to have opened 
the way to an abuse. The #yepdves 
would contract for the performance of 
the whole rpenpapxia at the expense 
say of a talent, and getting this sum, 
or nearly as much. in repayment from 
other members of their association, 
would escape with little or no ultimate 
cost to themselves. These contracts 
also led to insufficient equipments. In 
other cases a poor association would 
be backward in executing its duty, or 
wholly unable to do so. 

These, and perhaps other evils, soon 
showed themselves. In 345 B.c. De- 
mosthenes proposed corrective mea- 


sures, in his speech de Symmoriis ; 
and it is curious that he does not refer 
to them here. Probably they were not 
adopted. However, when administrator 
of the navy (émordrns rov vavritod) 
in B.c. 340, he reformed the old 
system altogether. A certain portion 
(from one-fifth, if a property were 
large, to one tenth, if small—sup- 
posing the descending scale fixed by 
Nausinicus B.c. 379 to be still in 
force) of each man’s property, after 
assessment (risnois) was set down as 
the rateable value (rizyua), On a 
rateable value of ten talents fell the 
charge of one trireme. Smaller pro- 
perties were prouped together till 
their united rateable value reached 
this sum, and were thén proportion- 
ately charged—thus forming a new 
sort of cuyréAeca:z. The charge on no 
single property might exceed three 
triremes and a tender. 

Demosthenes does not say whether 
his trierarchic law was, or was not, 
still in operation at the time of this 
trial. 

5. atroAAvovtas. Dind. has ra dvra 
droAAuvvras. If we keep the text we 
must supply an object to adwoAAvovras. 

6. cab) év pév. This reading must 
be corrupt. It introduces a chiasmus, 
which is un-Demosthenian (see on § 
324), and in doing so misplaces péy. 
The reading of Dind. «a8’ dy rods pév 
is quite satisfactory, rots mAouclovs 
being in apposition. 

103. 10. rév dyava roGrov must be 
taken with «lojAdov, ‘I came into 
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104’ AOnvaio, doa dxvicap’ dv mpos 
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guyoy, kai Td pépos Trav ide 6 dioKov ovK EdaBev. 
kairo. mbca xphpata rods hyepbvas Tay ovppopiov 
7) Tods devrépovs Kai rplrovs otecOE por Siddvat, doreE 
padrora pev ph Oeivar tov vopoy toiroy, ef de py, 
kataBddAovta egy ev vrrwpocla; tocair @ dvdpes 
buas elreiy. Kal 
a_) + ae 54 2 A s b “A 2 
Tair eixérws €mparrov éxeivol. iv yap avrois éx 
fev Tov mpoTtépwv vopwy ovvexkaidexa detroupyeiy, 
avrois pev pixpa& Kai ovdty dvadioxovat, tods 0 arré- 
“~ ”~ 9 ? 3 Q ~ 3 A 
pous Tay TroAtTay émitpiBovoty, Ex dé Tod épod vdpov 
Td yltyvépevoy Kata tiv ovolay Exactoy TiOévat, Kai 
dvoiy épdvn rpinpapxos 6 THs pias Exros Kat déxaros 
mMpoTEepov auvTEeATs: ovde yap Tpinpdpxous Ere ovdpagov 
éauvrovs, AANA ouvTedrcis. wore 7) Tavita AvVOAVa Kal 


pi) 7a Oikara qroeiy dvayxacbfvat, odx to8 & tt ovK 


105 édidocav. Kal pot Xéye mpGrov pey 7d Widiopa Kad’ 


8 elafjdOov riv ypadhy, elra rods Katadédyous, Tov T 
> “~ ? , \ pS 3 4 
éx Too mporépov vopov Kai Tov Kara Tov eudy. Dé€ye. 


§§ 103—105. 


Io 


PHPIZMA, [Emi dpxovros TodvxA€ovs, unvds Bon- 


Spoutdvos Extn emt déxa, pvdjijs mpvravevodons ‘In7mo- 


Oowvrldos, Anuocbéyvns Anpoobévovs Tlasaneds elon- 


veyxe vdpov els Td Tpinpapxixdy dvtt rod mpdrepov, Kad’ 
dy al ouvTéAetat foay THY Tpinpdpxwv" Kat émexetpo- 
Tovncey 7 BovAn Kat 6 Sjpos* Kal amjveyxe Tapaydpeop 


court as defendant in a suit on this 
account.’ 

I, TO pépos, sc. 70 mépumroy, 

5. kataBdAAovra (Dind. xaraBa- 
Adyra) has been taken closely with 
éay, ‘to drop and let alone the law.’ 
A better meaning is to be obtained 
from the aorist: ‘having entered 
the law’ [in the temple of Cybele, év 
Ty Mntpdy, where the archives were 
kept] ‘to let it lie.’ Cf. els rd Snpdora 
ypappara karaBadAccOa § 55. 

év dmwpoota=under the suspen- 


sion caused by a threatened prosecu- 
tion. 

The proposer of a decree was, fora 
year after it was passed, open to an 
indictment for breach of the constitu- 
tion, which, if laid, must be tried be- . 
fore the decree became valid. Hence, 
if a man repented of his decree, or 
was won over by its opponents, by 
collusion with any one who would 
swear to a declaration (éwapocia) that 
he intended to prefer a pag?) wapa- 
véyov against the proposer, and by 
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minimum of the votes. And yet, what sums of money do 
you fancy that the first class of the companies or the second 
and third class offered me, to induce me, best of all, not to pro- 
pose this law, or, refusing that, to register the law and leave it 
dormant under an affidavit? Sums so great, men of Athens, 


SI 


that I should hesitate to name them to you. And they en-104 


tered on this negotiation with good reason. For while it was 
competent for them in accordance with the former laws to 
perform the public service in bodies of sixteen, privately 
spending little or nothing, but grinding down the needy 
Citizens, in accordance with my law it was necessary for each 
to pay the amount arrived at by assessment of his property, 
and a man was found to bear the charge of two ships who 
previously had been a contributor with fifteen others to the one 
ship. I say contributor, for they no longer called themselves 
trierarchs but contributors. So, to have my measures quashed 
and to be uncompelled to perform their duty, there was 


nothing they did not offer to me. Please read me, first the 105 


decree in accordance with which I came into court to meet 
the indictment, next the schedules, both the one attached to 
the former law and that which resulted from my law. Read. 


A DECREE. 

In the archonship of Polycles, on the sixteenth day of the month 
Boédromion, in the prytanyship of the tribe Hippothiontis, De- 
mosthenes, the son of Demosthenes, of the deme Pacanta, intro- 
duced a law for the constitution of the body of trierarchs to 
replace the former law in accordance with which the contributory 
assoctations of trierarchs existed. And the council and the 
people voted the new law; and Patrocles, of the deme Phlyes, 
preferred an indictment for breach of the constitution against 
allowing the trial to be indefinitely 


which fell on that rateable value. 


postponed, he could suspend and 
practically rescind his measure. 

104. 9. pixpd Kat ovdév, ‘ little or 
nothing. Cf. yOés.. «al xpgnv § 130. 

II, 76 yryvépevov is used of the re- 
sultofasum. The sum to be performed 
was the assessment of each man’s 
property, the ascertainment of the 
proportion of the property which was 
to be considered as its rateable value, 
and the imposition of the charge 


G 


wWévar. Supply ée from Hy, and 
cf. § 13 note. 

105. 16. Whdiopa. The name of 
the archon is wrongly stated in this 
document, which is not a decree at 
all, but a mere memorandum, 

20. Exry éni Séca. Cf. § 37 note. 

22, els +6 is found in all MSS. but 
one, and is omitted by Dind. in ac- 
cordance with the conjecture of Bekker. 

24. wapavdpowv, Sc. ypaphy. 
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AHMOZSOENOYS §§ ro5—r108. 


Anpoobéver TlarpoxAjs PAveds, cat rd pépos trav Wh- 
gov ov AaBoy anérioe Tas TEvTaxoalas Spaxyds.] 


106 Pépe 32) Kai roy Kaddv KaTddoyoyv. 


107 


KATAAOTOS. [Tovs tpinpdpxovs xadetoOar én 
THY tTpinpn cuvexxaldexa éx Tay éy Tots Adxots ourTE- 
Aetdv, amd elxoot kal wévte érav els rerrapdxovra, én 


toov Th xopnyla xpapévovs. | 
Pépe 52 mapa Toiroy tov Ex Tob é“oh vouou Kard- 
Aoyor. 


KATAAOTOS. [Tovs rpinpdpxovs aipetcbat eat riyv 
Tpinpyn and Ths ovolas Kara tlunoww, amd TaddvTwy déKa° 
éay d¢ TAEidvwv 7 ovola dmoretimnpevn FF Xpnudror, 
Kata Tov avadoyiopov Ews Tpiav TAOlwy Kal banperixod 
7 Aeroupyla éotw. Kara thy avriy bt avadoylay éorw 
kat ols éAdrrwy ovola éort trav déxa tadavrwv, els 
ovvréderay ovvayopevors els Ta d€xa TéAavTA. | 


9 los “A A A 

Apa pixpa BonOjoa trois tévnow dpav SoKxa, 7 
puixpa avad@oa dv rod pr Ta Sixara troveiy éOédeuy 
of mdoveto ; ov Toivuy povov TO pi) Kabvgetvar Tara 
cepvivopat, ode TH ypadels amrogedyev, GANA Kal TE 

, ”~ , Q ~ “A B 4 
oupdépovra Oeivar tov vopuov kal TG meipav epyw de- 
Owxévat. mdvta yap tov médepov tay amroorb\wv 
ytyvopévav Kara& Tov vopov Tov éuoy ovy ixernplay 
pA v4 5) N 2 > 9 ? x7 eC A 
€Onke Tpijpapxos ovdels mamoT adtkovpevos Tap vdpiv, 
ovk ev Movrvyia exabéfero, ody td Tay arroarod wy 
éd€On, ov rpijpns ovr ew xaradepbeioa addr TH 
3 A 

model, obr advtob amedcipOn ov duvapévyn avdyer Oat. 


, Q ‘ ? ? n 
¢ 108 kairot kara tTovs mporépovs vopovs amayvta Ttadra 


2. 


10 


25 


vas wevtaxoolas. The full fine 106. 5. Adxous=cuppoplas. Voe- 


for bringing forward an unsuccessful 
ype¢h was 1000 drachmae, but the 
amount might be, and generally was, 
reduced to a sum fixed by the dicasts. 


mel, however, has cuvreAwy for ouvre- 
Ae. 

13. dvaAoywopév is not found else- 
where in this sense. 
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Demosthenes, and having failed to receive his necessary propor- 
tion of the votes paid the assessed penalty of five hundred drachmae. 


Produce therefore that noble schedule also. 106 


SCHEDULE. 


That the trierarchs be summoned to the charge of each trireme 
in bodies of sixteen from the contributory associations in the com- 
panies, from the age of five and twenty to that of forty years, 
Jurnishing the supplies in equal shares. 


Now produce, in contrast to this, the schedule attached to 
my law. 

SCHEDULE. 

That the trierarchs be chosen for each trireme on a standard of 
property ascertained by assessment, beginning with a rateable value 
of ten talents; and tf a property have been assessed at a larger 
sum, that the charge be increased proportionately, up to a maxt- 
mum burden of three vessels and a tender. And according to the 
same proportion let the charge fall also on those whose property ts 
less than the ten talents, they being grouped into a contributory 
association whose joint assessment reaches the ten talents. 


Do you think that I gave but little assistance to the poor 107 
among you, or that the rich would be willing to spend but 
little to escape doing their duty? Not only then do I pride 
myself on the fact that I did not strangle my measure, nor only 
on the fact that when indicted I was acquitted, but also be- 
cause 1 proposed a beneficial law and have given you proof of 
itin practice. For while the naval squadrons were despatched 
during the whole course of the war in accordance with my 
law, no trierarch to this day deposited the suppliant’s branch 
on the altar in your midst as being unjustly treated, or took 
sanctuary in the temple of Artemis Munychia, or was thrown 
into prison by the Board of Despatch; and no trireme “a 
lost to the state by’having been abandoned on the high seas} 
or was left behind in harbour as unseaworthy; and yet all108 


%ws in this use is Alexandrine. 24. tap dptv, ‘in your assembly,’ 
107. 18. rod ph, § 100 note. i.e. on the altar in the Pnyx. 

20, ovdé, § 2 note. 26. xataAedOcioa. Dind. has xa- 
21, jwetpav, § 195 note. radypecioa, ‘captured.’ 


G2 
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AHMOZOENOYS §§ ro8—r11. 


éylyvero. 13 9’ alrioy, év Trois mévnoww fy Td Aerovp- 
yelv oAdd 8) Ta ddbvata ovvéBawev. éyd O° éx 
Tov abpey eis Tods evmépous peThveyxa Tas TpInp- 
apxlas' mdvr ov Ta Séovra éylyvero. Kal pry 
Kai Kar’ avrd tobro déubs eipt ématvov tuyeiv, Sri 
ndvra Td Toladra mpoppotuny mworrredpara, ab ov 
dua O6fa: xai ripal Kat duvdpes ovvéBawoyv r7 
wove, Bdoxavoy dé Kal mikpoy kal KaxénOes ovdév 
éort moAlrevpa épdv, ovde ramewéy, ovde Tis wéAEws 


109 dvdfiov. ravré troivvy 700s éxwv & re Tois Kara Thy 


110 


lil 


108. 1. td 8 atnov, ‘as for the 
cause, is probably accusative: cf. De 


mod ToATetpact Kai évy Trois EdAAnvixois hayjoopar 
obre yap év TH WoAE Tas Tapa ToY WAOVolwY ydpiTas 
pGAdNov 4} Ta Tdv woAdGv Sixata ciAbpny, odt’ év rois 
“EdAnvixots ra Pirfrrov dpa Kai riv £evlay nydirnoa 
dvri Tov Kowf waot Tois” EAnot ovpdpepovrov. 

‘Hyodpat roivuy Aourdv eival poe mepi tod Knpty- 
paros eimeiy Kal trav evOvvay Td yap ds Ta dptoTd 
Té Erparrov Kal did travrés edvous eiul Kal mpdOupos 
ev mroveiy Dyas ixavas éx Tov eipnuévoy dednrieoOal 
foot vopifw. Kaito. Ta péyiord ye Tov weroXTev- 
pévov kal Trempaypévey éuavT@ mapadeir@, brodap- 
Bdvev mpaerov pev épegiis tods mepi adrob toi mapa- 
vopou Abyous atrodobval pe deiv, efra, kav pndev eto 
wept T&v ody todtTevpdTwy, dpolws map dpav 
exdoT@ 7d avvedds birdpyxewy pot. 

Tov piv ovv Adyov, ods ovros dywm Kal Kdéto 
Oiaxuxa@y édeye Trepl Toy Tapayeypappevoy vbpov, 


Chers. § 32, p. 97 alrtov 5¢ rovrwy .. is obtained by rendering as above. 
mapeokevakacty tpas «.7.r. 5. kar’ avré, § 9 note. 

va G8ivata might be referred to 110. 20. twemoAvreupévay wal we- 
the technical sense of ddvvaros, i.e.  tmpaypévav, § 13 note. 


2. 


25 


incapacity to pay the Aeroupyia: but 
a better opposition to rdvta.. éyi-ywero 
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these things occurred under the’ former laws. The reason was 
that the public burdens rested on the poor; and therefore 
many dead-locks came about. But I transferred the duty of 
trierarch from the needy to the affluent; thus all that was ne- 
cessary got done. And still further, I claim to receive praise 
for this simple reason, that I chose on principle all such 
political measures as have brought increase at once of re- 
putation, of honour and of power to the state ; and no measure 
of mine is malignant or bitter or evil-minded; no, nor mean 
nor unworthy of the state. 
maintained the same character both in my home measures 
and in my Hellenic policy: for at home I never chose the 
favours of the rich in preference to the rights of the many, 
and in my Hellenic policy I fever esteemed Philip’s gifts and 
‘guest-friendship’ above the international interest of all the 
Hellenes. 


I shall therefore be shown to have 109 


I apprehend then that it remains for me to speak about the 110 


proclamation and the scrutiny; for the proposition that I did 
what was best and have continued throughout loyal and 
zealous to serve you, I think I have sufficiently demonstrated 
by what I have said above. And yet I leave unnamed the 
_ greatest of my political achievements, because I conceive, first, 
that I must in strict order tender my arguments directly con- 
cerning the breach of the constitution; and, secondly, that 
even if I say nothing at present about the rest of my measures 
of state, nevertheless a common knowledge of them in the 
mind of each of you is ready to support me. 


Of the verbiage, then, which he promiscuously dished up 111 
and delivered on the subject of his counter-display of laws, I 


‘21. mapaAe(mw here = ‘leave over for 
the present,’ as the statement is made 
below, not as in § 101, ‘omit to state.’ 

22. wept avrod, § g note. 

24. dpolws .. drdpxew por, § 95 
note. 


111, 27. wupayeypappévov is ex- 
plained by Aeschines, § 199 sso d yap 
éy rh rexrovucp, Sray eldévas BovAwpeda 
70 dpOdv wai 7d ph, Tov Kavéva mpoapée- 
poney @ dayyvwonera, obra Kai &y 


Tais ypapais Tay wapaydpow wapaxerrat 
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112 revpat map’ vpiv. 
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obre pa rovs Oeods olpat‘tpas pavOdvew obr av- 
Tos mOuvdunvy avveivat rods modAovss amdas dé 
riv ép0yv mept trav dOtxalwy dtadéfopat. Trocovrov 
yap dém Néyetv ads ovK eiul dredOuvos, 6 viv obros 
duéBadr\g€ Kal Stwpifero, d06’ dmavra rdv Blov trrev- 
Ouvos civat Gportoy av 7 dtaxexelpixa 7) memoni- 
dy péevror ye éx THs idtas ovatas 
érayyeiAduevos dédwxa 7 Ojpm, oddepiay hpépav 
wrevOuvos eival pnt (dxovers Aloxivn;) ob? dAdov 
ovdéva, od dy Tay évvéa dpyévray Tis dv TUxyn. Tis 
ydp éort vbpos Troca’rns adtkias Kal picavOpwrias 
peorés, ore Tov ObyTa TL Tay idiwy Kal ToLfcayTa 
mpaypa dirdvOpwrov kai girddwpov tris xdpiros pev 
dtroarepelv, eis Tos auKopdvras St dyetv, Kal rovrous 
em ras evOdvas av Edwxey égiordvar; ovde els. 
dé drow odros, dagdra, kayo orép~w xal crwomjoopat. 


118 GA’ ovK éoriv, dvdpes "AOnvaior, ddd’ odTos auKo- 


pavray, Sri eri T@ OewpixG rére dv érrédwxa Ta xp7- 
para, émiverey avtéy dnow bredvOvvov dvta. ov mepi 
Touro ye ovdevés, av tbrevOuvos jv, aN’ Ep ois 
érédwxa, © oukoddvTa. @dAd Kal Tetxorolds 7oOa. 
Kal did ye Totro ép0as émnvovpny, drt TavnrAopéva 
édwxa Kal ovK édXoyifounv, 6 pey yap Aoytopos ev- 

“A Q “~ 3 , ~ \ p) 
Ovvav Kai tay éferacéytwy mpocdeirat, 4 dé Swped 


xapitos Kai émaivov dixaia éori rvyxdvew’ diédtrep 


’ 
€l 


§§ 111-113. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


xavayv Tov dixalov rouri 7rd cavidiov, Kal 
70 YAgiopa Kat of mapayeypappévot 
vopo. TavTa oupepovovvTa dAAnAOS 
émdeigas xardBave. The laws al- 
leged to have been violated were 
written out, side by side with the in- 
dicted decree, on a board which was 
to be produced in court. 

3. Tv Sp0Hy, sc. dddy, cf. § 15. 

4. 8 vive.7.A. Aesch. c. Ct. § 17. 


5. SwplLero, § 40 note. 

6. Staxexelpixa is specially used of 
handling state moneys: cf. Aesch. c. 
Ct. § 30 ra Synpdora yphpara diayxe- 
pice. 

112. 8. émayyetAdpevos. When the 
national accounts showed a deficit the 
mpurdaves summoned an assembly and 
called for voluntary contributions 
(é€mddces § 171). Those who were 


NEP! TOY ZTEPANOY. 


believe before heaven that you did not understand, as I could 
not comprehend, the greater part. But I will simply discuss 
the legal points in a straightforward manner. For I am so 
far from saying that Iam not subject to scrutiny, as my op- 
ponent just now calumniously affirmed, that I confess myself 
to be liable to scrutiny during the whole of my life both for 
the moneys I have handled and the measures I have proposed 
in your midst. None the less, for what I promised and gave 
to the people out of my private property I declare that I am 
not for a single day subject to scrutiny—you hear, Aeschines? 
—and that no one else is, even should he happen to be one of 
the nine archons. For what law is full of such monstrous in- 
justice and churlishness, as first to rob one who has given 
. away part of his own substance, and has performed a be- 
nevolent and munificent action, of his meed of gratitude, and 
then bring him before the common informers and set them to 
conduct the scrutiny into his gifts? There is no such law: 
and if my opponent says there is, let him produce it, and I 
will be content and will hold my peace. There is however no 
such law, men of Athens; but my opponent cavils, and, be- 
cause I was manager of the theoric fynd, at the time when I 
gave the money, says, ‘ The council gave him a vote of thanks 
while he was yet an accountable officer.’ No, caviller, they did 
not praise me for any of the things for which I was account- 
able, but for my free gifts. An objector may say, ‘ You were 
conservator of the walls. Yes, and I was rightly praised 
for this reason, that I made a present of the moneys I had 
spent and did not enter them into my accounts. For while 
the presentation of accounts has further nged of scrutiny and 
examiners, a free gift should rightly meet with thanks and 
praise. ‘Therefore my client made this proposal about me. 


112 


113 


willing to give rose from their seats 
and formally promised subscriptions, 
the amounts of which were stated and 
registered against their names. This 
proceeding was called éwayyedia. 
Those who could not, or would not, 
subscribe, either kept their seats or, 
like the dveAevOepos in Theophrastus, 
slipped away. 

14. els Trovs cuxopdvras S¢ dyew is 


intended to suggest the phrase els rovs 
Aoyiords dye, used of sending an ex- 
magistrate before the board of au- 
ditors in order to pass the scrutiny into 
his official conduct (ed@Uvn) to which 
every Athenian officer, high or low, 
was subject (dmevOuvos). Cf. Aesch. 
c. Ct. § 15 sqq. 

113. 19. Before tmev@uvov Dind. 
has 4 BovAf, and after #00a adds grat. 
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114 ratr éypawer ddl tepl épod. 


AHMOZOENOYSZ 


8rt 8 obrw Taira ov 
povoy év rots vépois dAAG Kal év Tois byeréEpots HOeotv 
apiorat, éym padiws modAaxdber deffo. 
yap NavotxAjs orparnyav, é¢’ ofs amd trav idtwv 
mpoeiro, ToAAdKis éorepdvara: 0p duav «iO bre ras 
domidas Atéripos @dmxe Kat médrAw Xapidnpos, éore- 
gavobyto: «f0’ otros NeomréAepos moddGv éEpyov 
émiotdtns av, ép ols émrédwxe, TeTipnrat. oy érALov 
yap dy ein robré ye, ef TO TWa apxiv EpxovTt 7} 
Odévat tH mbdet Ta Eavrod dia Thy adpyiy pr eféorat, 
9 trav dobévray dvri Tob Kopicacbat ydpw edbivas 


115 bphéEer. “Ore roivwy rair aAnOq Aéyo, A€éye TA Yon- 


116 


diopard por ta Tovros yeyevnuéva attra dAaBor. 
déye. 
PHPISMATA. 

["Apxov Anydrixos PAveds, Bondpopsdvos Extn per 
elxdda, yvaun Bovdts kat Sypov, KadAlas Ppedppros 
elmev Stu doxet TH Bovdy Kal Te Syuw orepavdoar 
Navowxdéa tov ént trav Stdwv, Sri AOnvalwy émrAiTav 
dioxtAlwy dvrwv év “IuBpw cat BanOovyrwy rots Karot- 
xotow Adnvalwy riv vncov, ov dvvapévov Plrwvos Tod 
émt ris dioixjoews KEexetpoTovnpevov 51a Tovs yeEysOvas 
mredoa, Kal picbodoTrnaat Tovs émAlras, éx rhs ldias 
ovolas éSwxe kat ovx eloémpate tov Sjpov, kal dvayo- 
pedoat Tov orépavoy Acovvatots tpaypdots Kawwois. 


ETEPON YH®ISMA. Elwe KadAlas Ppedppios, 
mputdvewy AeydvTwy Bovdrs yvoun, eretdyn Xapldnyuos 
6 émt Trav émALTGY, Gmootadels els Sadrapiva, cat Aid- 


§§ 114-116. 


Tp@Toy pev — 


= 


fe) 


15 


Oo 


1. 68, Ctesiphon. ° 

114. 2. #0eo.w. Dind. has geow 
both here and in § 275. But, although 
the combination of ‘laws and customs’ 
is a commoner thought, the combina- 
tion ‘ of your written statutes and your 
moral natures’ is quite intelligible, is 


Greek (cf. Soph. Antig. 454, etc.), and 
has the advantage of tbe best MS. 
authority. 

5. Sre is better than the variant S71, 
the point being that Diotimus was én? 
tov imméov, and hence trevOuvos, at the 
time when the crown was voted him. 
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And that this question has been so settled, not only in your 114 
laws, but in your own hearts, I will easily show from many 
instances. In the first place, Nausicles, during his generalship, 
has been often crowned by you for what he sacrificed out of 
his personal property. Next, when Diotimus gave the shields 
and Charidemus did the same again, they were crowned. 
Next, Neoptolemus, who is now present, though overseer of 
many public works, has received honours on account of his 
donations. For it indeed would be hard, if the holder of 
any Office should either be prevented by his office from giving 
his own property to the state, or should undergo a scrutiny into 
his gifts instead of reaping gratitude. To prove therefore that 115 
I state these cases truly, [40 the clerk] simply take and read the 
decrees that were passed in honour of these men. Please read. 


DECREES. 

In the archonship of Demonicus, of the deme Phlyes, on the 
sixteenth of the month Boédromion, by a resolution of the council 
and people, Callias, of the deme Phrearrt, moved, That tt seems 
good to the council and people to crown Naustcles, the commander 
of the heavy infantry, because, when two thousand Athenian heavy- 
armed troops were in Imbros and were giving aid to the Athen- 
tans who inhabited the island, seeing that Philo, who had been 
elected minister of finance, was unable, owing to the siorms, to 
sail and pay the troops, he gave them money out of his own 
private property, and did not require tt of the people: and to pro- 
claim the crown at the festival of Dionysus when the new dra- 
maitsts contend, . 

ANOTHER DECREE. 116 

It was moved by Callias, of the deme Phrearrt, when the pry- 
lanes spoke. according to a resolution of the council, Whereas 
Charidemus, commander of the heavy-armed, being commissioned 
to Salamis, and Diotimus, commander of the cavalry, seeing that 


8. axérAvov .. roOrd ye, § 2. xov wants construction. 

115. 13. rovrovs, cf. wor § 118. Ig. TOv .. StAwv, Tod .. Sroucficews, 

avrd, § 126 note. § 38. 

15. hdtopa. The archon is again“ 25. Tpay@bots kasvots, § 54 note. 
‘pseudonymus, and it is unusual to 116. 27. Aeyévrwv seems equivalent 


add the title of his deme; while dp- to xpnuari(évraw § 75. 


gO 


117 


AHMOZOENOYS §§ 116—118. 


TYykos 6 ent Tay imméwy, ev TH emt Tod ToTa“od paxn 
TOV OTpaTLWTGY TLWGY bd TGV TOAELLwY oxvAEvOevTAD, 
éx Tov ldlwvy dvadrtwudrov xabdrALocay Tovs veavloxous 
donlow éxraxoclats, deddxOat tH Bovdy Kai ro djpo 
orepavaca, Xapldnuov cat Ardrisovy xpvog@ oredpdve, 
Kat dvayopedoat Tlavabnvalois trois peydAos év TO yup- 
vik@ dyGv cat Atovyatois tpay@dots Katvois* ris be 
dvayopevoews erripednOjvat Oecpobéras, mpuTdvets, dyw- 
vobéras. | 


Tobrwv Exacros, Aicxlyn, ris pev dpxas Fs ipxev 
wTrevOuvos fv, &p ols O° éatedavoiro, ody trevOvvos. 


ry wn 9 ~ 
ovKoby ovd’ éyd Tavra yap Sikaid éori por tepl Tov 


118 


avr@y Tois d\Aos Onmov. érédmxa; éravodpat did 
Taira, ovK ov av tdwoxa dmevOvvos. ipxov; Kal dé- 
dwxd ye evOdvas éxelvwy, ovy ov érédmxa. vi Ai’, 
GN ddlkws ipfa; era mapév, bre He elajyoy of 
Aoylorai, ov Katnyédpets ; 

"Iva roivuv idnre bri abros obrés pot paprupet ep 
ois ovx virevOuvos jy eorepavacbal, AaBov dvdyvalt 
To Whdiopa Grov Td ypadév pot. ols yap ovK éypd- 
waro tod mpoBovredparos, Tovros, & didKel, ovKO- 


4pavrav pavnocerat, déye. 


117. 13. éwéSwxa; émawotpat «.7.A. 


PH®PIZMA. [Em dpxovros EvOuxd€éous, mvave- 
Yiavos évatn amdvros, pdjs mpuvravevovons Oivyldos, 
Krynoipav Aewodévous ’Avapdvorios eitev, émetdy An- 
pooberns Anpoobévous Tlaraneds yevdpevos emueAntis 
Tis TOY TELXGv emoKkevns Kal Tpocavadaoas els Ta Epya 


oa 


Oo 


20 


14. kat SéSuxd ye. ‘ Yes, and I have 


For the asyndeton cf. §§ 198, 274. given.’ Aeschines, in a similar sense 


Perhaps we should omit the mark of 


and usage, has 5€ ye, cf. § 246 dincny 


interrogation in these places,asin the is d5édwxe movnpds* of 5& ye GAdor 
instances where «al 5) with a perfect menaidevvrat. 


‘puts a case’ (mal 57) dé5eypa: Aesch. 


Eum. 894, etc.) vy AC’..4péa. See § 101 note. 


15. éxeivwv, i.e. my various offices. 


NEP] TOY ZSTE®ANOY. 


in the battle by the river cerlain of the troops had been disarmed 
by the enemy, at their private expense equipped the men with eight 
hundred shields, It has been resolved by the council and people to 
crown Charidemus and Diotimus with a golden crown and to 
make the proclamation of their names at the great Panathenatc 
Sestival during the gymnastic contest, and at the festival of Diony- 
sus when the new dramatists contend: and that the six junior 
archons, the prytanes and the stewards of the games have charge 
of the proclamation. 


Each of these men, Aeschines, was subject to scrutiny for 
the office which he held, but was not subject to scrutiny for 
those things in virtue of which he was crowned. Nor am 
I, therefore: for I imagine I have the same rights as the rest 
under the same circumstances. 
I am praised on that account, not being held liable to 
scrutiny for what I gave. 
have yielded an account of them,—not of my donations. Yes, 
but (it will be said) I acted unjustly in my offices. 
were so, then, as you were present when the auditors brought 
me before them, did you omit to accuse me? 

In order therefore that my hearers may see that my op- 
ponent himself testifies in my favour, that I was crowned for 
actions for which I was not subject to scrutiny, take and read 
the whole decree which was proposed in my honour. For by 
means of those points in the previous resolution which he 
did not indict, it will be shown that he cavils in the counts 
on which he does prosecute. Please read. 


DECREE. 

In the archonship of Euthycles, on the twenty-second of Py- 
anepston, during the prytanyship of the tribe Ocnets, Clestphon, 
son of Leosthenes, of the deme Anaphlystus, proposed: Whereas 
Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the deme Pacanta, having 
become overseer of the restoration of the walls, and having spent 


OI 

117 
Have I made a donation? 
Did I hold offices? Yes, and I 
If that 

118 


118. 20. Td ypadév por, § 115 Ta 
TovTos yeyevnpéva., 

ols .. rod mpoBovAetiparos. Cf. § 
56 & .. rod Yndicparos. 

21. Tovrots = ‘by these’ must be 
taken with gavjcerat. 

23. Wadtopa, The archon is pseud- 


onymous. The sense of rois.. Oewpixois 
is doubtful, as ‘ the theoric funds from 
all the tribes’ is an un ntelligible ex- 
pression, while it is violent to make 
Oewpixois equivalent to Oewpois =‘ de- 
puties to the feasts.” Dind. has 6eo- 
pois in the text. 


92 AHMOZOENOYS §§ 118—120. 


amd rijs ldlas ovolas rpla rdAavra éredeaxe Tatra TO SjL@, 
kal émt Tod Oewpixod xaracrabels érédwxe Tots éx TagGv 
Taév pvddv Oewpixots Exardyv pvas els Ovalas, 8e5dy Oat 
TH Bovdg kal re Sym TE ’APnvalwy emavécar Anyoo- 
Oéyvnv Anpoobevovs Tlaravia aperys Evexa cal xadoxaya- 5 
Olas Hs éxwv diareAct ev tavti xaip@ els Tov Sjpov Tov 
’AOnvalwy, kat orepavdoa xpvo@ orepave, cat dvayo- 
pedoa Tov orepavoy ev T@ Oedtpw Atovvators Tpay@dots 
Kawots’ ths 5¢ dvayopedoews emiypednOqvat Tov aywvo- 
bérnv. | 10 


119. Ovxotiy & piv érédwxa, trait’ éotiv, dv, ovdty ad 
yéypawar & d€ dyow 1% Bovdrr dey avril rodvTwv 
yevérba pot, tadr ecb & SidKes. 7d AaBelv odv 
Ta Sidbpeva sporoyay evvopoy elvat, rd ydpw Tovrov 
adrrodotvat mapavépov ypddn. 6 6 mapméynpos av- 15 
Opwrros Kai Oeois éxOpis xai Bdoxavos dvtws motés Tis 
dy ein mpos Oe@y 5 ov 6 ToLobTos ; 

120) «Kai py repli rob y &v TG Ocdrpm KnpirrecOat, 7d 
pev pupidkis peupiovs Kexnpty Oat mrapadeinw kal 76 
Todds avros éorepavGcba: mporepov. aA mpos 20 
beady oftw oxatds ef Kal dvaicOnros, Aicyivn, dot ov 
divacat Aoyicacbat Sri TO pev crepavoupévm Tov 
avrov éxet (roy 6 orépavos, Sov av avappnO7, Tob 
dt ray oredhavovvtay Evexa oupdépovros ev 7H Oed- 
TpM ylyverat TO Kipvypa; of yap axovoavres dtrayTes 


& 


5 
els Td qrovety Ev Thy wbALY MpoTpemovTat, Kal TODS aTro- 
ddévras tiv xdpiv paddov eratvotor Tob orepavoupe- 
vou: diéirep Tov vépov rotrov 4 médus yéypader. Aéye 
& avrév pot Tov vopov AaBor. 

119. 16. Svrws, ‘in the ideal sense.’ _schines, c. Ct. § 33 
In Plato 7a dvra are the idéat, or 120. 20. ae FF a § 233 and § 83 


eternal archetypes of visible things. note. 
18, qwept ro... xnpvrrecOar. Aec- GAA mpds Oedv .. efpvypa; It is 
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on the works out of his private property addtional three talents, 
made a donation of these to the people, and when appointed 
manager of the theortc fund made a donation to the theoric funds 
in all the tribes of one hundred minae for the purpose of sacrt- 
fices, It hath been resolved by the counctl and the people of the 
Athenians to give a vote of thanks to Demosthenes, son of De- 
mosthenes, of the deme Pacania, on account of his excellence, 
and of the honourable conduct which he constantly shows on 
every occasion towards the people of the Athenians, and to crown 
him with a golden crown, and to proclaim the crown in the 
theatre at the festival of Dionysus when the new dramatists con- 
tend: and that the steward of the games be charged with the 
proclamation. 


My donations therefore are these, none of which have you 119 
indicted ; but the return which the council says must be made 
me in recognition of them is what you prosecute. So, while 
you admit that to receive what is offered is constitutional, 
to return thanks for the offerings you indict as a breach of 
the constitution. What sort of man, in the name of heaven, p,,, fs Me wml 
would be in an ideal degree the. utter villain, the apostate, and iy ard? 
the malignant? Would he not be just such a man as we have os 
here ? [ ii 

Furthermore, in dealing with the proclamation in the theatre, 120 
I pass over the fact that ten thousand men have been there 
proclaimed ten thousand times over, and the fact that I myself 
have been often crowned before. But in heaven’s name, 
Aeschines, are you so perverse and so devoid of perception, 
as to be unable to infer that, while the crown contains the 
same distinction for ,its recipient wherever it may be an- 
nounced, it is in the interest of those who confer the crown 
that the proclamation takes place in the theatre? For all who 
hear are impelled to do their country good service, and praise 
those who show their gratitude more than the receiver of the 
crown. That is why the city has passed this law. [Zo the 
clerk.| Simply take and read me the law. 


necessary to consider this an interro- read with the best MSS. For the 
gation, owing to the presence of mpés variant @or’ ob SvvacOa see § 283 
Oewy. note. 

21. Ser’ ot Siwacas is here to be 23. avrév, § 126 note. 
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121 


122 


123 


I. 


AHMOZOENOYS 


NOMOS. ["Ocovs oredavodial tives trav djpwr, Tas 
dvayopevoes Tv oTepdvwy ToretaOar év adrots Exd- 
arovs Tots ldlois dypots, éav pn Tivas 6 dSHuos 6 Tav 
"AOnvalwy 7 BovdA}h crepavot’ Tovrovs 8 eketvar év To 
dedrpy Acovvalors (avayopeverOa.)] 

"Axoves, Aicxivn, Tod vopov Aéyovros cadas, TAI 
édy rivas 6 Ofjpos 4 4 BotAn endionrar rodvrovs de 
dvayopevérw. ti ovv, @ Tadaimrwpe, ovKoparvreis; Ti 
Abyous wAdrrEs ; Ti cavToy ovK EArEBopifers Eri Tov- 
Tos; GAA ovd’ aicxtvyn POdvouv Sixny eiadyewv, ovK 
adiknparos ovdevds, kai vouous petaroay, Tov & 
addaipav pépy, ods SArovs Sikaov Hy avaytyvdoKer Oat 
Tois ye dpwpokdot Kara Todvs vépouvs WndreicBa ; 
éreira Toadra tomy Aéyers & Sef mpoceivat 7d Sy- 
poTtK®, Sorrep avdpidvra exdedwkas Kara ovyypaghy, 
elt ovK txovta & mpootkey Ex THS ovyypadAs Kop- 
Copevos, 7 Adyw Tovs SnpotiKods GAN ov Tois mpdypact 
kai Tots moXtTedpact yryvwoKopévous. Bods pnra Kal 
dppynta dvoud(wv, domep e£ audéns, & col kal TO o@ 
yévet mpdceotiv, ovK enol. Katto Kal Todro, @ dvdpes 
"AOnvaio. ey AoWopiay karnyopias rovt@ Siadépery 
Hyodpat, TO Tiv pev Karnyopiay adikjpar eye, ov 
éy Trois. vdpos eioiv ai tipwpia, tiv de Aodopiay 
Bracdnpias, ds xara tiv abrav diow Tots ex Opois 
mept Gd\AnAwY cupBaiver Aéyetv. oixodopjaa de rods 
See Introduction. 


vopos. Ct. §§ 168, 169. 


§§ 120—123. 


ta | 


5 


25 


121. 8. dvayopevéta, sc. 5 x7Apué. 

10. elodyew, Dind. has elod-yor, ‘do 
you not feel ashamed when you bring 
into court,’ etc.; and this reading 
seems necessary, unless the follow- 
ing participles are also changed into 
infinitives. 

11. After vépovs Dind. has rots 
pév, which is desirable. 

122. 14. Syporucg, Aeschines, c. 


18. yryvwoKxopévous, After ds, dowep 
the accusative absolute is common, as 
§ 276, and is used in Aeschines, c. Ct. 
§ 142 ypdyas.. Bondeiy “AOnvaious 
Bowwrois,.. ws Tovs Bowrovs.. d-yarh- 
govras, even in violation of the canon 
of absolute clauses (for which see 
above § 33 note.) 

Before BoGs Dind. has «at. 

19. Horwep ef dpdtns. On the second 


NIEP! TOY ZSTEPANOY. 


LAW. 


In the case of all whom any of the demes crown, let the crown- 
ing bodies make the proclamations each in thetr special demes 
only, except in the case of any persons whom the people of the 
Athenians or the council crown ; but tt shall be lawful that these 
be proclaimed in the theatre al the festival of Dionysus. 


You hear, Aeschines, that the law distinctly states ‘ex- 
cept such as the people or the council shall decree,’ but 
‘such let the herald proclaim.’ Why, therefore, pettifog- 
ger, do you cavil? Why do you manufacture arguments? 
Why do you not dose yourself with hellebore after these 
ravings? What, are you not even prevented by shame from 
bringing into court a suit springing out of your own jealousy, 
not another’s misdemeanour, and are you not ashamed when 
you twist laws and remove portions from others, which ought 
justly to have been recited in their entirety to men who, we 
must remember, have sworn to vote in accordance with the 


121 


laws? After this, in the midst of such malpractices, you tell 122 


us what qualities should attach to the leader of a free state, 
as though you had given out a statue to be made according 
to specification and afterwards received it without the points 
required by the specification, or as though popular statesmen 
were discovered by mere definition and not by their conduct 
and their public measures. You.shout aloud, as if from a cart, 
epithets fit and filthy, which attach to you and your family, 
but not to me. And yet another point also, men of Athens. 


I have always supposed that to abuse and to accuse differ in 123 


this, that while accusation implies misdemeanours, penalties 
for which are provided in the laws, abuse implies calumnies, 
which by a natural tendency private enemies find themselves 
speaking of one another. And I conceive that your ancestors 


day of that festival of Dionysus which 123. 20. kalrou Kat rodro. 


was called ’Av@eorfpa, and was held 


This 


in the Attic month ’AvOeornpiwy, 
which corresponded to February, took 
place the xwpos éqf’ dyatav, The 
women rode to the mysteries in wag- 
gons, and on the way indulged in the 
most ribald personalities, From such 
processions, mwopmai, arose the words 
mwopmevev, ‘to be ribald,’ which occurs 
§ 124, and woumela, ‘ ribaldry,’ § 11. 


elliptical phrase recurs Phil. i. § 11, 
p. 43: compare xai ydp avd rovro pp. 
442, 568, and éwel xdxeivo, p. 1097. 
24. kata tiv atrav vow. . cup- 
Baiver ‘in accordance with their natural 
tendency,’ i.e. as. enemies, ‘it comes 
about that they abuse one another.’ 
The other rendering, ‘more or less, 
according to their particular disposi- 
tions,’ seems to introduce an irrelevant 
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124 


125 


AHMOSZ@ENOYZ 


mpoyovous TauTi ra Oikaorhpia vreiAnga ovy fva ovd- 
Aé~avres dyads els radra dwd tov idiwy Kaxas Ta 
daéppnra Néywpev GAAHAovs, GAN’ lva éferdéyyouer, 
édy ris HOtknkods TL TUyxdvy Thy wWorALY, Taira Toi- 


§§ 123-125. 


vuv eldas Aicyivns ovdev rrov éuod troumedew avril 5 


Too KaTnyopeiv efAeTO. ov piv odd évraida éXarTov 
€xov Sixats éoriv dwedOciv. dn 8 emi rabra ropev- 
goat, Tocotroy avriy épwrjcas, mérepdy oé TIS, 
Aicyivn, tis mévews éyOpdv H eudv elvar pa; enor 
dfjXov Ort. elra od pev Hv map éuod Siknv Kara Tovs 
vépous virép tovTwy AaBeiv, ei wep HOikouv, E~édeutres, 
éy Tais evOvvais, ev Tails ypadais, év Tais dAXas Kpi- 
geow ov O éym pev dO@os Enact, Trois vopows, TO 
Xpovo, TH mpobecpia, ro KexploOat epi wévrwv Tod- 
Adkis mpérepov, TH pyndemdrmore EfereyyxOjvar pndev 
buds dducav, TH more O° 4 wA€ov 7H EXaTTOv dvdyKn 
Tav ye Onpoola mempaypévev pereivar THs Ob~ns, év- 
ta0a amiyrnkas; Spa ph robrav pev éxOpos qs, 


10 


= 


5 


éuot dé mpoozrotf. 


thought, which also weakens the 
general argument. 

2. kax@s could well be dispensed 
with. Both «axis Aéyapev GAAHAOUS 
and ra dwdppnra Adyaxpev dAAHAovs are 
regular Greek: but their combination 
in one construction, in which Dissen 
sees no difficulty, is at any rate un- 
exampled. The conjecture dmd roy 
i8iey Kkax@v is rejected by Dissen on 
rather weak grounds (‘ Dedecora pri- 
vata pauci concedant se habere, nec 
Demosthenes concedit, sed maledicunt 
sibi ex privata vita litigantes nunc vere, 
nunc etiam mendaciis compositis’). 
xaxws has all the best, however, of the 
MS. authority. And it would be 
rather wanton to excise it as a gloss 
on tadwéppnra, when it yields a con- 
ceivable, if unusual, construction. 


Aeschines’ Ao:8opia is contained in 
c. Ct. §§ 171 sqq. 

124. 5. tropmevewv, § 122 note. 

6. évrai0a, i.e. in the matter of per- 
sonalities. 

11. mép rovrwv can only mean ‘on 
behalfof your countrymen,’as the whole 
point now is that Aeschines not only 
neglected to serve his country by taking 
proper means to bring Demosthenes, 
if guilty, to justice, but ventured ever 
to assatl his country in his present 
prosecution, which left Demosthenes 
unscathed. Observe in the following 
chapter the emphatic opposition éyw 
pev dOgos «.7.A,.. 7H mode Se #.7.A. 

ééXeures. Dind. has éféAcwes. 
The word is specially applied to de- 
sertion : cf. Aeschines, c. Ct. § 7 ésAr- 


meiv TH Tatty. 
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built these courts of law, not that we might assemble you here, 


and out of our private histories slander one another unspeak- 


ably, but that we might convict the man who may have 


wronged his country in any particular. Though Aeschines, 124 


then, was well aware of this, he nevertheless deliberately 


chose to utter ribaldry, rather than bring accusations, against 


me. Not that he has any right to quit the ground without re- 


ceiving his due in kind ; and I will at once step forward to give 


him this, when I have asked him but one question. 


Would it 


be said, Aeschines, that you were the enemy of the state, or 


my enemy? My enemy, obviously. 


Yet, in the one field, 


where you might have got satisfaction from me constitutionally 


and patriotically, if indeed I were guilty,—in the audits, indict- 


ments, and other forms of trial,—you deserted your post. 


In 125 


another field, where personally I am invulnerable on all sides 


—owing to the laws, the lapse of time, the statute of limita- 


tions, the fact that I have many times before been tried on 


every count and never to this day been convicted of doing 


my hearers any wrong—where the state, however, must share 


more or less largely in the credit of what, observe, were done 


as national acts,—have you fixed our encounter here? Beware 


lest you be found the enemy of your countrymen and make 


but a feint of enmity towards me. 


125. 13. rots vépois «#.7.A. The 
common interpretation, which makes 
TH mpodecpia simply repeat vépos and 
xpévy in combination, exhibits a very 
violent tautology. Hence it is better 
to refer yépos to the particular laws 
just produced as sanctioning the coro- 
nation and proclamation. 

14. mpoVeopig. In suits of most 
kinds (among them ypagat rapayé pov) 
a period after which they could not 


be brought was fixed by the wdyos 
wpoOecpias, or ‘statute of limitations.’ 
In some serious criminal charges no 
such period was fixed: and we must 
suppose that a similar relaxation of 
the law had been granted, or was ex- 
ceptionally claimed, in the case of the 
present ypag7. 

moAAdxus, §§ 222, 310. 

18. pr.. qs. See Shilleto, de Fals. 
Leg. App. A. 
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"Eresd) roivuy 4 ev edoeBhs Kat dtxala vidos 
dract dédexrat, det Sé pe, ds Eouxe, Kalrep od gu- 
Aoroidopoy dvra, dia Tas td TovTov BrAacdnpulas 
eipnpévas avti modA@y kal Wevday avta TavayKai6- 
rat eimeiy mepi avrod, kal deigar tls dv Kal rive 
padins obtws dpyet toi Kakas éyew, Kal Aédyous 
tivas Stacbpet, adrés eipnxas a zis ovK dv Sxkvyce 
Tov perplov advOpdrwv pbéyEacba;—ei yap Aia- 
Kos 4 Paddpavéus } Mivws qv 6 Karnyopay, dAAG pH) 
omEeppoNoyos, Trepirpiupa ayopas, dAcOpos ypapparets, 
ok dv avrév oiat tadr eireiv ovd’ dv obras éma- 
x9eis Adyous mropicacba, domep év Tpaywoia Boovra 
@ yn Kal Ace Kal dperh Kal Ta Toltadra, Kal médw 
otveow Kai madciay émixadovpevov, 7 T& KaAd kal 


Q 5 4 é ? ~ Q 4: 
Ta aicypa diaytyvaokerar tatra yap Ssyrovdey 


§§ 126—128. 


15 


128 jKover avrod Aéyovros. col d& dperis, @ kdOappua, 7 


126. 1. émweSq «.7.A. There is no 
need to suppose an ‘indignant sup- 
pression of the apodosis’ at the end 
of this section. The protasis in two 
members, 4 wey... 5é5exnrac and det 5é 
pe «.7.A., proceeds quite regularly 
down to PbéyéucOa ; then, §§ 127,128, 
a parenthesis, introduced by dp, ex- 
tends continuously, in closely-con- 
nected sentences, as far as mepieorev. 
After this parenthesis, the participial 
clause, § 129 ob« dropay 52 .. eimeiv 
quite normally resumes and adds to 
the protasis, and at last the apodosis 
comes in dwop®..épyactas [or, with 
Dind.’s reading, dwopw . . éfé@peve], 
rounding the period and fulfilling the 
promise (Seita ris dv Kat river, etc.) 
given in the protasis. In translation 
it is perhaps most convenient to treat 
protasis and apodosis here a$ co- 


ordinates. 

evoeBrjs .. Widos. Cf. Fals. Leg. 
§ 356, p. 441 Tv dclav Kat Tiy diKxaiay 
ynpov. 

3. Sid tds .. eipnpévas, § 71 note. 


4. avra .. eitrety, ‘merely state.’ For 
the adverbial force of atrés, in connec- 
tion with the object of a verb in the 
imperative, cf. §§ 53, 73, 76, 115, 120. 
Compare the use with prepositions 
§ 9 note. 

5. tls dv cat rive, § Io. 

6. Agdiws otrws. Aeschin, c. Ct. 
§ 234 Toavras pices... at pgdiws otrw 
karéAvoay Tov Shpov. 

Adyous. See on § 232 below. 

7. wlvas. Dissen reads rivds, ‘ cer- 
tain expressions of mine ;’ but, if we 
have the pronoun at all, the interroga- 
tive form is the more forcible. 

127. 9. 6 karnyopav. Dind. omits 
the article ; but the analytic imperfect 
thus remaining is unusual in Demo- 
sthenes. 

10. omeppoddyos, literally ‘a picker- 
up of trifles,’ as a bird picks up seed. 
Compare the curiously exact para- 
phrase in Shakspeare’s Love’s La- | 
bour ’s Lost, v. 2— 

‘This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons 
peas, 
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I have therefore pointed out to all the conscientious and 126 


just verdict. Next, so it seems, although I am not fond of 
invective, I am compelled by the calumnies which have been 
uttered by my opponent to state, not a mass of falsehoods, 
but merely the most indispensable facts concerning him, 
and to show what is his character and origin that he so 
lightly commences the use of hard words, and to point out 


what are the expressions which he disparages after himself 127 


saying things which every respectable man would have hesi- 
tated to pronounce. For if the accuser were Aeacus or Rha- 
damanthus or Minos, and not a babbler, the worn change 
of the market-place, a pestilential scribe, I do not think he 
would have used Aeschines’ language, nor have furnished 
himself with expressions so offensive, exclaiming as in a 
tragedy, ‘Oh, earth, and sun, and virtue!’ and the like, or 
further invoking ‘intelligence and culture, by which the honour- 
able and the dishonourable are discriminated.’ For I presume 


you heard him speaking thus. But what relation, offscouring, 128 


And utters it again when Jove doth 
please : 
He is wit’s peddler; and retails his 
wares 
At wakes, and wassels, meetings, 
markets, fairs.’ 
wepitpippa ayopas is literally ‘a 
thing wom smooth by friction in the 
market-place,’ hence, what we should 
call ‘a hack.’ In the catalogue of 
rascals in the Clouds (Ar. Nub. 447), 
where mepirprmpa Seay occurs, there 
seems to be added the notion of low 
cunning and skill. Compare Soph. 
Aj. 103 Tobsirpirrov Kivados, spoken of 
Odysseus, and the uses of rpiBuy, 
éyrpiBas. 
6AcOpos here, and in Phil. iii. § 31. 
p- 119, where Philip is called dAé6pov 
Maxeddvos, is said to be employed as 
an adjective. But in Fals. Leg. § 109. 
P. 371 wavoupyos ovros xal Oeois éxOpds 
kal ypapparevs, there is a climax cul- 
minating in the word ypapparevs used 
without epithet, and mapa mpoodoxiay. 
A similar climax would not be inap- 


propriate here, ‘a babbler, a hack of 
the square, a pest, a clerk!’ if the 
rhythm of the sentence did not seem 
to forbid it. That ypappared’s was a 
term of opprobrium, and that Aeschi- 
nes took great offence at it, is clear 
from Fals. Leg. § 361. p. 442 «ay ‘6 
yeypapparevads Aloxivns ’ elrp tis, éx- 
Opds evOdws nal kax&s poly axenxoévat, 
See Shilleto, Fals. Leg. § 109. p. 371 


-note; and in this speech, § 261 7rd 


KddANoTov éfedéfw Taw Epyow, ypappa- 
revel K.T.A, 

12. Sowep tv tpaypdig. Cf. § 262 
note. 

Bo&vra «.7.A. Aeschin. c. Ct. § 
260 éya ey ob, @ yh wal HAE Kal 
dpeTn Kal otveois kal madela, 7 Sayy- 
vwokoney TA Kara Kat Ta aloxpa, Be- 
Bof@nxa Kai efpnxa. This peroration 
seems rather ridiculous to modern 
ears; but apparently, to Demosthenes’ 
judgment, its fault was its offensive- 
ness and its special inappropriateness 
in the mouth of Aeschines. 

128. 16. xé0appa. That two crim- 
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Tots aois tis petovoia; 7 Kad@y 7) py ToLovTwY Tis 
Sidyvwois; wide 4 mas a£iwbévTt; rod Se mradeias 
oot Oéuis pynoOjvat, As TOV pev ds ddAnOas TeTvy7nKéb- 
tov ovd’ av eis eltrot rept abrod To.obroy ovdév, dAAA 


kav érépov Aéyovros épvOpidcerev, Tois 8 dmodaOeior 5 


b] 
pev dorep ob, mpoomrotovpévars O br avaicOnoias 7d 


Tovs akovovras dAyelv motety, drav Aéywotv, ov Td 


Soxeiy rovovrots elvat Trepieotiv. 


129 


OvK dmopév 8 8 tt xph wepi cod Kal Trav cay 


elrreiv, dtrop@ Tod mpdrov pvncbG, morep as 6 TaTip 10 
cov Tpbuns edotvrAeve map Edmia 7 mpds TO Onoel 
diddoxovTt ypdppara, yolvixas mayelas exov Kal 
EvAov, 7} OS 4h pATnp Tots peOnpepivois ydpos ev TO 
k\eolw 7 mpds TO Kadapity” Hpwt xpopévyn tov Kadov 


dvipidvra Kal Tpitaywvioriv dkpov é£€Opeyé ce; 
TpinpavAns Poppiov, 6 Aiwvos rob Ppeap- 


GAN os 6 
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plov Soddos, dvéornoev avriy amd ratrns THS Kans 
» épyacias; dAAa vi tov Aia Kat rods Oeods dxv@ pL?) 
TEpt Tou TA TpocHkovTa A€ywv avTos Ov TMpoanKovTas 
> “~ 4 ~ ? ~ N * +7 
180 énaure@ ddfm mponpijabat Adyous. Taira pev ovv edaw, 20 
dw avrav dt av avris BeBioxey adp£opar odd yap 


ay ervxev jv, GAN ois 6 Onpos Karaparat. 


inals or other persons were annually 
sacrificed by Athens, as a national 
purification, at the festival called 
@apyfAia; that they bore, among other 
names, the appellation «a@dpyata ; 
and that hence arose Demosthenes’ 
use of this word, to signify persons of 
the basest sort, is an opinion as yet 
supported by evidence which may 
fairly be called fragment When 
the evidence is complete, the epithet 
will receive additional force; but, till 
then, it is safer to revert to the ori- 
ginal meaning of the word. 

2, wO0ev.. afwwOévrr; cf. § 51. 

3. Séuis is equivalent to the Latin 


éwe yap 
fas in usage: Greek, however, lacks 
the convenient efas, and supplies the 
want of the negative by the use of the 
‘indignant interrogation.’ 

6. um’ dvatofyolas is to be taken 
with moety, 

8. rovovrous. See § 140 note. 

wepleoriv. Literally, ‘the result is.’ 
Cf. § 80 wepreyévero. 

129. 14. Tt kaAaplry “Hpor. In 
the parallel passage, De Fals. Leg. § 
279. p. 419 mpds TH Tov Hpw rod larpow, 
it is better to render ‘near the house 
of Heros, the physician,’ as against 
the other interpretation, ‘near the 
temple (or statue) of the hero-physi- - 
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have you or yours with virtue? or what critical knowledge of 


the honourable or the reverse? 


Whence or how qualified ? 


Is it not profanity for you to name the name of culture, none 
of whose true possessors would say anything of this kind 
about himself, but each would blush to hear it from another’s 
lips? while those who, like you, lack but pretend to culture, 


succeed in paining their hearers by their want of sensibility, [ae4— 


but do not succeed in seeming what they would be thought. 
So, though I am at no loss what to say of you and yours, 129 

yet Iam at a loss what to mention first: whether that your 
father Tromes was a slave in the house of Elpias, the 
teacher of letters, near the temple of Theseus, wearing 
shackles and a wooden collar, or that your mother, by means 
of her noonday nuptials in the hovel near the house of the 
Man of Splints, Heros, reared up that handsome model of a 
man, that supreme actor of third parts, yourself: ay, or that 
the boatswain Phormio, slave of Dion of the deme Phrearri, 
lifted her up from this honourable industry. But Zeus and 
the gods know that I tremble lest if I say what befits you 
I shall appear to have wilfully chosen topics which do not 


befit my own character. 


I will therefore leave this, and 180 


will begin at once with the acts of his own life: for he 
was a man of no ordinary occupations, but of such prac- 


tices as the people execrates. 


cian.’ s«adapirns will be ‘a by-word 
for larpés, from the xdAapo: used for 
surgical purposes’ (Shilleto). So we 
should here also render ‘near the 
house of the surgeon Heros.’ [As ro 
. . #pox seems purposely assonant to the 
preceding 7@ . . Onceiy, a play on fpws, 
as a common as well as a proper name, 
must be meant.| This seems easier 
than to suppose a hero with a shrine 
‘among the reeds,’ or ‘ thatched with 
reeds, for which sense only Theocr. 
XXVili. 4. Kvmptdos ipdy kaddpo xAwpov 
ip’ dnad® is compared. 

15. dv8ptavra. Aeschines (see Dis- 
sen ad h, |.) had a handsome person, 


Late in life—late in life do I 


but was stiff in his delivery; hence he 
was specially qualified for the ‘ walk- 
ing parts’ usually given to the rpera- 
yovorhs. 

16. Before GAN’ os «.7.A. Dind. has 
GAG tévres icant Tatra Kay eyo ph 
Aéyou. 

17. avéorycey, i.e. KaOnpévny (Dis- 
sen.) 

130. 21. dv .. BeBloxev. See § 198, 
and Dissen’s note ad h. 1. 

ovSé ydp .. katap&rat, according 
to a suggestion in %, precedes 7av- 
Ta pev ovv..édow. With this ar- 
rangement ay érvyey would refer to 
Aeschines’ parents, ‘for he was not 
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Tore —, Ore A€yw; xOes pev ovv Kal mpdnv du A On- 
vaios Kal pyTwp yéyove, kal dvo ovAXNaBas mpocels 
Tov pey marépa dvti Tpdpnros émoincev ’Atpbunroyr, 
tiv 8 pntépa cepvas mévu [ravkobéay, hv” E prov- 
cay dmavres toact KaXoupévny, Ex Tob mdévra Tovey 
kal mdoyxew Kal ylyverOat Sndovére Tradrns Tis érw- 
vupias Tuxoicay médev yap Gdrdrdobey; GAN spas 
obras adxdpioros ef Kai movnpos Picea, dor eAcdOepos 
éx Sovdouv Kal mAovcs éx mrwyod 8a Tovroval ye- 
yovas ovy Siras ydpw avrois exes, dAAa picbdcas 
gauroy Kata Tovtwyi moAtTedn. Kal wepi dv pév éori 
Tis dudisBiyrnots, ws dpa strep tis modews elpyker, 
édow & 8 trtp trav éxOpav dhavepas diredely On mpdr- 
TOV, TAUTA avapvijco. 

Tis yap spay ovx ofde rov dmowngicbévra *Ar- 
tipavra, bs émayyeAdpuevos Pillrmm Ta vedpia 
éumpioeyv eis thy moAw HAGev; dv AaBdvTos Epod 
Kexpuppévoy év Meparel kai kataqrnoavros eis TV 
éxxAnoiav Boav 6 Bdéoxavos ovTos Kai Kexpayas, os 
ev Snuoxparia dead roid Tovs nruxnkétas TOV To- 
Atay SBpl{wv Kai ér oixias Badifav dvev >ndicpa- 


§§ 130-133. 
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133 Tos, adpeOjvat éroincer. Kal ef ph t Bovdr 4 ef 


even come of ordinary parents, but of 
such persons as the People bans,’ 
But the curse pronounced by the «jpué, 
at the commencement of proceedings 
in the éx#Anola, did not include such 
persons as Aeschines’ parents are here 
said to have been, and bore only on 
those who were guilty of treasonable 
practices (cf. § 282). The present 
text, which is universally adopted, 
requires dy érvxev to refer to the im- 
mediately preceding dv BeBioxev, and 
the subject of #y will still be Aeschines, 
‘for he was a man, not of ordinary 
occupations (Gv érvxev being an un- 


paralleled attraction for rotovrow & 
éruxev), but of occupations which the 
people execrates.’ 

I. x0és.. Kati mpqgmnv. Cf. ‘hodie az- 
gue heri.’ 

4. After TAauxo8éav Dind. has avd- 
pacev. Aeschines’ mother would ori- 
ginally be called TAauxis. 

“Eprovoav. So the hobgoblin, 
which constantly undergoes the strang- 
est transformations, is called, Aristoph. 
Frogs, 284 sqq. . 

131, 11. woAvrevp. Dind. here, as 
elsewhere, has the old Attic form 
MOTEVEL, 
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say ?’—nay rather, yesterday or the day before, he has become 
at once an Athenian citizen and an orator, and, by the addi- 
tion of a couple of syllables, made his father into Atrometus 
instead of Tromes, and named his mother very grandilo- 
quently Glaucothea, though all know that she was called 
Empusa, having obviously gained this surname because she 
did, suffered, and became whatever you please. For how else 
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could she have got the name? Nevertheless, you are so 131 


naturally ungrateful and villainous, that, though you have be- 
come a freeman instead of a slave, and rich instead of poor, 
through the kindness of my hearers, you not only feel no 
gratitude to them, but have made yourself a hireling, and in- 
terfere in public affairs to their injury. And now I will say 
nothing about matters in which there is any room for con- 
tending that, in spite of appearances, he has spoken on behalf 
of the state; but the active measures which he has been 
plainly proved to have taken on behalf of our enemies, I 
will recall to your recollection. 


Which of you is not acquainted with the disfranchised An- 182 


tiphon, who came to Athens bound by a promise to Philip 
that he would burn the dockyards? When I had caught him 
in hiding in the Piraeus, and had set him before the assembly, 
my malignant opponent, taking a loud tone and screaming 
that I ‘commit outrage in a free state by insulting our unfor- 
tunate countrymen, and entering houses without a warrant,’ 


caused him to be released. And if the council of the 188 


13. mpdrrwv is opposed to elpyxev. 

132. 15. amoyndio8évra, When 
there was reason to believe that the 
Anftapxieov ypapparetoy, or roll of the 
fully-privileged citizens in each deme, 
contained the names of unqualified 
persons, aliens, or born of illegal mar- 
riages, a meeting of the dyporac was 
summoned to revise the register. Name 
by name the whole list was submitted 
to their vote (SaynpifecGar): and any 
man whose name was rejected (d7o- 
yngioGels) was reduced to the status 
of an unprivileged alien, 


20. HTuxynKéras. Compare cvppopg 
xpjc@a, and the Latin calamitas, 
calamttosus (Cic. Phil. ii. c. 23. § 56, 
c. 23. § 98), applied to persons suf- 
fering civil disabilities. 

133, 22. BovAy f é “Apelou maéyou. 
This council, among its many and 
loosely-defined functions, had. the 
power of daéqaots, that is, of ‘making 
a report’ to the assembly, in cases 
into which they had specially inquired 
and found that a miscarriage of jus- 
tice would result unless action were 
taken. 
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§§ 133-135. 


"Apelou mdéyou 7d mpaypa aicbopévn Kal riv dperé- 
pay dyvoway év od Séovrt ovpBeBnxviay idoica ére- 
(nrnoce tov avOpwrov Kai avdAdAaBoica érravynyayev 
as vuds, éEnpract dy 6 To.obros Kal Td dixny Sodva 


d:advds 


vov © 


éferéumer dv trd Toi cEepvoddyou Tovrovi: 
bpets oTpeBAdoavres avrov arexteivare, as 


wm 


184 @dec ye Kai Todrov. tovyapody eidvia raira 1% Bova?) 
3 "A ? a 2 ov @) , 
h €£ Apeiov madyou Tore TovUT@ Tempaypeva, yxeELpo- 
Trovncdyrav avrov tuay ovvd.koy brép Tob iepod rob 
év AjjA@ ard tis abris ayvotas jomep TOAAG mMpol- 10 
ecbe tTaY Kowav, ds mpoeiiecOe KadKelvny Kal Tob 


mpéyparos Kupiay éroijoare, TovToy pev evOds am7- 
Aaceyv ws mpodérny,  Ymepeidn St A€yew mpocérager: 


kai Taira dd Tot Bapod pépovea tiv vijpov erpage, 


135 kal ovdepia Wijhos nvéxOn 7Q piap@ rovtro. 


Kai 15 


drt tadr addnOq A€yw, KddAet ToUTwY Tods pdpTupas. 


MAPTYPES. [Maprvpodor Anuoobéver tmp amdv- 
tov olde, KadAlas Sovriets, Zyvwv Prveds, KA€wv Pa- 
Anpevs, Anpdvixos Mapaddrios, Sti tod Syyov sore 
xetporovnaavros Aloylyny obviixoy imep tod tepod tod 20 
éy Ando els tovs "Apdixriovas ovvedpedoavres jyets 
éxplvayev ‘Trrepelbnv dévov etvar padrAov brep rhs wWéAEws 
Aéyewv, kal dreordAn “Yrepeldns. | 


Ovxotiv Gre rodrov péAXovTos amHnAacev % Bova? 


I. TH tperépav .. ie § 
71 note. The participle here may, 
however, be predicative: ‘ observing 
that your blindness occurred anything 
but oP ortunely.’ 

5. bowen? dv, § 30 note. Dind. 
reads the rare pluperf. éfewémeparr’ dv; 
Voemel the syncopated imperf. éfe- 
néunr’, often presented by MSS. when 
either of the above forms of this word 
occurs. 


184. 9. ow5ucov. This was the 
name specially given to the advocates 
who were commissioned to. represent 
the state at a foreign tribunal. 

10. fjomep exhibits a curious omis- 
sion of the preposition, owing to its 
previous occurrence, near at hand, in 
the main sentence; or, just possibly, it is 
an attraction, equally remarkable, from 
the regular n7ep. Some MSS., how- 
ever, have ad’ fomwep, which should 
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Areopagus, having scented the trick, and having perceived your 
inopportune ignorance, had not made further search for the 
fellow, and, after his arrest, brought him a second time be- 
fore you, a villain so deep would have been spirited away, 
and, having escaped through a loophole the payment of his 
penalty, would have been conveyed from the country by this 
master of fine phrases. As it was, you stretched him on the 
rack and put him to death, as properly you should have 
put my opponent also. 
had been committed by Aeschines in that matter, when after- 
wards you had elected him to be your counsel in the question 
of the Delian temple, owing to the same want of sight through 
which you sacrifice many national interests, the Council of the 
Areopagus—in virtue of the fact that you had chosen that 
body specially, and given it plenary powers in the negotiation 
—at once rejected him as a traitor, and instructed Hyperides 
to plead your cause. And this they did tendering their ballots 
at the altar; and not a single ballot was tendered for my 
polluted opponent. 
those who testify to this. 


WITNESSES. 


The following support Demosthenes with their evidence on all 
points, Callias of the deme Sunium, Zeno of the deme Phlyes, 
Cleon of the deme Phalerus, Demonicus of the deme Marathon, 
as follows : ‘When on a certain occaston the people had elected 
Aeschines to go, as thetr advocate in the dispute about the temple at 
Delus, to the Amphictyons, we, having held a session, decided 
that Hlyperides was more worthy to speak on behalf of the state, 


and Hyperides was commissioned.’ 
When, therefore, though my opponent was intended for 


probably be read. ting «ai before rot mpayparos. 


105 


Hence, aware that these treasons 184 


To prove that I state this truly, summon 185 


11. mpoe(Aco0e kdxelvny, ‘had spe- 
cially chosen that body (the Areo- 
pagus) too (i. e. as well as yourselves), 
and given it final authority in the 
matter.’ Dind., from Wolf’s conjecture, 
has mpoceiAeoOe, ‘associated to your- 
selves,’ which makes good sense, but 
is not necessary. Voemel has, from 
another conjecture, mpoeiAero (‘the 
Areopagus took special action”), omit- 


14. Gd TOO Bwpod. . Wijdov. As 
gépery THY YApoy is to gzve one’s vote 
(‘ ferve suffragium ’), not to take up the 
ballot, we must probably understand 
here that when the votes were given, 
as when oaths were sworn, each man 
grasped the altar with one hand. 

135. 24. péAAovros, sc. Adyew dwep 
Ths wédews. Dind. has Aéyovros, 
which must be rendered ‘ appointed 
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kal mpocéragfey érépm, tore kai mpoddrny elvat Kai 
Kakévouy tpiv amrégpnver. 

a 4 7 ~ a 2 ~ ? 

Ev pév roivuy roito rotobro moAlrevpa Tob veaviou 
Tovrou, Sporby ye, ov ydp; ols éuoi Karnyopel Erepov 
dé dvapupvioKecbe. Gre yap MiOwva Pirirmos repre 
Tov Bufdévyriov kal mapa Tov adtod cvppdyov wdvTov 

? vA e 3 3 ? ? 
ouvérreve mpécBes, aS €vy aicxivn tToijowy Thy 
TmoAw Kal dcifwy ddikodcay, Tore Ey pev TO Mbbanr 

? ‘N ~ ? ¢€ “ P) € 
Opacvvopévm Kal moAA@ péovrt Kal’ duav ovy treE- 
xépnoa, dAN dvacras dyreirov Kal Ta THs mobrAEws 
Sixaia ovx? mpotdwxa, GAN adtxobyvta Pirirmoy é£74- 
AeyEa havepos obTws Sore Tods Exeivov ovppdyovs 
avrovs dvictapévous dpoAoyely ovros O¢ cuvnywvifero 
3 ? 3 2 a V4 N ~ ~ 

kal Tavavria éuapripe TH warpidt, kal rabra ypevda. 

Kai ovx dméxpn Tatra, d\Ad mdédw pera tadO’ 
votepov Avagive 7@ xarackér cuvioy eis tiv Opd- 
awvos oiklay éAjgOn. Kxairor Sorts TO bd TGV Trode- 

? lA l4 4 N 3 ~ 
piov meppbevrs pbvos pov ovvyEer Kal exotvodoyeiTo, 
x b ¢ A ie vA N 2 

ovTos avros birnpxe TH pvoet KaTdoKoTros Kal TrodEuLos 
Th mwatpii. Kal dr radr dAnOf A€yo, dre por 
TovUT@y Tovs pdptupas. 


MAPTYPES. [Tedddnuos KA€wvos, “Yrepeldns Kaa- 
Aaloypov, Nixduaxos Atopdvrov paprupotor Anpoodéver 
kal émwpdcavto én tév otparnyéy eldévar Aloylynv 
"Arpountov Kodwxliny ovvepyduevoy vuxtos els Tip 
@pdcwvos olklay Kat Kowodoyovpevoy *Avagtlvo, ds 


§§ 135—137. 


15 


20 


to speak.’ With either reading there 
is a violation of the canon of absolute 
clauses (§ 33 note), as the participle 
should have agreed in case with adrov, 
in the main sentence, to which it refers. 

186. 3. veavlov. At the time of 
the Delian controversy (345 B.C.) 
Aeschines was about forty-four years 


of age, at the time of this trial four- 
teen years older still: hence veaviou 
can have no reference to his time of 
life, but is used ironically of his pro- 
mising character as a politician. 

12. ékelvov, § 148 note. 

13. aviorapévous, ‘stood upand con- 
fessed,’ cf. § 10 dvagrdyres xatayn¢i- 
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your advocate, the Areopagus rejected him and gave his office 
to another, they then made it apparent that he was a traitor 
and disloyal to you. 

Such then is this one public act of our hero,—similar, is it 136 
not, to those of which he accuses me? But call another to your 
recollection. When Philip sent Pytho, the Byzantine, and 
with him ambassadors from all his own allies, intending to 
disgrace Athens and to show that she was guilty, on that occa- 
sion, although Pytho was waxing bold and coming down in a 
torrent against you, I was not washed away, but I rose and 
contradicted him, and did not betray the rights of the state. 
On the contrary, I convicted Philip of guilt so glaring that his 
very allies stood up and confessed the truth. My opponent, 
on the other hand, took sides with the enemy and bore wit- 
ness, and that false witness, against his country. 

And this did not suffice; but after this, at a later time, he 187 
was again discovered visiting Anaxinus, the spy, at the house 
of Thraso. Yet a man who had private meetings with the 
emissary of the enemy, and conferred with him, was himself 
at the bottom a born spy, and hostile to his country. To prove 
that I state this truly, please summon those who bear witness 
to this. 


WITNESSES. 
Teledemus, son of Cleon, Hyperides, son of Callaeschrus, Nico- 
machus, son of Diophantes, give evidence in support of Demo- 
sthenes, and swore, in the presence of the generals, that they knew 


that Aeschines, son of Atrometus, of the deme Cothocts, came by 
night to the house of Thraso to meet, and did hold conference with, 


(eo0e #5n, or, perhaps better, ‘confessed 19. drfjpxe Th pce, literally, ‘was 


by standing up.’ potentially by nature.’ 

137. 15. pera rat’ torepov. For 24. émt Trav oTparnyv, ‘in presence 
the emphatic pleonasm cf. § 36 werd of the generals,’ as below, én Nusiov. 
Tavr’ evdvs, ov« els paxpdy. Who Nicias was is unintelligible: he 


16. "Avagiv@, Aesch. c. Ct. § 223. was not archon. 
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éxplOn evar kardoxomos mapa Pirlamov. avtrat dredd- 

Onoav ai paptupiat éwt Nixlov, éxatowBatevos tplrn 

torapevov. | 

Mupia rotvuv Erep’ eirely xv Tmepl avrod mapa- 
Aelro, Kai yap ofrw mas éxet. modAd av eye ert 
rovrov éyorue Seigat, dv obros kar’ éxelvous tods xpé- 
vous Trois pey éxOpois dirnperav épuol 8 émnpedfov 
edpéOn. adN ov riberat tadra map’ dpiv eis dxpiBA 
pvipnv od hv mpoonKey épynv, dAAd dcddkate eet 
Twi gavrw modAjv é£ovoiay 74 BovAopévm tov Hé- 
yovrd Tt Tav dpiv cupdepdyvTwoy tmockerifev Kal 
ovkogavreiv, TIS emi Tats Aoopiats Hovis Kal ydpt- 
Tos TO THS TéAEWS GUUdEpOY avTadAaTTépevor StdtrEp 
pabv éort kal dogadéorepov det roils éxOpois virnpe- 
Tobvra picOapvely 7 Tiv drip dpaov édOpevoy TaEw 
moAtTever Oat. 

Kai rd pev 8) mpd Tod modepetvy havepas svvaywvi- 
(ecbat Pirirmm sevdv pév, @ yq Kal Deol, was yap 
ov; Kata Tihs matpidos' Sére 8, ef BovdrAcobe, dére 
avt® toiTo. GAN ered gavepas dn Ta mWAoia 
égeovAntro, Xeppdvnaos émopbeiro, emi riv ‘“Arrixiy 
éropeve®’ vOpwios, ovxer’ év audicBynitnoinw ra 
mpdypara jv GAN évertHiKe: wéAELOS, 6 TL wey MemTOT 
erpagev trép vuav 6 Bdoxavos obroot lapPBeopdyos, 
ovK av éxot Sei~at, ovd’ Eat ode pet(ov otf EXarTov 
Wigicpa ovdey Aicyivy trép trav ovpdepovTay TH 
moder ef O€ gyno, viv de~dro & TO Eu@ dari. 


§§ 137-139. 
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139. 17. pév By. . GAA «7A. 

24. tapBevodayos, either mumbling 
the verses he had to recite as rprrayo- 
viorns (cf. § 267 phoes &s éAvpaivov), 
or getting his livelihood as an actor 
(cf. § 262), or, least well, uttering 
lampoons (fayfo:). Almost all MSS., 


however, give lauBeoypagpos, which 
would mean ‘writer of lampoons,’ 
and may be right, though we do not 
know as a fact that Aeschines did 
write lampoons. Nearly all editors 
prefer the reading in the text on the 
authority of Hermogenes. 
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Anaxinus, who was judged to be a spy sent from Philip. These 
depositions were rendered in presence of Nicias, on the third day 


of the beginning of Hecatombaecon. 


Although, therefore, I can state ten thousand other facts 138 


about him, I omit to do so. 


For the position is somewhat as 


follows: I could point to many more of these instances in 
which my opponent was discovered throughout those periods 
to be serving the enemy and acting spitefully against me. 
But these things are not stored up for accurate recollection or 


for due resentment in your hearts. 


On the contrary, by a 


bad habit, you have given abundant licence to all who wish 
to trip up and malign the supporter of any of your interests, 
bartering away your national advantage for the pleasure 


and gratification which you find in invective. 


Hence it is 


always easier and safer to be a hireling in the service of 
your enemies than to choose the post of your protector in 


the field of politics. 


And so, although his manifest cooperation with Philip be- 189 
fore the war began was a shameful act—in the name of earth and 
heaven, what else could it be?—against his country; yet for- 
give him for this, if you please to do so. But when our vessels 
had been openly made prize of war, when the Chersonese was 
under siege, when the enemy was advancing against Attica, 
when the situation was no longer in the realm of speculation, 
but war was pressing upon us, my malignant opponent, the 
mouther of iambics, can point to no action which he ever yet 
did on your behalf; nor is any decree, greater or less, in fur- 
therance of our national interests, due to Aeschines. If he says 
there is, let him point it out now, while my hour-glass runs. 


27. & T) ey tSan. Cf. Fals. Leg. 
§ 64, - 359 dy ms dyrideyy TOUTOY, 
dvaotas év T@ év@ dart elnadtrw. The 
time allowed to each contending party 
in an Athenian court was limited, and 
was measured by the «Aepvdpa or 
water-clock, See Aesch, c. Ct. § 197 


els rpla pépn Siapetra u) hpuépa, Sray 
eiciy yeapr) hg avarad eis 70 ) Bixacrh- 
prov. éyxeiras yap rd wey wp@rov U8ap 
TQ xarmySpy Kai Trois vépos wat TH 8n- 
poxparig, 7d 82 Sevrepov dap ro Ti 

yagi pevyovrs kal rois els abrd rd 
mpaypa Aéyovow" éwesddy 8t 7h apety 
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GAN otk eorw ovdév. Kxalror dvoiy adrév avdyKn 
Odrepov } pn dey Trois mparropévors bm’ éuod rér exovr’ 
éyxadeiy ph ypdpev mapa radé’ Erepa, i) 7d Tov 
éxOpav cupdépoy (nroivra ph pépev cis pécov ra 
TovTay apeiva. | 

*Ap ovv ovd’ @reyev, aorep ovd eypader, jvixa 
épydcacOai ri Séor kaxév; ov peév ody jy elev érépo. 
kal ra piv ddd kal pépey 4ddvad’, ds ZorKev, 4 dds 
kal troy ovTos AavOdver ev 8 erefeipydoaro dvdpes 
"AOnvaior rowtrov, 8 maou Trois mporépois éréOnke 
TéXos: mepl ov Tovs moAAods dvddAwoe Abyous, TA TOV 
"Apgicoéwy trav Aoxpav diefidy Séypara, as dtarrpé- 
ov rddnbés. 1d 8 od ro.odréy ect wdbev; ovdé- 
wor exvilyn od TaKel wempaypéva cavT@ ovy obrw 
WOAAG Epeis. 

Kade 8 évavtiov tpav & dvdpes “AOnvaio rods 
beods drravras kal mdoas, boo Triv xopav Exovor Thy 
"Arrixhy, Kal tov ’Ardbddw rev [T5bov, bs warpeds 
€ort TH model, Kal eredyopat ma&ot TovTos, ef pev 
aAnOG pods das efor Kal elroy kal rér evOds év TO 
Onpem, Gre wpa@rov eidov rovrovi Tov piapdy TovTov Tov 
mpdyparos amropevov (eyvav ydp, evbéws Eyvarv), ev- 
tuxlav pot Sotvat kal owrnpiay, ef dé mpds ex Opav 7 
girovekias idias ver airiay éemdyw rotrm wevdh, 
Twévrov Tav ayabav avovnréy pe Troihioat. 
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Observe in what follows that the 


Yip ph Av6j 72 wapdyopov, Hq 79 
tplrov bdwp éyxeira: TH Tiphoe Kai TP 
peyébec rs Spyns Tihs tperépas (i.e. 
for the fixing of the punishment). 

2. O4repov is in apposition to both 
of the two following infinitives. Hence 
there is no occasion to ‘supply rorjoas.’ 
Compare Phil. iii. § 11. p. 113 Se 
Svoivy Odrepov, f éxelvous év ’OdAVVOy 
pn olxeiv 4 abrov év Maxedovig. 


participles carry the main predication, 
and see § 7 note. 

4. Ta rovtwv Gpelvw, ‘¢he better 
measures which he knew of.” The 
article is emphatic. 

140. 8. xal, § 60 note. 

II. rovs todAovs.. Adyous, Aesch. 
c. Ct. §§ 115 sqq. 

va tTav "Apdioctov tSv Aoxpav... 
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But there is none. And yet he must, as one of two only 
alternatives, either have failed to draft other measures in place 
of mine because he had no charge at that time to bring 
against my proceedings, or else have omitted to lay before you 
the better measures he knew of because he sought the ad- 
vantage of our enemies. 


Tit 


Did he then refrain from speaking, as he did from pro- 140 


posals, the moment there was any call to do mischief? 
. Nay rather, no one else had a chance to speak. And though, 
apparently, the city might have even been able to tolerate all 
the rest, or my opponent might have passed undetected in 
his doings, yet he perpetrated one further act, men of Athens, 
of such a nature that it crowned all that went before : and it was 
in defence of this that he expended those lengthy arguments, 
detailing the decrees about the Amphissian Locrians, with 
an intent to distort the truth. But the truth is not of a 
nature to be distorted. Impossible. Nor will you ever be able 
to wash away the guilt of your own deeds there—the ocean of 
your words will fail you. 


In your presence, men of Athens, I call on all the gods and 141 


goddesses who cherish the land of Attica, and on the Pythian 
Apollo, who is the city’s gentile god, and I further pray unto 
all of these, if, on the one hand, I speak the truth to you—and 
I spoke at the time, too, without any delay, in the public as- 
sembly, as soon as I saw my polluted opponent fingering this 
business, for I found him out instantaneously—that they may 
give me prosperity and salvation; but if, on the other hand, 
to satisfy personal hatred, or on account of private animosity, 
I am bringing a false charge against him, that they will de- 
prive me of the enjoyment of all blessings. 


Séypara. For this objective genitive 
compare Thuc. i. 140 7d Meyapéwv 
Yhpiopa, ‘the decree concerning the 
Megarians:’ i, 61 4 dyyeAla r&v é- 
Aeav, Sri dperract. 

We should have expected the proper 
names in inverse order. As they stand, 
unless ra "Audicoéwy be regarded as 
an explanatory note which has crept 
into the text, the article must be ex- 
punged before Aoxpov. 


13. 70 8’, i.e. rdAndés. 

rovovrov refers, as it constantly does, 
to the last predication, which is here 
d:acrpévor. 

141. 18. tarpgos. Apollo was father 
of Ion, the progenitor of the Ionians. 

20. Kal elrrov.. etOéws éyvev is in 
parenthesis. «al before 767’ is omitted 
by Dind., which would leave elroy 
under the regimen of el. 
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§§ 142-144. 


a 3 
Ti ovv ratr érjpapa Kal Sterewdpnv otraci 


ogpodpas; drt ypdppar- exov év TO Snpociw xelpeva, 


éf av rair’ éridcitw cadas, kal dpas «idds ra Te- 


“Tpayphéva pynpovevcovras, exetvo hoBodpat, ui) Tov 


elpyacpévoy avT@ Kaxav vroAngpOy obdros éAdrrav: 5 


Sirep mpbrepov ovvéBn, Sre rods Tadaimedpovs Paxéas 


éroinoey amrodkécbar ra wevdn Seip amayycixas. 


143 riv yap év ‘Audioon moreno, Ov’ dv eis ’EAdreav 


mAOe Pirdurmos kai 8 dv npébn rav ’Apudixrviver 


hyeuev, ds aravr avérpere ra trav ‘EdAjvav, obrds 10 


éori 6 ovykatacKkevdoas Kal mdvrev eis dviip Tav 


peylotav airis KaKay. 


kal ror evOds éuod dia- 


? N ~ 3 a 2 fe ¢ 
paprupopeévov Kat Bo@vTos ev TH éExkAnoia ‘ 1édEpOV 


eis thy “Arrixiy eladyas, Aiocyivn, médepov ’Apdu- 


kruovikéy of wey €k TrapakAjoews ovyKabqpevot ovK 15 


b] 
ely pe Aéyerv, of 8 EOavpagov Kal Keviy airiav 


did tiv idiay ExOpav emdyev pe tireddpBavoy avrg. 


144 fris 8 i pdois & dvdpes ’AOnvain yéyove tovrov Trav 







T PAY LATOY, : 
mas empdxOn, 


eka TavTa cuveoxevdaOn Kal 
Kovoare, émelo? TéTe EK@AV- 20 


Onre Kai yap ev mpaypa ovvrebév drecOe, Kal 


142. 2. Before Yedppara Dind. 
has «ai =‘ even though. 

év +) Sypooly, § 103 xaraBdAAovrTa 
note. 

4. pyvnpovevoovras. Dind. has pyy- 
povevovras. 

5. &Adrrov. Compare Fals. Leg. § 
32. p. 349 Set 3¢ undéva pay, & dvdpes 
Sagral, els 7d Tov mpaypdrow péyeBos 
dmroBAdbayra el{ous rds Karnyyopias 
wai ras altias ris rovrov 8ééns vo- 
ploa, 

143. 9. “Apducruévev. The ’Ap- 
gucrvoves, more properly ’Apdurrioves, 
were associations of neighbouring 
peoples for common ends, generally 
religious, The Amphictyonic council, 


best known to us and here meant, 
was instituted before the beginning of 
history; and among the twelve Hel- 
lenic tribes, which sent deputies and 
had equal voting power; some, espe- 
cially the northern, had dwindled into 
insignificance in classical times. Two 
kinds of deputies were sent by each 
tribe, lepopynpoves, who probably 
held their office for life and formed a 
permanent executive body, and mv- 
Adyopo. or mvAdyopu, periodically 
elected, who formed the Bova proper. 
The former seemed to have assisted 
the deliberations of the latter as as- 
sessors (avvedpo:), but without vote. 
The purposes of the league were, 
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Why, then, have I invoked these curses on myself and in- 142 


sisted so vehemently? 


Because, though I have documents 


lying in the public archives out of which I shall prove these 
statements definitely, and though I know that you will re- 
member the transactions, one thing I fear, lest my opponent 
be considered inadequate to the mischiefs he has wrought,— 
the very mistake which occurred before, when he caused the 
destruction of the unhappy Phocians by bringing hither 


his false reports. 


For the war in Amphissa, in consequence 148 


of which Philip came to Elatea and was chosen leader of the 
Amphictyons, the war which wrecked all the fortunes of the 
Hellenes, my opponent helped to set afoot, and in his single 


person he is the cause of all the worst mischiefs. 


And when 


at that time I at once protested and cried aloud in the assem- 
bly, ‘You are bringing war, Aeschines, an Amphictyonic war, 
into Attica,’ his packed advocates, on one side, prevented me 
from speaking, and others were puzzled, and conceived that I 
was bringing an empty charge against him on account of our 
personal hostility. But I ask you now to hear with attention, 
since at the time you were prevented from hearing, what has 
been the real nature, men of Athens, of these transactions, 144 
and with what purpose these plots were contrived, and how 
they were carried out: for you will see a trick cleverly con- 
certed, you will get great assistance for the study of your 


generally, to secure complete amity 
among the represented tribes; and, in 
particular, to maintain the estate of 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. A 
meeting (IIvAaia) was held each 
autumn at the temple of Demeter at 
Anthela near Thermopylae (Mvaat), 
and another each spring at Delphi. 
A genetal assembly also (é«xAnoia) of 
all members of the constituent tribes 
(7d Kowdy tav ’Audixrudvov), who 
might be present at the time in these 
places, was occasionally convened. 
Cf. Aesch. c. Ct. § 124 éxxAnolay yap 
dvopa ovary, Sray pr pdévoy rods mvAa- 
yépous Kat rods lepopynpovas ovyKxaré- 
cosy, wnat rovs auv@vovras mat 


I 


xpopévous TH Ody. 

10. 3s, sc. wéAeuos. Voemel removes 
the comma after #yexdv=‘he was 
chosen leader who,’ etc.; but this 
would require an emphatic antecedent 
pronoun which is wanting here. 


dvérpee. See on dvarerpagéres, 
§ 296. 
15. of... ovyka0hpevor, literally, 


‘those who sat together having been 
called into court by him as his sup- 
porters.’ mapakaAetv = advocare. 

144. 19. elvexa. Dind. has évera. 

20. Wrakovoare is hardly ever used 
in the sense of the simple verb; hence 
it would be better to read, with Dind., 
dxovoare. 
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148 edOds avrovs bredduBavey atrod dejoecOat. 
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peydda addhedjoecbe mpds icropiav tov Kowdy, Kal 
ban Sevorns qv &v TO Pirlrrg, Oedoeo Ge. 

Ovk jv roi wpds dyads moAdguouv mépas ovd’ dmad- 
Aay?) Pirfrrra, ei pity OnBaiovs Kai Oerrarovds Ex Opovs 
Tolnoere TH WoAe GAA Kaimep GOdlws Kal Kakas 
TOV OTPATHYaV TOV DpETEpwy TrodELovVT@Y avT@ Suws 
ir avrob Tob moAgpouv Kal Tov AnoTaY pupla eracyxe 
Kaxd. ovrTe yap é€nyero Tav Ek THS xadpas yryvo- 
pévey ovd€év, obr’ elonyero av edeir’ avrg fv bt obr 


éy rH Oaddrry tore Kpeirrov vbpav, ofr els riv 


*Acrixny édOeiv duvards pyre Gerradrav dxodovbovy- 


Tov pyre OnBaiwy duévtov cuvéBawe dé ate TO 
ToAéuw Kparobyrt Tovs drovove dmb’ byeis eLereprrere 
aTparnyovs (€@ yap roiré ye) attra TH pice Tob 
romrou kai Tav brapxévrov éxarépots Kaxotrabeiy. el 
pev ovv ris idias &vex exOpas i rods Oerradovds 7 
rods OnBalovs ovpreiba Badifew ép spas, ovdér dv 
Hyetro mpocé~ev adto tov voby: dv Sé ras éxeivev 
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kowas mpopdcers AaBoy hyepov aipebf, pov HAmi~e 


Ta pev mapaxpovocoOa ra St meivewv. Ti odv; émi- 
XEtpel, Oedoacd’ ds ev, wédeuov moijoa Tois ’Apdu- 
Kréoct kal trepi tiv [Mvdaiav rapaxyv eis yap rad0’ 
ei pep 
roivuy TovTo ) T@v Tap éavTov tepmropevey iepomyn- 


20 


1. toroplav =cognitionem. 

145. 7. tn’ adrot, § 9. 

8. kaka. Fals. Leg. § 362. p. 442. 

146. 9. avro, if taken with ro@ 
mwoAéuy, will give a false antithesis to 
airy Th pvoe : hence it is better taken 
as the object of ovvéBaive. 

13. rovs dtrovovchyj1o8’ . . é& ydp 
wrotré ye. Compare § 21 note. 

14. TH Gvoe rod rém0v. The ‘ geo- 

phical situation’ of Attica rendered 
it unassailable by Philip, as it was 


protected to the landward by the 
Thessalians and Thebans, and Philip’s 
strength lay in his land forces. From 
a maritime attack he was deterred 
by the superiority of the Athenian 
navy. 

147. 17. ov’ av... mpooégeav. 
Dind. omits dy here, as he does Lept. 
§ 35. p. 467 ols dy 6 vépuos BAdWav tuas 
gaiverat: in Fals. Leg. § 394. p. 450 
Tovs ériovy av éxeivy moihoovras he 
reads with Shaefer rorqoavras, which is 
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national affairs, and you will be able to watch what masterly 
skill resided in Philip. 

Philip had no means to conclude or escape from the war 145 
with you, unless he made the Thebans and Thessalians 
hostile to Athens. Nay, although your generals conducted the 
campaign against him unluckily and unskilfully, nevertheless 
he suffered incalculable damage by the mere course of the war, 
and at the hands of the privateers. For he could export none 
of the products of his country nor import any of the supplies 
he required. And at that time he was neither your superior 146 
by sea, nor able to march into Attica, unless the Thessalians 
came with him and the Thebans gave him a passage through 
their land. And it turned out that though in the field he 
conquered the indescribable generals whom you. sent out 
—for I pass their character by—yet he was worsted by 
our geographical position and by the difference in the re- 
sources on either side. If, on the one hand, then, he should 147 
attempt to persuade either the Thessalians or the Thebans to 
march against you to gratify his private animosity towards 
you, he thought that no one would give him a hearing ; but, 
if he should take up their common cries and be chosen their 
leader, he hoped with greater ease partly to deludé, partly to 
persuade them. What followed? He attempted, remark how 
skilfully, to create war among the Amphictyons and to raise 
a disturbance about the time of their meeting. For he con- 
ceived that they would at once require his assistance to meet 
these difficulties. He considered, accordingly, that if one of 148 
the sacred deputies commissioned by himself, or one of his 


supported by Fals. Leg. § oI. p. 366. of the well-known instances, Thuc. ii. 
In this speech, below, § 168, ovpmvev- _8, v. 82, viii. 25, 71. 

oévrowv dy, found in the MSS., is impos- 148. 24. tepopvypdvov seems to be 
sible, as the active form of the future used loosely here, and § 150, to sig- 
of cuumvéw is not used, A few MSS.  nify ‘ Amphictyonic deputies’ in gene- 
give dy .. mpocéxeyv in the present pas- ral. Strictly only one iepopyvfpov 
sage. Shilleto (Fals. Leg. l.c.) de- proper came from each state, and 
nies the impossibility of the future Philip would only send one. The 
with dy, and Jebb on Isae. Dicaeog. most important members, too, of the 
§ 23, in ‘Attic Orators,’ accepts the BovdAf were the mvAayopo:. 

usage as Thucydidean, on the strength 
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§§ 148—151. 


pbvoy 4 radv exelvou cuppdyoyv eionyoirs ris, dréye- 
cba: 7d mpaypa evburge Kai rods OnBalovs Kai rods 
Oerradods kal wrdytas guddteoOat, dv 8 ’A Onvaios Ff 
kai rap tpav Tav vrevaytiov 6 TobTo Troy, evrrépws 


~ * ~ 
Ajoey . rep ouvéBn. was ovv tar’ émoinoe; 5 


149 pucOobra: rovrovi. 


ovdevos S& mpoeddros, ofpa, 7d 


mpaypa ovde duddrrovros, domep clwOe ra ToLlabra 


map wpiv ylyverOa, rpoBrAnbels muAdyopos ovros Kai 
Tpiav 4 Tetrdpoy yeporovnodyrey avrév dvepphOn. 
as d¢ rd THs TéAEwS dfiwmpa AaBdv adlkero eis rovs 10 
"Apdixréovas, mdévra TaAX adels cal rapido éré- 
patvey éd obs éusocOdOn, Kat Abyous edrpordmovs Kai 
pvbous, 80ev 4) Kippaia ydpa KabsepiOn, ovvOels Kal 
dueLeNOav avOpdmrovs areipous Aéywv Kai Td médAOV Ov 


150 pogpmpévovs, 


¢€- 


Dds lepopwipovas, welder Wndicacbas 15 
meplenbeiy rividpav iv of wey “Apdioceis oder 
aitév odcay YMbpyciv Epacay, odros dé rijs tepas 


3 A ~ A 
xépas nridro elvat, ovdeulay Sixny trav Aoxpav éra- 


yovrov hiv, od & viv obros mpopacifera:, Aéywv ovK 


ddnOj. yvdcecbe 8 éxeiber. 


3 I, A ~ 
ovK evny dvev Tot 20 


mpookaréoacbas Simov rots Aoxpots Sixnvy kara ris 


qoéAews TeNecac bat. 


mrotas apis; eimé tov eiddra, deigov. 


tls ovy ExAnrevoey Huds; ard 


GAN ovK dy 


€xois, AAA Kev] Wpopdoe TavT] KarexpO Kal yevdel. 
151 mepudvrey roivuy tiv ydpav trav Apudixtvivey Kara 5 
Thy tdnynow tiv tovtov, mpoomecdvrTes of Aoxpoi 
a ® 
pixpod Karnkéyticay aravtras, Twas 6é Kal ovyip- 


1. ékelvov is here used instead of 
avrov for the sake of emphasis and 
distinctness: cf. §§ 136, 218, 230. 
(Dissen.) 

elonyotro, Voemel, with many 
MSS., reads elonyetro=if one of his 


allies had mooted the point. But to 
this the future irdé~ecOa: would be an 
unparalleled sequence. 

149. 7. Gowwep .. yiyveoOar, §§ 133, 
134. 

1a. Adyovs.. kat pudous. Cf. Aesch, 
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allies, were to moot his proposal, the Thebans and the Thes- 
salians would suspect the trick and all would be on their 
guard; but if the agent were an Athenian and bore a com- 
mission from you, who were tinged with enmity against him, 
he would easily pass undetected, as indeed was the case. 
How then did he carry this out? He hired my opponent. 149 
Thus, when nobody, I suppose, foresaw or watched for the 
trick, as such matters generally fall out in your midst, my op- 
ponent was put forward as your representative at the congress, 
and three or four persons having shown their hands for him, 
was declared to be elected. But when, invested with the pres- 
tige of the state, he came to the Amphictyons, he let everything 
else slip, turned his eyes from his duty, and completed that 
for which he was hired; and having strung together and 
told off some specious phrases and legends, explaining how 
the Cirrhaean district came to be consecrated, he persuaded 
the sacred deputies, men inexperienced in rhetoric and blind to 
the future, to pass a decree to beat the bounds of the territory, 160 
which the Amphissians said they cultivated because it be- 
longed to them, but which my opponent alleged to belong to 
the sacred demesne. And this though the Locrians were 
launching no suit against us nor doing any of the other things 
which my opponent now falsely alleges in explanation of his 
conduct! You will discover the falsehood from the following. 
It was impossible, I presume, for the Locrians to establish a 
suit against Athens without a citation. Who, then, served the 
' Citation on us? In whose archonship was it dated? Name 
or produce any one who can tell us. However you cannot do 
so; but in this you made a bad use of an unsubstantiated and 
lying pretext. To resume; while the Amphictyons were making 151 
the circuit of the demesne at the suggestion of my opponent, 
the Locrians fell upon them, and were fithin a little of shoot- 
ing down the whole number, and did agtually hustle off certain 







ad wolas dpxfs; Dind. has 


kevfj. Many MSS. give wav, 
would mean ‘invented for this 
on 


. a7. After puxpod Dind, has pév. 


c. Ct. §§ 107 sqq. 

150. 17. sioay, § 7 note. 

18. ovSeplav.. pevdel is a paren- 
thesis (in answer to Aeschines, c. Ct. 
§ 129), and the main topic is resumed 
by roivuy, § 151. 
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152 


153 


mwacav Tov lepopynuovov. as 8 dmagt éx rovrov 
éyxAjpata Kal méAenos mpds tovs “Audioceis éra- 
péxOn; rd pev mparov 6 Kérrugos avraév rav 'Apgi- 
kruévev fyyaye orpatidy, ds & of pev ovK FAOov, of & 
erOdvres ovdey érotouy, eis riv éemtotoay Mudaiav emi 
rov Pirirmov evOds Hyepova yoy of KaTecKevacpévot 
kal wdédat movnpol rav Oérradav Kal Trav év rais 
ddAas wédeow, Kal mpoddoes evrAdyous eiAnperar’ 
} yap avrovs eiodépe Kal févous tpépew thacav 
deiy xal (npiody rods pi radra mo.odyras, 7 éxeivov 
aipetoOa. ri def ra troAAd A€yerw; pébn yap ex 
rovray tyyeuov. Kal pera radr edOéws Stvapiv ovd- 
AéEas Kal mapeddav as emt tiv Kippaiayv, éppacba 
gpdéoas mwodAd Kippaios nai Aoxpots, riv ‘EXdrevay 
karadkauBdver. ef pev ovv pi peréyvacav edvdéas, 
as ror eldov, of OnBato cal ped’ tpav éyévovro, 
dorep xeludppovs dv dav rodro rd mpaypa els Thv 


| : , 
moAw €ioérerer’ viv d& 76 y éfaidyns eréoyov avrov 


éxeivol, paddiora pev @ dvdpes ’AOnvain Oeay rivds 
9 7 € ~ ? > eo 
evvoia mpos bpas, elra pévrot, Kal Soov Kad’ eva 
dvdpa, cai Ov éué. Ads Sé€ por ra Sdypara raira 
’ 2 e a , 3 INA 
kai rods xpdvous év ois Exacta wémpaxrat, iv eldijre 
HAika mpdypaTra 1 papa Kedar) trapdfaca airy 


154 Sixny ovk tdwKkev. Réye pot Ta Sdypara. 


5- 


master’s back, ode moceis yap, dAAd 
ras Aaydvas ondde. 


AOTMATA AM@IKTYONON. [Ent tepéws KAes- 
vayopov, éapwis TvAalas, éd0fe rots amvAaydpots Kat 
Tois ovvédpos TGv “Augixtedywor xal TS Kowg TOP 


bo 


5 


20 


ovSév érolow. So Aristoph. Cf. Phil. 3. § 57. p. 125 of pe é¢’ 
Frogs 662, Xanthias says, of Aeacus’ spas Fyov 1a mpdypara, of 3 in 
fruitless flogging of his back and his fAcrmoy. 


152. 13. épp@obar dpdcas moAAd 
is used idiomatically of a flagrant 
t rdv..fyov, sc. rd mpdypara. neglect of duty: cf. c. Mid. § 39. p. 
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of the sacred deputies. And when, once for all, in conse- 
quence of this, charges and hostilities became violent against 

the Amphissians, at first Cottyphus led an army composed 

of the Amphictyons only; but when some did not come, 
and any who came did nothing effectual, the trained and 
veteran villains among the Thessalians and the statesmen 

in the other cities, in view of the coming congress, proposed 

to hand affairs immediately to Philip as leader, They had 152 
indeed selected specious pretences: for they said it was 
necessary either for the Amphictyons themselves to make an 
extraordinary contribution and maintain foreign mercenaries 
and penalise defaulters, or else to elect Philip. Why need 

I tell the whole long story? In consequence of these things 

he was elected leader. And when, immediately afterwards, 

he had collected a force and had advanced ostensibly against 

the Cirrhaean district, he bade a hearty farewell to Cirrhaeans 
and Locrians, and captured Elatea. If, then, the Thebans, 153 
on seeing this, had not instantly changed their purpose and 
sided with us, this whole plot would have swept down on 

the city like a winter torrent; but, as it was, they held him 

at bay, at least for the moment, thanks primarily to the bene- 
volence of some god towards you, men of Athens, but under 
Providence, and, as far as lay in one man’s province, through . 
my agency also. [Zo the clerk.] Wand me these decrees 
and the dates on which each set of transactions has taken — 
place, that my hearers may know what monstrous troubles 
this polluted creature aggravated with impunity. Please read 

the decrees. 154 


DECREES OF THE AMPHICTYONS. 


In the priesthood of Clinagoras, at the spring assembly, tt 
was resolved by the representatives and the assessors of the Am- 
phictyons and the general body of the Amphictyons, Whereas the 


526 éppacbar modAd roils véuos elma 158. 18. +b y’ &€aldvys perhaps 
wai wpiv (spoken of an illegal com- implies that the Thebans not only 
promise), and Fals. Leg. § 278. p.419 | checked Philip ‘for the moment,’ but 
éppwobae woAAa Pppdcas r@ Gopdy Xo- also ‘bore the brunt’ of his sudden 
goxAet (where ‘Creon-Aeschines’ for- attack. 

gets the principles he used to declaim 20. efra pévrot, § I note. 

in the Antigone). 23. Tapdgaca, § 7 note. 
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’"Auduxrvover, ered) “Auqguocets éxBalvovow ént rhv 
lepay ydpav kal omelpover kal Booxjpact Karavépovow, 
éredOety rovs muAaydpovs Kal Tovs ovvédpovs, Kal or)- 
Aats SraraBelv rods Spovs, xal dmeimety tots “Auduc- 
cevot TOD AoLTOD pn emBatverv. 5 


155 ETEPON AOIMA. ’Em? fepéws KAewwaydpov, éa- 
pws TIvAalas, dd0fe rots mvAaydpots Kal Trois ovveé- 
Spots Tv’ Apduxtudver kal TO kow@ TSv’ Audixtvdver, 
éreipy of €€ "Audloons riv tepay ydépay xartavemd- 
pevor yewpyoto. kal Booxnpata véuouct, Kal KwAvd- 10 
pevou TovTo Trovety, éy Tots StAots Tapayevdpevor, TO 
Kowdv Tov ‘EAAnveay ovvédpioy Kex@dAvKact peta Alas, 
Twas d5¢ kal rerpavparixaciw, Tov oTpaTyyor TOV ppnye- 
pov tav "Apduxtrudvav Kérrugov rév ’Apxdda mpecBed~ 
aa. mpos Plurmov rov Maxeddva, xat aftady tva Bon- 
Ojon TE te *AmdAAwrt kat roils ’Apdixrdoow, Stws pi) 
mepilby td TSy doeBGv’ Apdiocéwy Tov Gedy TANUpEdod- 
pevoy’ kal 3:67 abrov orparnydv avtoxpdropa atpodrrat 
of “EAAnves of peréxovres tod ovvedplov trav ’Aug- 
KTvdvenn. | 20 


= 


5 


> 7 


Aéye 81) wai rods xpévous év ols rair éylyvero 
elo yap Ka’ ods éervaAaydépnoer ovTos. Réye. 
XPONOI. ["Apxav Mynoelins, pynvas dvOcorn- 
pi&vos Extn emi dexdrn. | 
156 4 8=—« Ads O} iw émoroAny Fv, ds ody SirAKovoay of 25 
OnBaio, repre mpds rods év [edcrovyficg cuppd- 
xous 6 Pidurmos, iv’ cidare Kal éx rabrns cadds Sri 
Thy pev adnOy mpdhacw Trav mpaypdrov, Td Tabr 
éxi tiv EddAdda wal rods OnBalous Kal ibpas mpdr- 
Telv, airexpimreto, Kowa O& Kai Tois “Apdixrtoce 30 
155. 14. “ApxaSa. The Arcadians Cottyphus rév bapddrcov. 


were not among the Amphictyonic 18, S47 for dri, cf. §§ 167, 184, is 
tribes. Aeschines, c. Ct. § 328, calls _ post-classical. 
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Amphisstans trespass upon the demesne and sow it and depasture 
tt with their flocks, that the representatives and the assessors should 
go to the spot and mark out the boundaries with pillars, and Sorbig 
the Amphisstans to commit trespass for the future. 


ANOTHER DECREE. 

In the priesthood of Clinagoras, at the spring assembly, it was 155 
resolved by the representatives and the assessors of the Amphic- 
lyons and the general body of the Amphictyons, Whereas the in- 
habitants of Amphissa have portioned out among themselves the 
sacred demesne and cultivate it and feed their flocks upon it, and, 
when prevented from doing this, have appeared in arms and have 
violently obstructed the common assembly of the Hellenes, and have 
even wounded certain of tts members, that the elected commander of 
the Amphictyons, Cottyphus the Arcadian, should go as ambassa- 
dor to Philip of Macedon, and should require him to send asssgt- 
ance both ta Apollo and to the Amphictyons, that he may not 
overlook the offence done to the deity by the impious Amphissians : 
and tell him that the Hellenes who participate in the assembly of 
the Amphictyons elect him as general with sole command. 


Now quote also the periods within which these measures 


took place: for they correspond with the periods during which 
my opponent was your representative. Please read. 


DATES. 
In the archonship of Mnesithides, on the sixteenth of the 


‘ 


month Anthesterion 
Now give me the letter which, when the Thebans did not “e 

respond, Philip sent to his allies in the Peloponnese, that my 
hearers may know clearly from this also that he kept out of 
sight the true motive for these transactions, namely, that he 
was doing this to the injury of Hellas, and of the Thebans, 
and of you, and pretended to be executing international 
measures decreed by the Amphictyons. And the man who 


a4. éwt Sexdry. Dind. has éwi dea. —dwtpwouor. 
The archon is pseudonymous, and the 26. cuppaxous. Arcadians, Messe- 
date is a blank. nians, ‘Areives: Eleans. 

156. 25. drqxoveqv, Dind. has 
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§§ 156—159. 


ddgavra motety mpocerotciro 6 Ot ras adoppas rav- 


Tas Kal tas mpopdces aitG tapacyav ovTos jy. 


réye. 


157 


158 


3 
Apdixrvovikas Karapedyet. 
wapackevdgas avT@; Tis 6 


ENISTOAH. [BaotAkets Maxeddéverv Olds Tedo- 
trovynolwy Tav év TH cvppaxlg tots Snurovpyots Kat rots 
ovpédpors Kat tois GAAots ovppdxots aoe yxalpew. 
érretd%) Aoxpot of xadovpevor "OdAat, Karotxodyres év 
"Augdloon, TAnppedovow els rd tepdy rod ’AmédAAwVOS 
tod ey Aedgois Kal thy lepday yopay epyduevor pel? 
StAwy AendaTodor, BovAopat TO Oe@ pe” tuGv BonOetv 
kal auvvacbat tovs wapaBalvorrds rt Trav év dvOpétots 
evoeBGv? adore ovvavtare pera tév StAwv els THY 
Doxlda, ¢xovres emioiriopov HnuepGv Tecoapaxorta, 
tod éveotGros pyvds A@ov, as Hueis Ayouer, ws Se 
’"AOnvaior, Bondpoprdvos, @s 5& KoplyOr0r, mavépov. 
trois d¢ py ovvavrjcac. Travdnyel xpnodpeba, tois Se 
ovpBovarots juiv xetpevors emiCnulors. edruyxeire. | 

‘Opae’ rt hedyer ras idias mpopdges, els dé ras 
tis ovv 6 Tatra oup- 


e 


Tas mpoddces tavras 


évdots ; tis 6 Tav Kak@v Tov yeyeynpévov pddlora 


airios; ovy ovros; ph Tolvuy déyere, @ dvdpes ‘AOn- 


vaiot, mepudvres os bh évds Tolatra mémrovOev % 


‘Erras dvOpdrov. 


ovx op évés, dAX tard ToAAGY 


159 kal wovnpav map éxdorois, © yq Kal Oeot ay eis 
ovroct, dv, ef pndev evrrAaBnOévra rarnOés eizreiv Séor, 


ovuK dy éxvyjcayu Eywye Kody GAITHploy TGV peTa 


TavtTa drokwAbtroy airdvreoy eimeiv, dvOparev Torov 


157. 14. pyvés. 


The months do | 


5 


cuvavrioac. This is hardly necessary, 


not (see Dict. of Antiq., CALENDARIUM) 
correspond as here stated. 

16, rots 5é.. keyprévors is bracketed 
by Dind. as unintelligible, and ém(n- 
plows is taken to mean ‘as subject to 
penalty’ in agreement with trois p7) 


as the text, though awkward, yields a 
possible construction. For the dis- 
tinction drawn between the ministerial 
advisers of a nation and the people at 
large see §§ 78, 166, and for piv 
wepévors see § 77: ém(huca as a sub- 
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furnished him with these bases of operation and these pretexts 
was my opponent. Please read. 


LETTER. 


Philip, king of the Macedonians, to the public officers and the 157 
assessors of the Peloponnestans who are in his alliance, and to his 
other allies generally, greeting. Whereas those Locrians who 
are surnamed Ozolian, dwelling in Amphi'ssa, transgress against 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and coming in arms make spoil of 
the sacred demesne, I wish in conjunction with you to bring asstst- 
ance to the deity and to repel those who profane aught considered 
religious among mankind. Therefore meet me in arms in Phocts, 
with provisions for forty days, during the present month Lous, 
as we keep tt, or Boédromion, as the Athenians keep it, or Pane- 
mus, as the Corinthians keep tt. And those who shall have 
Jailed to meet us we will deal with nationally, but thetr advisers 
we will deal with by means of our established penalties. Fare 
ye well, 


You see that he avoids personal pretexts and takes shelter 158 
with those of the Amphictyons. Who then helped him to 
acquire these resources? Who was it that put these pretexts 
into his power? Who is it that is mainly responsible for the 
evils that have resulted? Is it not my opponent? Do not 
therefore go about and say, men of Athens, that Hellas has 
suffered so terribly at the hands of one man. Not at the 
hands of one, but—as earth and heaven can witness—at the 
_ hands of many villains in each community: among them, my 159 
opponent here, whom, if I must speak the truth without any 
reservation, I should not hesitate to call the universal bane 
of all we subsequently lost, men, districts, and cities. For 
stantive, ‘ penalties,’ is used by Plato. is almost certainly a forgery. 

The chief difficulty lies in mavdnpei, 158. 24. évés, i.e. biAiwmov. 
which most naturally would go with 25. Before tap’ éxed4orois Dind. has 
cuvaytjoact, but may just possibly ray. 

attach to xpyodpeOa. Emendations 159. 27. GAuvrfptov. Comp. Aesch. 


are numerous, but rather thrownaway _c. Ct. § 131 Tivos ot Cnplas dfcos ef 
on a probably corrupt passage in what uxeiv, @ THs ‘EAAGSos GAcTHpteE ; 
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mwbreov 6 yap 7d oréppa Tapacxév, ovToS TaY dbvroy 
Kakx@v aitios. dv Oras more ovk evOds lddvres drre- 
orpddnre, Oavpdge mdiv modrv TL oxéros, ds Eorker, 
éari map tpiv mpd ris dAnOelas. 

LupBeBnke toivuy pot Tay Kata THs marpldos 
ToUT@ menpaypévov ayapévy els & rovrois évavTiov- 
pevos abrés sremoNlrevpat agixOar & moddAGy pev 
&vex dv eixéras dxovoaité pou, pdédora & Sri aiocypéby 
éoriv, © dvdpes "AOnvaion, ef éym pev Ta epya tov 
brép vuav tovev wrépeva, tues dé pnde rods Adyous 
avtay dvéterbe. dpav yap éyd OnBaious, cxeddv dé 
kal duds bwd trav ta Pirro gpovotvray Kal die- 
Ppbappévor wap éxarépas 3 pev Fv dudorépors hoBepoy 
kat dudakis modAfs Sedpevov, rd tov Piumov éav 
avédveabat, mapopavras Kai ovdt Kal ev gvAarTo- 
pevous, eis @xOpav St Kal 73 mpooxpovew ddAAHAos 
éroiuws Exovras, drws rolro pi) yévoiro maparnpov 
dterédouy, OK Grd THS E“avTod yvdpns pobvoy raira 
ovpdépe sro\apBdvav, dAX «idas’ Apioroparvta Kat 
médv EvBovdov rrdévra rév xpovov Bovropévovs mpagat 
ravrny THv pidiav, kal mepl rav &ANew TOAAGKIS ayTi- 
Aéyovras ToUO duoyvmpovobyras dei. ods od (OvTas 
pév, ® klvados, kod\akedor tmapnKodovbes, TeOvedtor 
& ovx aicbdve: xarnyopayv & yap mept OnBalov 
émiripas enol, éxelvwy mond pGAXov 7 Euod Karnyopeis, 
TOY TpoTEpoy 7H eyo TavTnyv Thv ovppayiay Soxipacdy- 
Tov. GAN éxetoe erdverpt, Sri Tov ev Apdioon modrEpov 


§§ 159-163. 


25 


2. kak@v is omitted by Dind. 

160. 9. ra épya Trav .. wévev. Thuc. 
i. 22 7d Epya ri mpaybévray is gene- 
rally quoted as parallel: there how- 
ever the contrast is between the 
speeches that were delivered and the 
military operations that were con- 


ducted in the Peloponnesian War, not, 
as here, between the actual perform- 
ance and the mere narration of a 
deed. 

162. 20. wdAw = ‘ex altera parte.’ 
Aristophon was the aristocratic, Eu- 
bulus the democratic leader. Cf. § 198. 
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he who provided the seed is responsible for the crop of mis- 
chief. I marvel that you did not turn with loathing from him 
the first time you saw him: unless it be, as it appears, that 
a certain great darkness lies about you, screening the truth. 

Thus it has come about that by handling the crimes com- 160 
mitted by my opponent against his countty I have reached the 


public measures which I myself took to thwart them. 


These 


measures you will reasonably hear from me on many grounds, 
but principally because it is unhandsome, men of Athens, if 
after I sustained the fatigue of these labours on your behalf, you 
will not bear patiently with their mere recital. When I saw 161 
that the Thebans, and I might almost add you also, under the 
influence of those who held Philip’s views, or rather had been 
corrupted in each community, neglected, on the one hand, a 
danger that was formidable to both of you and required to be 
carefully guarded against—the danger of suffering Philip to 
increase in power,—and in no way took means for your pro- 
tection, but were ripe for hostility and collision with one another, 
I continued closely on the watch to prevent this occurring. 
Not that I conceived this to be expedient on the strength of my 
own judgment only, but because I knew that Aristophon and 162 
his rival on the popular side, Eubulus, wished throughout to 
form a friendly union for this end, and though they often spoke 
against one another on other matters were always unanimous 


in this. 


These men, fox! you flattered and followed humbly 


during their lifetime, yet fail to perceive that you are accusing 
them after their death : for where you censure me on the score 
of the Thebans, you accuse, far more than you accuse me, 
those men who, long before my time, had sanctioned this alli- 
ance. But I will return to the proposition before stated, that, 163 


21. ptAlav, i.e. with Thebes. 

After dvrAéyovras Dind. has éav- 
Tots. 

24. alo@dver. An old emendation is 
aicxvvy, but this is against the con- 
text, the point being that Aeschines 
unconsciously accuses those whom he 


used to flatter. 

168. 27. rdv wéAcpov . . TH ey Opav. 
Aninstance of chiasmus, which israrein 
Demosthenes: cf. § 172 éxetvos 6 apds 
walt }pépa éxetvn. Two other apparent 
instances, §§ 87, 102, are probably due 
to false readings. See on §§ 317, 324. 
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§§ 163-165. 


TOUTOU [ey TrOLnOavTOS, cUpLTEpavapévor Ot Tay &\\wv 


TaV ovvepyav avTe Tiv mpds OnBatous ex par, cvvéBn 


rov Pidimmov édOciv ef Huds, obmrep Evexa ras mores 


ovrot avvéxpovoy, kal ei pt) mpoe~avéoTnpey pixpov, 


ovd dvadaBeiy dv ndvynbnper obrwm péxpt méppo 5 


mpojyayov ovro tiv éxOpav. év ois 8 ire Hon re 


mpos GAAHAouS, TovT@vl Tay Wndiopdtov dKovoavTes 


~ > v4 ww 
Kat Tov dmoxpicewy cicecbe. 


AaBov. 


Kai po Aéye Tabra 


164 


165 


VHPIZMATA. [Em dpxovros ‘Hporvov, pnvds 
édadnBortdvos Extn POlvovros, pvdijs mpvravevovons 
"EpexOnldos, Bovdis kat orparnySy yvdpun, emedy PlruT- 
mos &s pev xarelAngde mdAEts TOY doTuyerTdywr, TiVds 
5 mopbel, kepadraly de ext rnv "Arrixny mapackevd erat 
mapaylyvecOa, map’ ovdey 7yovpevos Tas HueTepas ovv- 
Ojxas, kat Tovs Spxovs Avew emuBddAerar Kal ryv elpy- 
ynv, TapaBalvwy tas Kowas mlorets, deddxOat TH Bovdy 
kal To Sho méeumew mpds adrov mpécBers, ofrives 
air diadéfovtrat kat Tapaxadécovow airoy pdd.ora 
pev Thy mpds Has éudvotay diarnpeiy Kal Tas ovvOyKas, 
el 52 yn, mpos TO Bovredoacbat dobvar xpdvov TH ToAEL 
kat tas dvoxas toijoacba, péxpt Tod BapynAtdvos 
pnvds. npéOnoav éx Bovdrjs Liwos "Avayvpacios, Ev- 
dvsnuos PAvdovos, BovAaydpas *ANwTreKHOev. 


YHOIZMA. ’Ent dpxovros “HporvOov, pnvds pov- 
pox tavos Evn kal vég, ToAEuapxov yvoun, émedy PlrAcT- 
mos els GAAoTpLOTnTAa OnBalovs mpos Nas émBddAd€eTaL 
KaTacTHoat, mapecxevacrar dé kal TaytTi T@ oTparevpart 


Ll 


5 


Such arrangements of words, when 
they occur in Greek, are probably due 
to the mere passion for variety, not, 
as in Latin, to the love for balanced 
expressions and antithesis. Greek is 
saved from the necessity of marking 
antithesis by the position of words, 


thanks to its wealth of particles. 

2. wpos OnBalovs may either mean 
‘on the part of’ or ‘towards’ the 
Thebans: see on § 36. 

5. After dvaAaBetv some MSS. have 
GUTOUs = Hpas abrods. 


7. Wydpiopatov .. dmoxploewv. The 
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in consequence of my opponent having created the war at 
Amphissa, and the others, who cooperated with him, having 
brought your hatred against the Thebans to a head, it came 
about that Philip advanced against us, the very object for 
which these men were embroiling the states; and if we had 
not started from our lethargy a little before Philip’s arrival we 
should not have been able to recover; to such an extreme 
had my opponents precipitated the hatred between Athens and 
Thebes. And the relations in which you already stood to one 
another you will discern when you have listened to the follow- 
ing decrees and replies. [Zo she clerk.| Please take and 


read me these. 
DECREES. 


In the archonship of Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth day of the 164 
month Elaphebolion, during the prytanyshtp of the tribe Erechthets, 
in accordance with the resolution of the council and the generals, 
Whereas Philip has captured some of the netghbouring cittes and 
1s besteging others, and in fine is preparing to take the field for 
the invaston of Athca, making no account of our covenants, and 
1s taking steps to violate the oaths and the peace, transgressing 
our mutual pledges, It hath been resolved by the council and the 
people to send ambassadors to him, to confer with him and exhort 
him, best of all, to strictly observe his concord with us and the co- 
venants, bul, failing that, to give the city lime to deliberate and to © 
extend the armistice until the month Thargelton. There were, 
chosen out of the council Simus of the deme Anagyrus, Euthy- 
demus of the deme Phiyes, Bulagoras of the deme Alopex. 


DECREE. 


In the archonship of Heropythus, on the last day of the month 165 
Munychion, in accordance with the resolution of the military 
archon, Whereas Philip ts taking steps to set the Thebans at. 
variance with us, and has prepared to come with his whole army 


documents that follow are utterly ir- 164. 11. exty Olvovros = 25th, 
relevant. They should have referred § 37 note. 

to hostile feelings and fruitless nego- 13. Gs pév, § 182, is late Greek. 
tiations between Athens and Thebes, 22. tds avoxds, i.e. continue she 


as we see also from § 168. Thearchon exzsting truce. 
is pseudonymous. 165. 26. évy Kat vég, § 29 note. 


128 AHMOZSOENOYS §§ 165-167. 


mpos Tovs éyytora tis “Arrixyns tapaylyveoba rémovs, 
mapaBalvwy tas tpos has brapyovoas atte cvvOjxKas, 
deddyOat tH Bovdy Kal TOE SHuw wéuyas mpds abrov 
Knpuka Kal mpéoBess, ofrives a€udoovot xal mwapaxadé- 
covew abrov ronoacbas Tas dvoyas, Smws evdexouévus 5 
6 djpos BovAevontar’ Kal yap viv ov Kéxpixe BonOetv 
éy ovdevt tGv perplwv. xpéOnoav éx Bovdrs Néapxos 
Sworvdpov, Torvkpdrns ’Enlppovos, cat xipv€ Etvoyos, 
"Avagdrdotios éx Tod dypov. | 


1660 Aéye 8%) Kai ras diroxpices. 10 


ATIOKPIZEIZ. [A@HNAIOIS. Baotrcts Maxe- 
ddvav Piruwmos ’AOnvalwy rH Bova cat r@ djue xalpew. 
Av pev am apyis elyere mpds Tuas alpeciv, odk ayvod, 
kat tlva onovdny tovetcbe TpocKardécacbat Bovdrdpevot 
@erradots nat @OnBalovs, eri 5 cal Bouwrovs’ BeATiov 15 
8 abraév dpovotytwy xat ph Bovdopévwy ed’ tyiv 
moujoacba THY EavTOy alpeciv, GAA Kara TO cUdepor 
torapévov, viv e& troorpodis dmoorelAavres tpeis 
mpos pe mpecBets Kal xypvxa ovvOnkdy pvnpovevere 
' cal ras dvoxas alretode, car otdév id’ juay weTANP- 20 
eAnpevor. €yw peévtor axovoas TGV mpecBevtay ovy- 
xararlOeyat Tots mapaxadovupevots Kal Erousds elute troset- 
aba tas dvoxas, av wep Tovs obK d6pOGs ovuBovAevovras 
tyiy mapatéuwavres tis mpoonkovons aryslas a€idonre. 
Eppwode. 25 


167 ATIOKPIZIS @HBAIOIS. Bacircts Maxeddven 
Pirtinros OnBalwv rH Bovdry Kai To djyuo xalpew. éxo- 
picdpny thy map tuav émoroAnv, 60 Ts pot THy dpd- 
voray Kat thy elpnyny dvaveodabe. tTuvOdvopat pévToe 
did7t Tacay tyiy "AOnvato. mpoodepovrat diAroriulay 30 
BovAdpevor tyas ovyxaralvovs yeverOar trois bm’ airav 
mapakadoupevors. mpdrepov pev ovy tuav xareylyvwoKov 


187. 29. xat riv cipyvyy dvaveotoGe, Dind. reads dvaveotabe xai ri» elphyny 


‘ 
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also to the districts which are nearest to Altica, transgressing 
the covenants already contracted by him with us, It hath been re- 
solved by the council and the people to send to him a herald and 
ambassadors, to require and exhort him to continue the armistice, 
in order that the people may deliberate according to circumstances : 
for as yet they have decided not to send asststance in the event of 
any reasonable terms. There were chosen out of the council 
Nearchus, son of Sosinomus, Polycrates, son of Epiphron, and, as 
herald, Eunomus, of the deme Anaphlystus, out of the commons. 
Now read the replies also. 166 


REPLIES. 

Philip, king of the Macedonians, to the council and commons 
of the Athenians, greeting. I am not unaware of the chotce of 
achon which you have taken from the beginning towards us, and 
what exertions you make wishing to call to your side the Thes- 
salians and the Thebans, and still further the Boeottans also: but 
since they are better minded and are not willing to make thetr 
own choice at your bidding, but take their stand on the side of 
expediency, you now, wheeling round, and having despatched to me 
ambassadors and a herald, remind me of covenanis and ask for 
the armistice, though you have in no respect been outraged by us. 
However, having heard the ambassadors, I coincide with their 
exhortations and am ready to extend the armistice, tf only _you 
will dismiss those who advise you wrongly, and degrade them as 
they deserve. Sarewell. 


REPLY TO THE THEBANS. 
Philip, king of the Macedonians, to the council and people of 167 
the Thebans, greeting. I have recetved your letier, in which you 
_ renew your concord with me, and the peace. I learn, however, 
that the Athenians are bringing to bear upon you every kind of 
ambitious motive, wishing that you should become abettors in the 
matters to which they exhort you. Thus, though in former times 


dvros tvot woetre, from an emendation suggested by the corrupt reading in . 
K 


ff 
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émt ro péedAdrew trelOecOat rats éxelvwy édAtios Kai éxa- 
koAovbeiy aitav tH Tpoapece. viv d emyvods tyas 
Ta mpds Has eCyrnxdras éxew elpyvnv paddov 7) rais 
érépwv enaxodovbeiy yvdpats, FoOnv Kal paddov tas 
éraw@ Kata ToAAd, pdAtora & ent r@ BovrdcdoacGat 5 
mept tovtwy adoparéorepoy Kal Ta mpos Huas exe ev 
evvola’ Step ov pixpay tyiv otcew eAml(w porjy, éav 
mep ext rabrns pévnre Tis mpodécews. eppwode. | 


168 O€rm diabels 6 Pidimos ras rode pds GAARAaS 


= 


dia rovtwy, Kal rovros érrapbels Trois Wodiopact Kal 10 
Tais amoKpiaecw, HKev txov tiv Stvayw Kal Tv 
'Erdreav xaréraBev, ds odd’ dv ef re yévorro ern 
cuptrvevodvrov dv tpov cal tov OnBaiwy. dAdrAga 
piv rov tére oupBdvra év TH mébAe OdpuvBoy tore 
pev dmavres, pixpd & dxovcare Suws, avTa Tavay- 15 
kaérara. 

169 6‘Eozépa pév yap fv, Hee S adyyé\XNov Tis as Tovs 
mpuraves ws Eddrewa xareitnnrat. Kal pera radra 
of pev evOds eEavacrdvres peragd Semvoivres rovs T 
EK TOV OKNVGY TOV KATA TiY ayopay e€Elpyoyv Kal TA 20 
yéppa everripmpacay, of d& rods orparnyovs pereméep- 
movTo Kat Tov oadmyKTiy éxddovy, Kat OoptBou 
wAnpns jv} wéus. TH Oo torepaia dua rH huepa 
of pey mputdvers tiv BovAny éexddovy eis 7d Bov- 
AeuTHptov, duets O els tiv éexxAnoiav émopeterOe, 25 
kal mpiv éxeiyny xpnpatioat Kal mpoBovrcdoa mas 6 

170 Ofjpos dvw Kabjro. Kal pera tadra os FAOEv 7 BovAr 


168. 13. oupmvevodvtwv dv, cf. § the hurdles used to fence in the as- 


147 note. sembly, and to close the streets while 
15. atta TavayKkadrara, § 126. it sat: as to burn these could serve no 
169. 17. éomépa pév is answered purpose. Probably the stalls and 

by 77 8 torepaig, booths in the market-place are meant. 


19. Seutrvotvres, sc. vy TQ mpuravely. These would be burnt as a quick mode 
20. ta yéppa can hardly have been of clearing the ggound ; and their con- 
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I condemned you for being ready to fall in with their hopes and 
Jollow their principles, now, on the other hand, since I have dts- 
covered that you in your relations to us have striven to retain the 
peace rather than follow the judgments of strangers, I have been 
delighted, and now warmly compliment you on many accounts, 
espectally on the ground that you have come to a safer determina- 
tion on this subject and keep your relations to us friendly: which, 
indeed, I think will bring to you no slight preponderance of 
advantage, tf only you abide by this purpose. Farewell. 


Having thus disposed the states one to another by these 168 


means, and having been elated by these decrees and replies, 
Philip had come in force and captured Elatea, thinking that, 
whatever happened, we and the Thebans would never blow the 
same way. Of course you are all acquainted with the be- 
wilderment which then arose in the city; nevertheless, let me 
recall to you, in brief, merely the most indispensable facts. 


At evening a man had come to the prytanes bringing the 169 


news ‘ Elatea has been captured!’ On this, some of them 
started up at once in the midst of their meal, and excluded the 
market people from their booths in the market-place, and 
burned the wicker frames ; while others summoned the generals, 
and called the state-herald, and the city was full of bewilder- 
ment. By daybreak the next morning, while the prytanes 
convened the council in the council-hall, you were on your 
way to the assembly; and before the council had concluded 


business and had drawn up their previous resolution all the 


commons were in session on the hill. 


flagration would also act as a signal- 
fire to rouse the country. 

27. dvw, on a hill (S. W. of the Acro- 
polis, and sometimes wrongly named 
mount Lycabettus), where the I[vué 
was situated. The.Pnyx was a semi- 


When, after this, 170 


circular space, paved and levelled, 
bounded on the south by a great wall, 
near which stood the Ajpya, a high 
stone platform, ascended by steps, from 
which the speakers addressed the as- 
sembly. 


K 2 
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AHMOZOENOYS §§ 170—173. 


Kai amrnyyeray of mpurdves Ta mpoonyyeApéva éav- 
trois Kat Tov fKovra maphyayov Kdxeivos elmev, Hpdra 
pev 6 Kijpué ‘ris dyopedew BotrAerar; mapye 8 ov- 
dels. mrodddxis dt rod KipuKos Epwravros ovdey paddov 
dvlorar ovdeis, drrdvrov piv Tov oTpaTnyav TrapéyTov, 
amdvrov dé trav pnripwyv, Kadotons de Tis Kow7s 
marpidos gwviis Tov épobv0’ tirtp cwrnplas: fy yap 6 
Kijpug Kara Tovs vopous goviv adinot, rabrny Kowwny 


171 rijs marpidos Sixatéy éoriv tyyeiocOat. Kaliro ef pey 


172 


173 


rovs awOjvat tiv wéAw BovAropévovs mapedbeiy Ede, 
médvres dv tpels Kai of dAXot AOnvaio dvacrdvres én 
To Bipa éBadifere’ mdvres yap 018 srt owbijva 
auriy éBotrecbe ci S€ Tovs wAoVoLwrdrous, of TpLa- 
Kéoto ei dé rods adudérepa taira, kal evovs TH 
more Kai mAovcious, of pera Tadra Tas peydAras émi- 
déces émiddvress Kai yap edvoig Kai mrotvr@ TobT 
érroincav. dAN as eotkev, Exeivos 6 Kalpds Kal 7 
hepa éxelvn ov povoy ebvovy kal mAovaioy dvdpa 
éxddet, GAAA Kal mapynkoAovOnkébra rois mpdypaciw 
é€ dpyns, Kal ovddedoyiapévoy 6pOas rivos Evexa 
Tair emrparrey 6 Pidimmos kal ti BovAdpevos 6 yap 
pi) tabr cidas pnd éEnraxas méppwber, or ef etvous 
qv otr ef mdovcwos, ovdtv padAov HuedrAev 6 tt xp? 
movety eiver Oat ovd dpiv few ovpBovrcvewv. eddvnv 
roivuy ovros év éxelvn TH Hepa eye, kal mapedOov 
elrrov eis bas, & pou dvoiv ever’ dxovaare mpocoy dbvres 
Tov voov, évds pév, ty’ eidnre Sti pbvos Tav AEyévT@Y 
Kai ToAtrevopévay eyo Tiv THS edvolas Tafiy ev Trois 


170. 6. rijs..dwvijs. Dind. has 171. 11. dpeis, i: e. of Sixacral. 
THs marpidos TH Kovy povyj. The text 13. of rpraxdotor, § 102 note. 
THs Kons warpidos povns is barely 15. emdécets, § 112 note. 


Greek 


Lond 


fe) 


20 


25 


‘ 172. 17. éxeivos.. éxeivn, § 163 note. 
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the council had entered and the prytanes had reported the 
tidings which had been brought them, and had introduced the 
messenger, and he had told his tale, the herald began to ask, 
‘Who wishes to address the assembly?’ But no one came for- 
ward, And though the herald put the question again and again, 
none the more did any one arise, although all the generals 
and all the public orators were present, and the common voice 
of our native land demanded some one to speak for her de- | 
liverance. For the voice which the herald emits in accord- - 
ance with the laws should rightly be regarded as the common 
voice of our native land. Yet if those ought to have come 171 
forward who wished the state to be delivered, you, my hearers, 
and the rest of the Athenians would all have arisen and walked 
to the platform, for I know that you all wished her to be de- 
livered. If those that were richest were called for, the Three 
Hundred would have responded; if those that had both these 
qualifications, that is, were both loyal to the state and rich, 
then they would have come forward who afterwards gave the 
famous great donations,—for this they did because of their 
loyalty and by means of their wealth. But that crisis and 172 
that day, as it appeared, called for the help not only of a 
loyal and wealthy man, but also of one who had closely fol- 
lowed the transactions from their commencement and had 
rightly inferred for what reason and with what wish Philip 
was thus acting; for one who did not know Philip’s mo- 
tives and had not traced them a long way back, however 
loyal and however wealthy he might be, was none the more 
likely to know what must be done nor be competent to advise 
you. On that day, therefore, I showed myself the man of the 173 
hour: and I came forward and said to you what I beg you 
to hear with attention now for two reasons,—first, that you 
may know that I alone among your speakers and politicians 
did not abandon the post of patriotism in the hour of peril, but 


19. tapykoAovinkéra, Cf. Fals. 22. After méppw0ev Dind. has émpe- 
Leg. § 291. p. 423 6 7a TovTov movn- dds. 
pevpar’ axpBéorata eldds éya kat wapn- 178. 25. otros =Toaovros, cf. § 282. 
KoAoVOnKws Grace. 
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174 


175 


176 


I. 


Seivois ovK EXtTroy, GANA Kai éyor Kal ypdédor éfn- 
raféunv Ta Séovd’ trép dpa ev avrois rois hoBepois, 
érépou €, Ort pixpdy avaddoavres xpévov TOAA@ mpos 
Ta Nowra THS méons todrefas occ epreipérepor. 
elrov tolvuy Gre ‘rods perv os drapxévTav OnBaiwy 
Pirimr@ Aiav OopuBovpévous ayvociy ra mapéivra 
ampdypal’ tyodpar ev yap old Sri, ef ToO obras 
éervyyavey Exov, ovK dy adrov nxovopey év “Edarela 
dvra, GAN él Trois fyerépors dpios. sre pévrar ty 
Eroia tomanra Ta ev OnBais jxe, sagas eriora- 
par. as & eye’ edny ‘taira, dxovcaré pov. éxei- 
vos 8aous 7 meivat xpypact OnBaiwr 7 éEararjoat 
éviv, Amwavtas edrpemiata, tos & adm’ dapyis av- 
Oeotnkéras adr@ Kal viv évaytiovpévous ovdapas 
weicat Stvatat. Ti ovv BovrAeTat, Kal Tivos évexa 
THY “Eddrecav xareiinger ; mwAnoloy Stvapw deigas 
kai wapactnoas T& Sada Tods pév éavtod didous 
émrapat kal Opaceis mowjaat, rods & evavtiovpévovs 
KatamAf~a, ty 4 cvyxapjowot poBnbévtes & viv 
ovK €OéAovery, 7) BiacOaow. ef pév Tolvvy mpoaipnad- 
pe apeis’ pny ‘ev TO mapovri, ef te dbaKodov 
wérpaxtat OnBaiors rpds has, Tovrou pepviaOat Kat 
dmireiy avrois os ev TH TeV ExOpav ovot pepidt, 
mparov pey & dy ed~aito Pirimmos troimoopev, eira 
goBotpa: pt) mpoodegapévovy tav viv avOeorynkirev 
avT@ Kal pia yvoun wdvtov girimmodyrov eis THY 
"Arrixiy Ooo duderepo. av pévtot reoOAr épol 
Kal Tpos T@ okoTrEeiy GAA pi) Pidroverkeiy wepi ov av 


25 


éEnrafopny, §§ 197, 217, 277. 174, 5. twapxévrov. Cf. Fals. 


Originally a military term, ‘ to be pre- 
sent at an inspection;’ hence, ge- 
nerally, ‘to be found on examination.’ 
Cf. § 310 éféraais note. 


Leg. § 61. p. 358 GAAd kal Tovrous pa- 
Aakovs énolnoe Td Tov Didiwmov bwdp- 
xewv avrois wecOnva: and Shilleto’s 
note. 
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was found in my place not only speaking, but proposing what 
was necessary to help you, in the very midst of your terrors ; 
secondly, that at the expense of a little time you will gain 
much new experience to guide the sequel of your whole policy. 

I said, then, that I considered those who were bewildered, be- 174 
cause they thought the Thebans were attached to Philip, to be 
ignorant of the present situation: for I well knew that, were 
this really so, we should be hearing of him not at Elatea, but 

on our own borders. I distinctly knew, however, that he had 
come in order to expedite affairs in Thebes. ‘Now hear 175 
from me,’ said I, ‘how these stand. He has primed all those 
among the Thebans whom it was possible to prevail upon by 
money or to delude; but he can in no way prevail upon 
those who have withstood him from the outset and are now 
adverse to him. What, then, does he wish, and for what 
end has he captured Elatea? He wishes, by showing his 
forces in the neighbourhood, and by bringing up his arms, 
first, to buoy up and embolden his own friends; and, secondly, 

to strike terror into his adversaries, that they may be either 
frightened or forced into concessions which they now dislike. 176 
If, therefore, on the one hand, we shall deliberately choose,’ 
said I, ‘to remember in our present condition anything ill- 
natured which the Thebans may have done to us, and to mis- 
trust them as being in the camp of the enemy, not only shall 

we be likely to do what Philip would pray for, but also I fear 
lest, his present antagonists having joined in welcoming him, 
and all with one mind having turned partisans of Philip, both 
parties united may come against Attica. If, however, you are 
persuaded by me and devote yourselves to examine without 


175. 13. ebrpémorat. Cf.c.Aristoc.  pévrot, cf. § 12 note. 

§ 189. p. 683 ay pdvoy ebrperionra 24. mp&rov pév..elra, as below, § 

rous évOade éfarararhoovras vuas tmép §=—177; cf. § 1 note. 

avrow, 28. wpdés tO oxomeiv. Cf. Fals. Leg. 
19. PoPnbevres, § 7 note. § 139. p. 380 obras Exppow Hy Kal Sdos 
176. 20. ei pév is answered by ay apds rH Ahpmyare, and Shilleto’s note. 
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177 


éywo yévnode, ola cal ra Séovra éyew Obgew Kai 
tov edeotynkéta kivduvoy TH TédE Staddoew. rh ody 
nye Oetv; mpa@rov pev Tov wrapévra erraveivat pbBov, 
elra perabécOa kat poBeicba wdvras trip OnBaior 
TOAD yap Tay dea ciow uady éyyuTépw, Kal mpo- 
Tépois avrois éotw 6 Kivdvvos: emer é£edOdvras 
*Enrevoivdde rods ev Hrtkia Kat rods imméas deig~at 
Taow wads avrovs év Tois SrAos dvras, iva Tots ev 
O7Bas dpovotar ra dpérepa e€ icov yévnrat 7d map- 
pnordgecbas rept trav Stxaiwv, dodo. Sri, Sorep ToIs 
Tmadotot Pirinre tiv watpida méperO 4 BonOyocovea 
dtvapis év “Edarela, ofrm rois trip ris édevOeplas 
dyoviferOat Bovropévois brdpyeO’ dpeis Erorpo Kai 


178 BonOyaer , édv tis én avrods in. pera Tatra yeELpo- 


179 


Tovnoat Kerevw déxa mpécBes, kai trotjoat TovTaus 
kupiovs pera Tav oTparnyay Kal Tob mére Sef Badifey 
éxeioe kal THs £ddov. émeidav 8 éEXOwaw of mpérBeis 
eis OnBas, mas yxpjoacba TO mpdypatt mapawo ; 
rovuT@ mdvu pot mpoaéxere Tov vovv. pn detcbat 
OnBaiwv pndéy (aicxpis yap 6 Katpds) GAN émray- 
ye\AcoOat BonOjcev, éav KeAeUwoly, os éxeivor dyTwY 
év Tois éoydros, hpadv 6& dpewvor 7} ‘Keivor mpoopw- 
? oF IN 8 , A A aA 
pévov, iv édy pev dé~wvrat tabra Kal meoOacty hiv, 
, * , V4 
kal & Bovddpeba apev dipxnpévor kal pera mpocyy- 
paros agiov ris wéAews Taira mpdgoper, éay 8 dpa 
pe) oupBa Kararvyeiv, exeivo pev éavrois éyxadoorr, 
dy rt viv eapaprdvoory, hpiv de pndey aicypdy pnde 
Tamewov 7 Twempaypévov. Taira cal mapamAnola 
4 >A 7 \ , 
Tovro.s eim@v KaTéBny. avverrawerdyvtwyv Ot mdvTov 
kat ovdevds elrévros évavytiov avdéy ovx elrov pev 


177. 4. peraécOat, sc. roy pdBov, or perhaps riy 8dgay, as § 229. 
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animosity whatever I may say, I think I shall be found to 
show what is necessary and shall dissipate the danger which 
now hangs over the state. What then do I affirm to be ne- 177 
cessary? In the first place, to let your present panic pass 
away, and then change your minds and fear, one and all, for 
the Thebans ; for they are far nearer the peril than we are, and 
the danger falls on them first. Then those of you who are 
of the military age, with your cavalry, must march out to Eleusis 
and show yourselves to the world in arms: that your sym- 
pathisers in Thebes may possess in equal measure with their 
Opponents the power to speak boldly for the right, when 
they see that, as those who are selling their country to Philip 
have near them at Elatea the force which will support them, in 
the same way you are ready at hand, and will render assist- 
tance, whoever shall assail, to the champions of freedom. 
This decided, I bid you elect ten ambassadors, and invest 178 
them with full power, in conjunction with the generals, both 
to determine when you must march thither and to arrange 
your expedition. And when the ambassadors shall have come 
to Thebes, how do I urge them to deal with the situation? 
Pray direct your attention strictly to this. I urge them not 
to make any demand on the Thebans—for the season would 
be meanly chosen—but to promise that you will aid them if 
they require it, recognising that they are in extremities, while 
we are better placed to see the future than they are, in order 
that, if they accept this offer and are persuaded by us, we shall 
not only have carried out our wishes, but shall have done so with 
an aspect worthy of our state; or, if after all it shall not turn 
out that we are successful, that they have themselves to blame 
for any error they commit now, and that nothing disgraceful 
or degraded may have been done by us.’ After I had said179 
these and similar words I came down from the platform. And 
when all joined in approving my plans and no one had 


178, 21. After éxe(vwy Dind. has uév, and reads rd wéAAov before mpoopwpévar. 
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Tadra, ovx typaa dé, ovd %yparra pév, ovK éempé- 
oBeuaca dé, oS erpécBevoa pév, ovK exreica dt On- 
Balous: adX did ths dpxis dypt rhs Tereurfs dteg- 
7A\0ov, Kal €dwx’ éuavriv dspiv amda@s els rods 
mepieoTnkoras TH wore Kivddvous. Kat por pépe rd 
Widiopa 7d Tore yevopevor, 

Kafro riva BotrAe vé, Aicylvn; kal tiva épavrov 
éxelyny tiv ipuépay etvat OG; BovrAa épavrov pév, dv 
dy ad Aodopovpevos Kal Stactipwv Kadécas, Bar- 
Tadov, ot d& pnd fpwa rév TvxévTa GANA TovToy 
Tid Tov awd THS oKnvans, Kpecdévrny 7) Kpéovra 7 
dv €v Koddut@ trore Oivépaov Kakas érérpipas ; rére 
roivuy Kat éxeivoy Tov Kaipdy 6 MMaaveds eyo Bér- 
taros Oivopdou rob KoOwxidov cob mdeiovos Eftos dy 
épadvnv tH warpid. od pév ye ovdéy ovdapod yxpi- 
oios jaba éya Ot wdévra, boa mpoojnKke Tov ayabdy 


§§ 179—181. 
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TONTHY, EMPATTOV. 
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Aéye 7d Wigiopd pot. 
VH®OIZMA [AHMOZOENOTS. 


Em) d&pyxovros 


NavoixAéovs, vAjs mputavevovons Alavridos, oxipo- 


goptavos Exrn emt déxa, Anpoobevns Anpoobévovs 


Tlatavieds efrrev, eretdy) PlArwaos 6 Maxeddvwv Baci- 
Aeds Ev re TO TapeAnAvddrt xpdvw tapaBalvwv palverar 
Tas yeyernpévas air@ ovvOynxas mpos tov ’AOnvalwy 
djpov wept ths elpnvns, trepidov Tots Spxovs Kat Ta 


179. 2. émpéoBevoa x.7.A. Aeschi- 
nes considers this as an aggravation 
of Demosthenes’ offence, c. Ct. § 80 
év rais peyioras 8 jour alrias .. d- 
Aoxparns Kat AnpooBévns id 7d pr 
pévoy mpecBevey GdAAA Kai 7a Ynoio- 
para yeypapévas, 

3. After dpxfjs Dind. has d:€ ravrow. 

4. Bax’ épavrdv .. eis, § 88. 

180. 7. walro. introduces a pas- 
sage similarly interposed before the 
reading of a document in §§ 212, 219. 


BotAa oé..03; so Aeschin. c. Ct. 
§ 163 BovAa ce 0% poBnOjva ; 

g. Barradov, <Aeschin. Fals. Leg. 
P- 273 says, &AnOn 8: aloxpoupyiay } 
xvaidiay Barados. The name is said 
to have been taken from an effeminate 
musician of Ephesus. 

10. Hpwa. Cf. Fals. Leg. § 275. p. 
418 tore yap Sjrov roves’, ori év Gnact 
Tois Spapace rois rpayikois éfalperdy 
éorw Gomep yépas Trois Tprrayoviorais 
70 Tovs Tupdvvous Kal Tovs 7a CKTAWTpPA 
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said a word in opposition, I did not speak thus yet fail 
to move a decree, nor move the decree yet fail to go as 
ambassador, nor go as ambassador yet fail to persuade the 
Thebans; but I went through all from the beginning to the 
end, and devoted myself absolutely on your behalf to face 
the dangers which encircled the city. So please bring me 
[to the clerk] the decree that was then made. 

In the meantime, Aeschines, whom shall I suppose you to 180 
be, and whom shall I suppose myself to be during that day? 
Shall I suppose myself to be the Battalus which you would 
nickname me in your invective and disparagement, and sup- 
pose you to be, not even a hero of the ordinary sort, but 
one of those on the stage, Cresphontes, or Creon, or the 
Oenomaus whom you once villainously murdered at Collytus? 
Very well, at that time, throughout that crisis, I, Battalus of 
the deme Paeania, showed myself more valuable to my country 
than you, Oenomaus of the deme Cothocis. For you were 
" nowhere serviceable; while I did everything which became the 


good citizen. 


Read me the decree. 


DECREE. 


In the archonship of Naustcles, during the prytanyship of the 181 
tribe Acantts, on the stxteenth day of Sctrophorion, Demosthenes, 
son of Demosthenes, of the deme Paeania, moved, Whereas Philip, 
the king of the Macedonians, both tn past time has openly trans- 
gressed the covenants struck by him with the Athenian people 
concerning peace, having neglected the oaths and the obligations 


éxovras elorévat. 

11. Kpeogovrynv. A Heracleid king 
of Messenia, murdered by one of his 
nobles, Polyphontes, who then married 
his queen, Merope. It is conjectured 
by Welcker that in Euripides’ tragedy 
of Mepémm Cresphontes was a ‘ ghost- 
part,’ v. § 267. 

Kpéovra. Cf. Fals. Leg. § 275. p. 
418 6 Kpéov-Aicyxivns. 

12. Oivopaov, king of Pisa, and 
father of Hippodamia: cf. § 242. 


After Oivépaov Dind. has troxpi- 
vépevos. 

181. 18. WHdtopa. The archon is 
pseudonymous, and only five ambas- 
sadors are mentioned here instead of 
ten, § 178. Aeschines sneers at De- 
mosthenes’ decree, c, Ct. § 100 Yfgiopa 
.. Hakpérepoy pey ris “TArddos, xevwre- 
pov 5¢ trav Adyay obs elwOe Adyew wat 
Tov Biov dy BeBione, peordy 8 éAnldwv 
ob écopévey Kat orparonédwv obdénore 
ovdAeynoopévay. 
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183 


184 


185 


182. 6. &s pév, § 164. 
183. 14. BapBdpovs kai idlas. ‘ Non- 


AHMOZOENOYS §§ 181—185. 


mapa mao rots “EAAnot vous(oueva elvar dlxara, Kat 
models Tapatpetra. ovdéy ait@ Tpoonxovoas, twas be 
kat "A@nvalwy otoas doptadérovs Tretolnkev obdéev Tpoa- 
dexnOeis 16 Tob Syuov rod "AOnvalwy, év re To TapdvTe 
émt odd mpodye. TH Te Bla Kat TH @pdryTe Kat yap 
“EAAnvidas modes &s wey éupotpovs roret cat rds To0- 
Aurelas Karadvet, Tivds 5é kal eLavdpaTrodiCduevos Kxara- 
oxamret, els évlas 5@ cat dvtt “EAAqvev BapBdpovs 
katouxl(e émt ta tepa nat rovs tdgovs endywr, ov- 
dey GAAdrpioy Toy ovTE THs EavTod marpldos ore 
Tov tpdTov, Kal TH viv atte Tapovon Tbxn KaTa- 
Képws xp@pevos, émAeAnopévos éavtod Ste ex puxpod 
kal rod tuxdvros yéyovey dvedmlotws péyas. kat 
Ews pty méAes Espa Trapaipotmevoy avtov BapBdpovs 
kat ldlas, breAduBavev édarrov etvac 6 Sjuos 6 ’AOn- 
valwy td els abrov wAnppedcioOa viv 5 dépGv ‘EAX- 
Anvidas méAeis ras ev bBpiCopevas Tas S¢ dvaordrous 
ytyvopévas, Sewov tyetrat etvar cat dvdgiov tas Tov 
mpoydvey dd&€ns Td TEeptopay rods “EAAnvas xaradovAov- 


pévovs. 81a dédoxrat TH Bovdy Kal TO Sjyw TO AOn- . 


valwy, ev£auévous Kat Ovoavtas trois Oeots Kal pwor 
TOs KaTEéxovot THY TdALW Kal THY xopay THY ’AOnvalwy, 
kat évOvunbevras rhs Tav mpoydver aperis, dudre wept 
mAelovos érovodvro THY TGV “EAAHvev eAdcvbepiay b.aTn- 
pety } rHv ldlav warpléa, diaxoclas vais KabéAkew els 
Thy Oadarray kal Tov vavapxov dvanActy évtds TIvAGp, 
Kat Tov otparnyov Kat Tov immapxov Tas melds Kal ras 
inmexas duvdyes "Edevotvdde eEdyew, wéeuyar dé xat 
mpéoBets mpos tTovs GAAovs “EAAnvas, mpGrov dé mévTwov 
ampos OnBatovs ba 76 eyyurdtw elvar rov PiArwmov rhs 
éxelvwy xdpas, tapaxadety dé adrovds pndev xatatAa- 
yevtas tov Plimmov avréxecOa ths éavTGv kal Ths TGV 
d\Awy “EAAjvov éAevbeplas, kal Sti 6 "AOnvalwv djpyos, 


on 


Hellenic, although belonging to us :’ 
cf. § 181 Twds 5€ Kat "AOnvaioy ovvas. 
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which are considered just among all the Hellenes, and ts detach- 
ing cities which do not at all belong to him, and has also taken 
with the spear certain cities which belong to the Athenians, al- 
though he has recetved no provocation from the Athentan people ; 
and whereas at the present time he ts taking great strides in 
violence and cruelty: for he has garrisoned some Hellenic cities 182 
and destroys their constitutions, and also razes certain of them 
to the ground, selling the inhabitants as slaves, and tn some 
settles barbarians instead of Hellenes, introducing them to the 
possesston of the temples and the tombs, doing nothing foreign to 
his own nationality or disposition, and making an excessive use 
of his present fortune, having forgotten that he himself from a 
small and ordinary position has become unexpectedly great: and183 
whereas, so long as the Athenian people saw him detaching non- 
Hellenic cities, even though they belonged to Athens, they con- 
ceived that the outrage done to them personally was less import- 
ant; but now, seeing Hellenic cities in some cases insulted, tn 
other cases overthrown, they consider that tt ts shameful and un- 
worthy of the reputation of their ancestors to overlook the subju- 
gation of the FHtellenes: Therefore it hath been resolved by the 184 
council and commons of the Athentans, that, after having prayed 
and offered sacrifice to the gods and heroes who sway the city and 
territory of the Athenians, and after taking to heart the valour 
of their forefathers, inasmuch as they deemed it of higher tm- 
portance to preserve the freedom of the Hellenes than their own 
country, they launch two hundred ships, and that the naval com- 
mander satl out to the south of Thermopylae, and that the general 
and the commander of the cavalry lead the forces, both foot and 
horse, to Eleusts ; and that they send ambassadors also to the 
other HHellenes, and first of all to the Thebans, because Philip ts 
nearest to thetr territory, and exhort them to cleave, without any 186 
undue fear of Philip, to their own liberty and that of the rest 
of the Hellenes, and state that the Athenian people, bearing no 


184. 20. Séoxrar. Dind. has 5e5éx6a:. 185. 33. Sn, ‘to say that,’ § 74. 
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ovdey pynoixaxGy el tt mpdrepoy yéyovey GAACrpuov Tais 
méAeot Tpds GAAHAas, BonOnoes Kat duvvdueot Kal xpi- 
pact xat BéAeot cat SmAo1s, eldas Bre avrots ev pds 
dAAHAOvs SrayuqioByreiy wept THs Tyepovlas ovow 
"EdAnot caddy, 16 St GAAOPVAOY avOpdzov apxerOat 5 
kat Ths nyewovias aroorepetoOar avdgvov etvar xat Tis 
186 rév “EAAjver bd€ns Kali ris Tév Tpoydvev aperhs. ere 
5 ovde GAACTpiov jyetras etvas 6 *AOnvalwy dSjyos tov 
OnBalwy djpov ovre tH ovyyevelg otre TO dpoddrAd. 
dvapynokerat 5¢ Kat Tas TGV Tpoydvav TSv éavTod els 
Tovs OnBalwv mpoydvovs evepyertas’ Kal yap rovs “Hpa- 
kA€ovs traidas dtoorepoupévous b16 TWeAotovynoluy ris 


- 


Oo 


matpdas apxis Karnyayov, tots Simos Kparnoavtes 
rovs avriBalveww Tetpwuevous tots “HpaxAdous éxydvoss, 
kat tov Oldlmovy kat rots per éxelvov exmecdvtas 15 
bredeEdueOa, cat Erepa tod\Ad Hyivy tadpyer diddy- 
187 Opwna xal évdofa mpds OnBalovs’ sudtep odd viv 
dtootnoerat 6 "AOnvalwy djyos trav OnBalous re xat 
rots dAAots “EAAnot oupdepdvtav. cvv0écOa Se mpos 
avtovs cal ovupaxlay Kai émyapulay roijoacba Kal 
Spxovs Sobvat cai AaBety. mpéoBers Anuoobévns An- 
poobévovs Tlaranets, “Yrepeldns KAedvipov Sp7rrcos, 
Mvnowbelins ’Avripdvovs Ppedppios, Anuoxpdtns Xw- 
plrov Pavets, KdAAatoxpos Atorfyov Kodwxténs. | 


’» 
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188 Avrn trav wept OnBas éyiyvero mpaypdrov dpx? 25 
Kal katdotaots mpotn, Ta mpd TovTwY Els ExXOpay Kat 
picos Kat dmotiav Tov wédcov bIrnypévov br TOU- 
Tov. TOUTO Td WHhdiopa Toy TOTE TH ToAEL TEploTavTA 
kivéuvvov mapedOeiy éroincey Somep vedos. iy pev 
tolvuy Tod dixaiov moXirov téte Sei~at maow, e Tt 30 

189 rovrwy elyey dpevov, pi) viv emitipav. 6 yap obp- 
Bovros Kat 6 cuxoddyrns, oddé trav Gddwv ovddey 


187. 20. kai before cuppayxlav is 188. 29. Fv pév is repeated § 190 Hv 
omitted by Dind. pey ov, Swep efmov, and answered by 
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malice on account of any estrangement which has previously 
happened to the cities in their relations to one another, will assist 
them with forces and money, and missiles and arms, knowing that, 
while tt ts honourable for them, as Hellenes, to dispute the pre- 
cedence, to be ruled by a foreigner and be deprived of their pre- 
eminence ts unworthy both of the reputation of the Hellenes and 
of the valour of their forefathers. And still further, the Athe- 186 
nian people do not at all consider the Theban people alien to 
themselves etther in family tres or national tres of blood, but also 
call to recollection the good services of their own forefathers to 
the forefathers of the Thebans; for they restored from extle the 
sons of Heracles when they were robbed by the Peloponnestans of 
their ancestral kingdom, having conquered by force of arms those 
who strove to withstand the descendants of Heracles ; and we en- 
tertained Oedipus and those who were exiled with him ; and we 
have on record many other benevolent and reputable acts done to 
the Thebans: therefore the Athenian people will not even now 187 
stand aloof from the interests of the Thebans and the other 
Hellenes. It has been resolved also to concert wtth them both a 
military alliance and a contract permitting intermarriage, and to 
take and tender oaths. Ambassadors: Demosthenes, son of De- 
mosthenes, of the deme Pacania ; Hyperides, son of Cleander, of 
the deme Sphetta ; Mnestthides, son of Antiphanes, of the deme 
Phrearri ; Democrates, son of Sophilus, of the deme Phlyes ; 
Callaeschrus, son of Diotimus, of the deme Cothocts. 


This was the origin and first stage of our negotiations 188 
with Thebes, the states having previously been lured into 
mutual enmity and jealousy and distrust by, my opponents. 
This decree caused the danger which then enveloped the 
city to pass away like a cloud. It was the part of the 
just citizen, therefore, to divulge at that time whatever better 
plan he had than mine, not to play the censor now. For the 189 
statesman and the slanderer, though they are similar in no 
ey SE 4.7.2. the Dict. of Antiquities, says, ‘ Syco- 


189. 32. ouxoddvrns. C.R. Ken- phantes in the time of Aristophanes 
nedy, in his article under this title in and Demosthenes designated a person 
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190 dy rt dboKodov cupB7, robro Backaives. 
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éoixéres, €v TobT@ mAEioToy adAHAY Stadépovowy 6 
pév ye 1pd Tov Mpaypdrov yvdunv dmopaiverat, Kal 
didwow atrov bredOvvoy rois macbeiot, TH THXN, TC 
Kalp@, TO Bovropéver 6 O& oryjoas fvik ede réyeuv, 
jv pev ody, 
Sirep elirov, éxeivos 6 Katpds Tod ye gpovrifovros 
avdpos THs moAews Kal Tov Stxalov Adyor éeyw Se 
Tooavrny tdirepBoAjv trodpa, dore dv viv Ey Tis 
dei~ai te BédAriov, 7 SAws ef re AAO Evy ANY ov 
éy@ mpoeAduny, adixeivy duoroyd. ef yap to6 6 7 
Tis viv édpaxev, 5 cuviveyxey dv rére mpayOév, Tour 
éyd hype Seiv Eye pr) Aabeiv. ef SE pyr Eore pire 
fv pir dv elmeivy exo pndels pndérm Kal ripepor, 
ti tov ovpBovdrov éexphv motciy; od Trav daivopévoy 
kai évévtov tad Kpdricra édéc0a; Todro Toivuy 
érroinoa, Too KijpuKos épwravros, Aicyivn, ‘ris ayo- 
pevery BovAcTat; ov ‘ris airiaoOat mepi TaY TapeAn- 
AvObrov ;’ ovde‘ Tis eyyvaocOa Ta péAXOVT EvecOat;’ 
god & dddvov Kar éxelvous rods yxpébvous év Tais 
éreton) O° 
ele ris 4 Adyos, SvTw 


éxxAnolas KaOnpévov éy® mapiov éreyov. 
ov Tore, GAA viv dei~or. 


éxpiy evdmopelv,  Katpds cupdépwy di eéuod mape- 


§§ 189—191. 
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of a peculiar class, not capable of | 


being described by any single word in 
our language, but well understood and 
appreciated by an Athenian. He had 
not much in common with our syco- 
phant, but was a happy combination 
of the common barretor, informer, 
pettifogger, busybody, rogue, liar, and 
slanderer. , 

3. T katp>. Dind. has rois xarpois. 
Demosthenes’ duty to Fortune and 
‘the occasions’ was to make the best 
use of them. Hence the datives ruxp 
and «a:p@ are not quite parallel in 


sense to Trois weaGetor and r@ Bovdo- 
pévy, between which they stand by a 
sort of zeugma. 

190. 8. dmepBoAfv is used in the 
same sense below, § I99, and Fals. 
Leg. p. 447 GAA’ brepBoAny roijoopat 
€or yap mayra TaAn Oy Af ew wepialrov 
Toutovi, 

Ir. €@paxev. Dind. prefers the form 
édpanev. 

12, Aa@etv. Another interpretation 
has been suggested: ‘I protest it 
must not be kept from me.’ But 
this weakens the uwepBoA7. 
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respect whatever, differ from one another most widely in this: 
the former freely utters his opinion before the event, and makes 
himself responsible to those who took his advice, to fortune, 
to the occasion, to all who will; but the latter, having held 
his peace in the hour when he should have spoken, after- 
wards, if anything untoward shall have happened, carps at that. 


That crisis, then, as I began to say, was the opportunity 190° 


of the man who cared for his country and for honest-speak- 
ing ; and I make so extravagant a concession as to confess 
that, if any one to-day can point out a better policy, or, more 
generally, if any other course was possible besides that which 
I deliberately chose, I am guilty. For if any one has by now 
discerned a measure which, had it then been carried out, 
would have been beneficial, that measure, I declare, ought not 
to have escaped me. But if there is not, if there was not 
a better course, if no one even so late as to-day is likely to 
be able to name one, what ought your statesman to have 
done? Ought he not to have chosen the best of the measures 
which revealed themselves and were possible? This, therefore, 
was what I did, when the herald inquired—mark, Aeschines— 
‘Who wishes to address the assembly?’ not, ‘Who wishes to 
bring charges about by-gones?’ nor yet, ‘Who wishes to 
guarantee the future?’ While you, throughout those periods, 
sat in the assembly dumb, I came forward and spoke con- 
tinually. But since you failed then, at any rate give your 
advice now. ‘Tell us, what reasoning, which I ought then to 
have supplied, or what advantageous opportunity, was let slip 


145 


191 


13. dv with the optative forms a 
modified future (‘am likely to’) and 
is occasionally used even after é¢i. 
Compare Eurip. Alcest. 48 od yap of 
dy ei weicaipi oe, and Aesch. Agam. 
930 el rdvra & ds mpdoootp’ dy, ebOap- 
ons éyw& (sc. elt), where Paley quotes 
Demos. c. Mid. § 212. p. 582 d 3 
obra: xphyar’ éxovres pi mpdovr’ ay, 
nas jpiv xaddv (sc. éori) Tov SpKov 
spoég@a:; Isocrat. Archidam. p. 120 
el 5t pndels av tpay afidone (nv dmo- 
orepovpevos THs marpidos, mpoonKe 


«.1.A., and also Plato, Protag. p. 329 B, 


Eurip. Helen. 825. In the last pas- 
sage the construction is broken by an 
interrupting speaker: but in the others 
the character of the apodosis shows 
that the sentences are not really con- 
ditional. Were they so, the dy could 
not stand. In the first ei =‘ that,’ in 
the rest ‘as.’ . 

191. 21. ob rére, sc. édelfas. 

Aéyos will perhaps bear a dif- 
ferent rendering : what scheme which 
I ought to have devised. 

22. edmopeiv. Dind. has eipeiy. 


4 


146 AHMOZOENOYE §§ 191—195. 


Aelpbn tH more; ris 6 ovppayla, ris mpagis, ‘% Ay 
padrov Me pe dyayeiv rovrovet ; 

192. “AAAd pry 7d pev eee del Tapa maou 
dpetrat, Kai ovdels aepi rovrov mporiOnow ovdapod 
Bovrjny rd && pédAov 7 7d wapdy Thy Tod cupBodrAov 5 
rééw dmaret. rére rolvuy Ta pev fpedrev, as eddKet, 
trav Sevav, ra & dn raphy, év ols tiv mpoaipecty 
pov oxéme: THs moXtTelas, pi) Ta ovpBdvra ovKo- 
gdvre. 7d pev yap wépas, os av 6 Saipwr Bovdn Oj, 
advrov yiyverar 1 6 mpoatpeots avdri) THv Tod avp- 10 

198 BoddAov Sidvorav Sndot. pi 8) robro ds ddlenpa 
éudv Ofs, ef kparficat ovvéBn Pirlrro rH pdéxn’ ev 
yap T@ 0G 75 TodTov Tédos Hv, ovK Epol. GAN’ ds 
ovx dmavra fSca eéviv Kat’ avOpemwov oytopoy 
eiAdunv, Kal Sixatws tadra Kal émipedas Expafa xai 
giroréves trrép divapiy, 7} as ob Kaha Kal Tis wédEws 
dfia mpdypata eveornodpny Kal avayKkaia, taird 


Lae! 


5 


194 po. dei~ov, kai rér 4On Karnydpe pov. ei & 6 cup- 
Bas oxnrrés pi) povoy hpaov adda kal mdvtov Tov 
dddwv ‘EdAjvov pel(ov yéyove, rl xpi) moreiv ; @omeEp 20 
dy ef ris vavKAnpov wdvr éni cornpia mpdgarvra 
Kai karacxevdcavta 7d mAociov ad av dredduBave 
cwbjceoOat, ira xElwavi xpnodpevoy Kal movnodvrey 
avT@ TY oKEvev 7) Kai ovvTpiBévTwy Gros, TIS vava- 
ylas airi@ro, ‘aN odr éxvBépywy Tiv vaiv,’ Pyoeey 25 
dy, domep ov8 éotparyyouy éyd, ‘otre ris réyxns 

195 xvpios jv, GAN exelyn trav wdvTov. GAN éxeivo o- 
yigov kai dpa ef perd OnBaiov piv dywvifopévors 

1. mpGgus, § 22. repeats év before époil. 
193. 12. et, § 28 note. 194. 20. Gomep dv. This ay anti- 


év ydp r@ Oe. Cf. Pind. Ol. xiii. cipates @joeev dv: hence the sentence 
104 (149) év Oep ye pay TéAos. Dind. does not end with alt:@ro—after which 
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by me to the harm of the state,—what alliance, what negotia- 
tion, to which I should preferably have conducted my hearers? 

Of course all the world has always dismissed by-gones, 192 
and no one anywhere proposes to deliberate about them; it 
is only the future or the present which requires the services 
of the statesman. Thus, at that time, some of our dangers 
lay in the future, as we thought, and others were already 
present. Examine the guiding principle of my policy amid 
these, and do not cavil at the tarn of events. For the result 
of all enterprises issues in whatever way Providence may 
please ; but principles, as principles, demonstrate the dis- 
position of the statesman. Do not then assume it to be 2198 
crime of mine that it fell to Philip to win: the battle ; for that 
was a consummation that lay in God’s province, not in mine. 
But show that I did not adopt all measures which were feasible 
according to human calculation, that I did not carry.them out 
justly, with diligent care and with a willing labour beyond my 
strength, or that I did not institute proceedings honourable, 
worthy of the state and indispensable,—show me this, and 
then you may at once accuse me. But if the hurricane that 194 
rose has overpowered not us alone, but all the other Hellenes 
also, what must be done? Answer just as a ship-owner, after 
he had done everything to secure a prosperous voyage, and 
had fitted his vessel with the means by which he supposed she 
would come safe to harbour, yet had later encountered a storm 
and his gear had been strained or wholly shatsered, would, if 
any blamed him for the wreck, answer, ‘ Nay, I neither piloted 
the ship ’—as little was I myself your general in command— 
‘nor controlled Fortune, but she ruled all.” Reason, however, 
and examine further. Seeing that it had been fated that we 195 
should fare as we have done when we struggled with the 
help of the Thebans, what ought we to have expected if we 
the ‘full stop’ generally read should be _lipse after domep dy el, as there is § 214. 


Temoved—but runs on to its close ina 23. Before xatackxevdcavta Dind. 
regular apodosis. There is herenoel- has waa. 
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d 
196 


197 


AHMOZOENOYS 


ofrms eipapro mpaga, rl xpyv mpoodoxay, ef pnde 
ToUTOUS Ex opey GULL ous GAA Piririr@ tporébevro, 
Uirép ob Tér’ éxeivos mdoas apyke dovds; kal ef viv 
Tpiav epev did ths Arrixiis dddv tis pdxns ye- 
vopévns tocodros kivéuvos Kal poBos meptéorn Tiv 
wor, ti dv, ef mov Tis ydpas tavTd TodTo mwdOos 
awéBn, mpoodoxfoa xpiv; ap olo8 Sr viv pev 
oTfivat cuvedbeiy dvamvedoat, ToAAa pia Hpépa Kal 
dvo Kal tpeis ESocav Tay eis owrnplay Ti mode, TérE 
& —, ov d£vov elreiv, & ye pnde wetpay Edoxe Oey 
Tivos evvola Kat TG mpoBddAXrAcoOat Tv woAW TabTAY 
Tiv cvuppaxiav, is od KaTnyopels. 

*Eort dé ravti mdvra pot Ta oA apes spas, 
dvdpes Suxactal, cai rods mepieotnkéras t~wber kai 
dxpowpévous, érel mpds ye TovTov Tov KardarvoToy 


Bpaxds kai cagis eEjpKer Adyos. 
mpodnda Ta péddovta, Aicyivn, pévo trav ddrdov, Or 


ef pev yap Hv oot 


éBovrete 4 modus rept rovTwy, Tér Eder mpodeyeuv. 
et d& pi) mpondes, tis adras dyvoias bredOuvos cf 
rois &dAols, Sore TL UGAAOV E“od od Taira Karnyopels 
 éy@ oot; Tocovroy yap dpelvav éy® ood wodirns 
yéyova eis aira raiO & déyw (kai odtw mepi Tov 
G\rAwv Siadéyopat), doov éy@ pev Edwxa epavrov eis 
Ta Taot SoxobvTa oupdépetv, ovdéva Kivdvvoy éxvjcas 


§§ 195—197- 


15 


20 


195. 2. mpocéevro, §§ 39, 203, 
227, a Thucydidean use of the word, 
as ill. I1, etc. 

3. maoas adijce hovds, §§ 218, 222, 
is used specially of agonised or de- 
spairing utterances. 

g. rote 8’ —. Observe the drootwrn- 
ows, by which Greek taste and super- 
stition avoided the mention of evil. 

10. & is beyond doubt the subject of 
weipay édaxe, which’means literally, ‘to 
offer trial of oneself,’ cf. § 107, as 


meipav AawBaverv means to accept such 
an offer and ‘to make a trial’ of 
another, cf. Aeschin. c. Ct. § 213. 

11. mpoPdAAco Oar, §§ 97, 300. Dind. 
has mpoBadréo6at, 

196. 13. td wodAd might perhaps 
be taken adverbially, =‘ principally,’ 
as e.g. Homer, Od. ii. 58 7a 5¢ woAAa 
kardvera: =‘these things are largely 
consumed.’ But the rendering in the 
text is made more probable by De- 
mosthenes’ use of the words elsewhere, 
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149 


had not had even these as allies, but they had attached them- 
selves to Philip,—an object for which he then cried in every 
key? And if, as it was, when the battle took place three days’ 
journey from Attica, so much danger and fear encompassed 
the city, what must we have expected if this same disaster 
had occurred somewhere in our own territory? Do you not 
know that, as a matter of fact, one day, or two, or three gave 
us a chance to keep our feet, to concentrate, to recover our 
breath, and to do much that helped to save the city? where- 
as, in the other event,—but it is improper to mention what, 
we must remember, never even gave us an experience,—thanks 
to the benevolence of some deity and to the fact that the city 
was sheltered behind this alliance which you impeach. 
All this long exposition I intend for you, men of the jury, 196 

and for my outer circle of hearers; for, as far as my despic- 
able opponent is concerned, a short and plain argument would 


serve. It is this. 


If, on the one hand, coming events had 


been specially revealed to you, Aeschines, you ought to have 
warned us at the moment when the city was deliberating 
about them. On the other hand, if you did not anticipate 
the future, you have to account for the same blindness as the 
rest of us: hence what better right have you to charge me 
on this score than I to charge you? For I have been so far 2197 
better citizen than you with regard to these matters especially 
of which I speak—and I am not yet discussing the others—in- 
asmuch as I devoted myself to the measures which all be- 
lieved to be expedient, having neither shirked nor even taken 


as in § 152 rl det ra woAAa Adve ; 
14. €EwOev, i.e. outside the Spupax- 
Tov, or rope which separated the court 
proper from the bystanders. Compare 
Fals. Leg. § 353. p. 440 dyads .. «al 
Tovs mepectnkiras, and especially 
Aeschin. c. Ct. § 56 évavriov ray &- 
KaoTwy..Kkal trav dAAaY TokiToY Soot 
57) EfwOev mepecract Kat TwY ‘EXARVOY 
Scos émipedres yéyovey traxovey THode 
Tis Kpioews, dpm 5é ob« dAiyous wapéy- 


tas GAX’ Saous obdels mwmore péuynrat 
mpos dyava Snudotoy wapayevopévous. 

16, é&npKer without dy, § 306 note. 

ei pev yap «.7.A. A dilemma. The 
yap is ‘ narrativum,’ and simply intro- 
duces the promised Adyos. 

197. 22, eis ara ra00’ might mean 
‘at this exact period,’ but cf. els ratra 
just below. 

23. €wxa éuaurov els, § 88. 
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198 Karnyopel. 


AHMOZOENOYS 


ISiow ovS trodeyiodpevos, ad St off Erepa eles 
Berrka rotrav (od yap ay rovbroas éxpavro) ob eis 
ratra yphotper ovdty cavriv Trapéoyes, Srep 6 dy 6 
gavréraros kal .dvopevéoraros dvOperos TH mOdd«i, 


§§ 197—199- 


Toro memoinxas emi Trois ovpBdow éffracalt, Kal+s 


dua ’Apiorpatos év Ndgm xai ‘Apiorérews ev Gdog, 
of xabdrat éyOpol ris woAews, rods “AOnvatov xpi- 
youot gidous kal ‘AOqvyow Aicyxivns Anpoobévous 
kairo drm Ta Tov EdAjvov drvxjpara 
évevdoxipety airéxeTo, dmoAwAévat pGAdoy ovrés éott 
Sixatos # Karnyopeiy érépoy cal drm cvvernvbxacey 
of abrot Katpot Kai rois THs méAews éxOpois, odK ent 
dnrots Ot Kal é£ ov 
(is Kal motets Kal odtredin Kal wddy ov TrodiTedy. 


to0ror ebvouy elvat TH waTpict. 


amparretat tt Tév dpiy SoxovyvTwoy cupdépev’, &hwvos 
Aicxivns. dvréxpovoé tt Kal yéyover ofov ovx eet; 
adpecriy Aicxivns, doTrep TA PHypara Kat Ta omTd- 
opata, Stray Tt Kaxév TO oGpa AGB, Tore KweiTaL. 
"Eresd) 8 odds -Tois cupBeBnkédow e€yxetrat, 
Bovdropat rt Kat wapddofoy eimeiv. Kal pov mpods 
Atés kai Obedy pndels tiv trrepBodrnv Oavpdon, adda 
per evvolas 8 réyo Oewpnodrm. ef yap jv dract 
mpodnra Ta pédAdovTa yevnoerOat, Kai mpondecav 
wavtes, Kal od mpotAeyes Aicyivn Kal dtepapripov 


Body kai kexpayds, ds odd éEdbéy£w, odd obfrws azro- 


to | 


5 


25 


2. ov yap, § 12 note. 

3. Strep 5’ dv is used elliptically, as 
in § 280; compare § 297 ws dy. 

5. émt rots cupBaow may go either 
with meroneds or éffracas. 

@hracar, § 173. 

198. to. évevdoxipetv. Forthis force 
of éy in composition cf. Thuc. ii. 44 
ols évevda:povjoail re 6 Bios dpotws xat 
évyreAcurijoa fuveyer phen, Aeschin. c. 


Ct. § 150 ddwpruro Thy ’Abnvay, fy, 
ws €orwe, Pecdias évepyoAaBeiv elpyacaro 
kai évemiopxeiy Anpoobéve:, Hom. Od. 
lii, 350. 

13. dv is, § 130. 

14. wdAuv, § 162. 

ov TwoAvrevp, § 307. 

15. wparretat «.7 A. § 117 note. 

16. avréxpovoe. Cf. Thuc. vi. 46 
avrois TovTo wpwroy dyTexexpouxe = 
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into calculation any personal risk, while you neither proposed 
other measures superior to. mine—otherwise they would not 
have adopted mine—nor showed yourself at all serviceable in 
carrying out these ; but you are proved by the course of events 
ta have done just what would have been done by the meanest 
and most disloyal of creatures. Thus, simultaneously, Aristratus 
in Naxos and Aristolaus in Thasus, our city’s irreconcileable 
enemies, are putting the friends of the Athenians on their 
trial, and at Athens Aeschines is accusing Demosthenes. 


ESI 


And yet the man by whom the misfortunes of the Hellenes 198 


were treasured that he might make a reputation out of them, 
is fitter to die the death than to accuse another ; and one who 
has profited by the same chances as his country’s foes cannot 
be loyal. You prove your disloyalty too by your life, your 
conduct, yofir political action, and, negatively, by your political 
inaction. Is any measure which you think expedient to you 
in process? Aeschines isdumb. Has a check been received, 
or has something turned out amiss? Aeschines is to the fore, 
just as old ruptures and sprains come to life when a malady 
takes the body. | 


But, since he bears so heavily on the issue of events, I wish 199 


to say something perhaps startling. And, in the name of 
Zeus and the gods, let no one marvel at my extravagance, . 
but examine what I say with good will. Itis this. If coming 
events had been revealed to all, and all had possessed pro- 
phetic knowledge, or if you, Aeschines, had predicted and 
protested with cries and clamour—you, who did not utter a 


‘this [the disappointment at finding 
so little money at Rhegium] had been 
their first check.’ 

17. Sowep ta PHypatra «.7.A. The 
same image is applied to Spopos wéAe- 
pos, Olynth. ii. § 21. p. 24 Gomep ydp év 
Tois owpaow..émdy &¢ dppwoTnua Tt 
cuppp, mavra Kkiveira, ndy piyypa dv 
Orpéupa Kav dAAO Tt Tay UnapxévToV 


cabpov 7} «.7.A., and to the defeat of a 
tyrant, Adv. Epist. Ph. § 14. p. 156. 

199. 19. wodvs, Cf. Thuc. iv. 22 
KAéov &é évratOa 51) Todds évéwerro 
A€yow «.7.A.. Herod. vii. 158 TéAow 
Se wodAAds évéwerto Aéyov rode. 

ai. trepBodny, § 190, 

22. yap, § 196. 


152 


200 


201 


202 


AHMOS@ENOYS 


oTaréov TH wove ToUToY Ty, et wep 7 SdEns 7 ipo- 
yévev 7} Too pédAovTos ai@vos elye Abyov. viv pév 
ye aroruxely doxet Trav mpaypdrov, § maot Kowdv 
éoriv dvOpéros, Srav TO OG Tadra Soxf rére 8 
dfiwica mpocordvat trav dAdov, eit’ drocraca Tobrov, 
Piri mpodedoxéivat mdévras av Eoxev airiav. 
yap Tatra mpoeiro dxoviri, wept av ovdéva xivdvvov 
dvr ovx wrépewav of mpbyovot, tis obx! Karérrucev 
dv cod; ph yap Tis modeds ye, pnd epod. tio & 
épOadrpots mpds Aids éwpGpev dv rods eis Thy mb 
dvOpdémous adixvovpévovs, ef TA piv mpdypar els 
Srep vuvi mepiéotn, tyyepov dt Kal Kdpios npéOn 
dirtinmos amdvrov, tov & dep rob ph yevéoOat tadr’ 
dyava Erepot ywpis hav joay memompévol, kai 
Taira pnderdmore THs moAews év Tos eEumporbe 
xpovos dogdddeav Adofov padrAov 4 Tov drip Tov 
Kadav kivduvov npnuevns; tis yap ovK oidev EdAAjvar, 
tis 6¢ BapBdpoy, dri Kai mapa OnBalwy kai rapa 
Tay ett TovTwY mporepoy loyupav yevopévov Aake- 
Satpoviwy Kal mapa tod llepody Bacihéws peta 
ToAAnS xapiros totr dy dopéveos €660n Th more, 
& ze BovrAcrat AaBoton Kal ra éavTijs éxovon 7d 
keAevopevoy mrotety Kal egy Erepov Tov EXAfvev mpoe- 


» 
ee 


§§ 199—203. 


BJ af?) A 9 
208 ordvat; GAA ovK qv Tadd, ds Eotxe, Tois TéTe AOn- 
vaiows matpia od dvexta ovd Euduta, od Advv74On 25 


I, ToUTwy =mpoeoravar tay dAdo” 

200. 

fv =qv dv § 306 note. 

# is omitted by Dind. before ddéns, 
on which the genitives mpoyéywy and 
Tov péAAovtos aidwos then probably 
depend—‘ her glory in the past or 
the future,’ or, ‘the judgment of the 
old world and of posterity.’ 

200. 7. ovdéva xlvduvov for oddels 


xiv8uvos by attraction to dyrw’. Cf. 


§ 16 note. 


9. ph because the clause is pro- 
hibitive. 

201. 10. rovs..ddixvoupévous, § 
71 note. 

12, weptéorn. A variant wepiéorn 
«ey is found, from which «ai has been 
conjectured before 7#yexmv, and the dé 
which follows omitted. This seems 
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sound—yet not even then ought the city to have abandoned 
her purposes, as surely as she had any regard either for her 
reputation or her ancestors or for time to come. 
after all, she simply seems to have failed of success: and 
that is common to all men, when such is the pleasure of 
Providence. But, in the other case, when she claimed to be 
preeminent over the rest, had she afterwards abandoned this 
claim, she would have got the blame of having betrayed all 
to Philip. For if she had sacrificed without a struggle those 
aims for which there was no hazard that our ancestors did 
not dare, who would not have cast contempt—on you? For 
let me not say on my country, or on me. 
face, in the name of Zeus, could we have looked upon visitors 
to our city, if, on the one hand, affairs had taken the turn 
which they really have taken, that is to say, if Philip had been 
elected leader and lord of all, yet, on the other hand, other 
peoples, without our aid, had fought the battle to prevent this 
result, and that, too, when our country had never in earlier 
times preferred inglorious security to peril in the quest of 


153 


As it was, 200 


And with what 201 


honour? For what Hellene, what non-Hellene, does not 202 


know, that, alike by the Thebans and by the Lacedaemonians, 
who before them had risen to power, and by the Persian 
king, permission would gladly have been accorded to Athens, 
with a large supplement of gratitude, to take whatever she 
would, as well as to retain her own possessions, if she would 
obey dictation and suffer another to be preeminent over 


the Hellenes? But. these apparently were views neither tra-203 
ditional nor tolerable nor instinctive to the Athenians of those 


® 


unnecessary: 7d péy is answered by 
Tov 8, and not by #yexav 5e «.7.A., 
the latter clause being a parenthetic 
explanation of dep vuvi. 
202. 21. rotr’ is sometimes taken 
as antecedent to & 7: BovAera, but this 
would require AaBovcay and éxovear, 
and the balance of the sentence requires 
that rovro, as in § 1, should anticipate 


the coming infinitive clauses. 

For the matter compare Xerxes’ 
instructions to Mardonius concerning 
the Athenians, Herod. viii. 140 rovro 
Bev Thy yhv ogi amébos’ Totro 5€, dAAnV 
mpos Travrn éAécOow abrol, iv Twa dy 
2éAwot, édvres avrévopot .. hy 57 Bov- 
Aovrai ye éuol dpodoyéay. 


22. AaBovory, § 7 note. 


154 


205 ai yuvaixes ai buérepat tiv yuvaika avrod. 


204. 13. amody 


AHMOZOENOYS 


womore Tiv réAwy ovdeis Ex travTés TOD xpévov meioat 
rots icyvovat pev pi Olxata dé rpérrovot mpocbepévny 
dopadas dovAcdew, dAN dywvifouévn mepi mpwrelor 
Kai Tinns Kat Odfns Kwwdvvevovoa mdvra Tov aidva 


204 diareréXexev. Kal tad oftm cepa Kai mpoojKovra 


Tois dperépos HOcow speis drrorAapuPBdver’ civat, dare 
Kai TOY mpoyévay Tovs Taira mpdgavras padror 
éraweire. eixéros tis yap ovK dy dydoaiTo Tay 
avdpav éxeivov Ths aperys, ol Kal tiv xdpay Kal Tv 
wovw éxrurely drrépevay eis Tas TpInpEsS eupdvres 
bmép Too pw TO KeAEevdpevoy Trothoal, TOY pey Tadra 
oupBovrcdcavra OemicroxrAéa otparnyoy éAdpevor, 
toy 8 dmaxovew dmrodnvdpevoy trois émtrarropévos 
Kupoidov xarariOdoavres, od pévov adrév, dd\Aa Kai 
ov yap 
é(nrouy of tér ‘“AOnvain obre propa ovre orparn- 
yov Oc drov SovAedaovaw, addAX ovde Cav jéiovv, ef 
HyEelTO yap 
avtav Exaoros ovx! T@ tarpl Kal TH pnTrpl pdvoy 


> ~ ~ 
ph per edevOepias e~éorat Tovro mroveiy. 


yeyevncOat, dd\Ad Kal TH warpidr. cuadépea dé ri; 
Sri 6 pey Tots yovetou povoy yeyevncOat vopuifwy rov 
THs eipappévns Kal rov avréparov Odvarov Trepipévet, 
6 0 kal TH warpidt brép Tod pr Tavrny emideiv Sov- 
Aevovoav dmobvickev EOeAjoE, Kal PoBepwrépas 
hynoera: Tas OBpes Kal ras atipias, ds ev dovAevoton 
len , ° ? b] 2? ~ - . 
Th WoAE hépey avdyKn, ToD Oavdrov. 
203, 2. Lido andl 
Vv 


has evruyxas. 


$ 195. 
pevov, SC. 7IV 


§§ 203—205. 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


22. Gavarov. Aul. Gell. xiii. 1 avrd- 


yvopnv. cf. § 189. 

14. KvupotAov is elsewhere unmen- 
tioned: but a precisely similar fate 
befell a senator Lycidas, when the 
Athenians were at Salamis a/terhaving 
taken to their ships, Herod. ix. 5. 

205. 17. After SovAsvcovet Dind. 


patos Oavaros, quast naturalis,.. nulla 
extrinsecus ut coactus ventt, aS we 
should say ‘death from natural causes.’ 
Tov THs eipappévns Oavaror is the death 
predestined for us by fate. The dis- 
tinction between a predestined death, 
and one brought on oneself in antici- 
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days; and no one has yet been able, from the beginning 
of time, to persuade Athens, by attaching herself to might 
divorced from right, to accept a secure servitude; but during 
all her history she has constantly imperilled herself in struggles 
for primacy and honour and glory. And you conceive these204 
principles to be so sacred and so congenial to your character, 
that you especially praise those of your predecessors who 
carried them out. And you do so reasonably: for who would 
not admire the valour of those men who dared to embark 
upon the famous galleys and:to forsake their country and their 
city that they might not obey dictation, having chosen as 
their commander the author of this advice, Themistocles, and 
having stoned to death the other, Cyrsilus, who proposed that 
.they should respond to the terms laid upon them,—and not 
only the man himself, but our women also did the same to 
his wife? For that generation of Athenians did not seek205 
after an orator or commander to find them a road to slavery, 
but they were not even content to live unless they might do 
so in the enjoyment of freedom. For each of them con- 
sidered that he had been born not only to his father or 
mother, but also to his country. And what is the difference? 
-This, that while the man who fancies he has been born unto 
his parents only, awaits the death which is appointed by 
destiny and follows from natural causes; the other, who 
thinks he is a child of his country also, will be willing to 
be slain that he may not look on her servitude; and he will 
consider the affronts and the degradations which he would be 
compelled to endure in his city, were she subjugated, as more 
formidable than death. 


pation of destiny by self-sacrifice, is Tacit. Hist. i. 21 sé mocentem inno- 


obvious. Thus a patriot who rushed 
to battle and died for his country 
would be said to perish émép poipay, 
as Hom. Il. xx. 336, where Poseidon 
warns Aeneas off the field; compare 
Cicero, Phil. xii. 12. 30 mors aut ne- 
cessitatem habeat fati, aut, st ante 
oppetenda est, oppelatury cum gloria, 


centemque idem exitus maneat, acrioris 
vires esse merito perire, cf. Verg. Aen. 
iv. 696-7 
Nec fato merita nec morte peribat 
Sed misera ante diem subitoque ac- 
censa furore. 
But the distinction between a death 
from natural causes and a predestined 
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206 
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Ei piv roivyy rodr émeyeipouy dé€éyew, as eyo 


§§ 206-208, 


mponyayor dpads d~ia trav mpoydvey gpoveiv, ok écO - 


207 


208 


death is not so clear. 


Sorts ovx dy eikéras émiriujoeée po... viv 8 éyw pev 
buetépas Tas To.avTas mMpoaipéoeis drrodaivw, Kal 
Seixvupe Ott Kal wpd éuod robr elye 7d ppdvnpa 4 
mods, THS pévroe Staxovlas Tis ep ExdoTos Tov 
TeTpaypLevov Kal éuavT@ pereivai dnt, obros dt Tay 
d\ov katnyopay, kal Kedevov byas enol mixpas Exe 
és pbBor kal kwdbvey airiw Ti mode, THs pev els 
7d Trapoy TiAs ene admroorepjoa yrlyerat, Ta O els 
dravra tov Aowrév xpovoy éykopmia duav apatpeirat. 
el yap as od Ta BéATIoTA Euod toAtTrevoapévov rovdi 
Karayngueiabe, juaprnkévar défere, ov TH THS THXNS 
adyvopocivyn Ta ovpBdvra mabeiy. adr’ ovK ori, 
ovk tori Gras hudprete, dvdpes AOnvaioi, rdv wep 
Ths amdvrov éhevOepias Kal cwrnpias Kivduvoy apa- 
pevot, pa srovs Mapabdv: mpoxivdvvedoavras tév 
mpoyovey Kal tods év []daratais tmaparagapévovs 


N A 3 ~ ? ‘ N > > 
kal Tovs ev Darapivt vavpayjoavras Kal Tovs em 


> ? 4 Vv ef ) a ? . 
Apreuicio kai mroddovs érépous rods ev Tois Snpociots 


pvipact Keipévovs ayabodvs dvdpas, ods amavras 
Gpoiws 4 mwéALs THS avTnS a~idcaca Tins Barer, 
Aicyivn, ody tovs KatopOdcavras attav ovdt rods 


Kparnoavras povous. dixaiws: 5 pév yap jv avdpaoy 


Io 


15 


20 


adyabav étpyov, dmact wémpaxrat, TH TUxn 8, VY 6 25 


It is made by 


xelpouy A€yey by dmopaivw and Sel- 


Cicero, Phil. i. 4.10 multa autem im- 
pendere videntur practer naturam 
etiam praeterque fatum, and by Plin. 
Epist. i. 12 mortzs, quae non ex natura 
mec fatalis videtur. 
206, 207. Here Demosthenes— 
‘crimina rasis 
Librat in antithetis.’ 
el yey Tovr’ is answered by viv 3, ée- 


Kuju, éyw mponyayov buas by dpuerépas, 
and éyw péy by ovbros 5€: in the paren- 
thesis (rs pévrot .. pny), Staxovias is 
contrasted with mpompéces and opé- 
ynua, ép’ éxagros with the following 
Trav dAov, and xat évauré pereivac with 
the preceding tperépas: lastly rijs . . 
Tipjs is in manifest opposition to 7a 
. - eyxapua, éué to bpay, and dmoore- 
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Therefore, if this were what I attempted to say, namely,206 


that it was I who induced you to breathe thoughts worthy of 
your ancestors, there is no one who would not rightly 
rebuke me. In reality, while I on my part proclaim these 
principles as your own, and demonstrate that, long before 
my time, the city had this spirit—in the execution only of 
the measures attending each set of events, I affirm that I 


myself also had a share—my opponent, on the contrary, by 207 


assailing our whole policy, and bidding you be embittered 


against me as the cause of panic and peril to the state, thirsts . 


apparently to deprive me of my momentary honous, but really 
tries to steal from you an immortality of glory. For if you 
shall give your votes against my client because I did not take 
the best measures, you will prove yourselves to have com- 
mitted errors, and not to have suffered what occurred through 
the ungentleness of fortune. 
that you erred, men of Athens, when you took upon your- 
selves to fight the battle for the liberty and security of all. 
Witness those of your ancestors who bore the brunt of the 
danger at Marathon, those who kept the ranks at Plataea, 
those who fought on shipboard in the waters of Salamis or 
over against Artemisium, and many other gallant men who 
are laid in the public tombs,—all of whom, Aeschines, the 
city thought equally worthy of the same distinction, and 
buried there not the successful among them and not the 
victorious only. And this is right: for all have performed 
the duty of gallant men, and then submitted to the fortune 


But it cannot be, it cannot be208 


ppoa yAtyera to dpaipetrat. 

13. tpaprykevar, i.e. if you con- 
demn my measures, you condemn your- 
selves, because you sanctioned them. 

208. 17. mpoxw5uvevoavres 4.7.A. 
is a reminiscence of the speech of the 
Athenian envoys, Thuc. i. 73 paper yap 
Mapadwvi re pdovot mpoxwduvedoa TP 
BapBapy #.7.A. 

aI. pvqjpaot. Compare Thuc. ii. 34 


ridedow ovv és 7d Snudcrov ofjpa, 8 
éorw én rot KadXiorou mpoagTteiou Ths 
nodews, Kal det év aiT@ Oamrover rods 
éx Trav mokéuov, wAnY ye Tovs év 
Mapadau: éxeivev 5¢ diampent riv ape- 
Tv Kpivayres avrod (on the field of 
Marathon) kai tov radgov énoinoay. 
The ‘fairest suburb’ of Athens was 
the Ceramicus. 


= 
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209 daipoy everpey Exdorois, tadry KéypnyTa. ere’, 


@ Kardpare kai ypapparoxigov, od pey THs mapa 
rouTovl Tins Kai diravOpwrias Eu drocrepioa: Bov- 
Adpevos Tpdmrata Kai pdyas Kal wadaid Epya ereyes, 
wy Tivos mpocedeiro 6 Tapav ayav ovToci; épe dé, d 
TpiraywvioTd, Tept Tov mpareiwv ovpBovAov TH TdAEt 
nwaptovra Td Tivos ppdynpa AaBovT avaBaive emi 7d 
Bip ee; 7d Toi rovrwv dvdfia epotvros; dixatws 


210 pévr’ dv dréBavoy ered ovd tas, dvdpes ’AOnvaior, 


211 


209. 4. éAeyes, Aesch. c. Ct. § 181. 


5: : 
plies that these topics were an un- 


did Ths auras Oiavolas det rds re idias Sixas Kai ras 
Snpocias kplvew, GAAA Ta ply Tod Kal’ Huépay Biov 
oupPora1a ei Tay idiwy vépwv Kal Epyov cKorobvras, 
Tas dé Kowds mpoatpéces eis Ta TOV mpoysvav afid- 
para dmoBhérovras. Kal mapadapBdvew ye dua rH 
Baxrnpia Kai ro ovpBdro 7d dpdyvnpa Td THs WéAEws 
vouifew Exactov vyuav det, drav ta Snpdora eictynre 
Kpivoovres, ei wep Agta exeivov mpadrreww olecbe ypHvas. 

"ANAG yap éurreradv eis TA wempaypéva Tois mpo- 
yovos tyav EoTw & Tov Whdiopdtey mapéBnv Kal 
Tov mpaxbéevtmy. erravedOeivy ody, dridev evravd’ 
e£éBnv, BovrAopat. 

‘Qs yap ddixdpeO cis ras OnBas, xaredapBdvoper 
Pirlmmov Kai Oerradav kal trav GrAdov ovpydyov 
wapovras mpéaBes, kal Tovs pev Huerépous dirous ev 
poBe, rovs & éxelvou Opaceis. Sri & ov viv tavra 
Aéyw Tou ovpdépovTos Evexa EpavT@, Aéye pot Ty 


T5 


20 


25 


210. 9. éet o05’ tpas. J speak of 


mpooedetro, The preposition im- my duty towards the past, for you too 


must not neglect ut, but decide cases 


necessary addition to the case. like this by precedent. Cf. § 101 éwel 
6. tpiraywvord in opposition to note. Here there is a variant éwecra. 

mpureiwy, 12. émt..oxototvras. Cf. §§ 17, 
Before wept Dind. has rév. 233, 294. 


8. 


Tovruv refers to maAad épya. 13. G£wpara, ‘praeclara facta’ 
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which Providence meted to each brave company. In spite of 209 


all this, you, the abomination, the poring clerk, athirst to rob °%s pi d -Dhuma 
me of the honour and benevolence of my countrymen, talked 


of trophies and battles and ancient exploits, although the pre- 


sent suit required the introduction of none of them: I, sir 
third-actor, on advancing to advise my City how to play the 
first part, ask you, whose spirit I ought to have caught as 
I went up to the platform? The spirit of a man who should 


speak unworthily of our past glories? 


should have been justly slain. 


On the contrary, I 


Nay, you too, men of Athens, 210 


must not adjudicate private and public suits in the same frame 
of mind. The contracts of every-day life you must decide by 
examining them in the light of the special laws and facts, 
principles of national policy by lifting your eyes to the high 
ordinances of your ancestors; ay, and each of you ought 
to imagine, that, together with your staff and token, when 
you enter the court to decide public issues, you take into 
your keeping the spirit of your Country, if indeed you think 
you should act in a manner worthy of your forefathers. 
However, in launching upon the deeds of your fathers I 211 

have neglected certain decrees and transactions. I wish there- 
fore to go back again to the point from which I turned so far 


out of my way. 


When we arrived at Thebes we found the ambassadors of 
Philip and of the Thessalians and his other allies present, and 


our friends full of fear, but his full of courage. 


And, to prove 


that this is not a statement I make now to further my own 
interest, please read the letter which we, your ambassadors, 


(Dissen), or ‘ what our ancestors 
thought befitting.’ 

15. oupBdd@. The ticket of the 
Heliast bore the number of the court 
in which he was to attend, and had 
afterwards to be produced to the pry- 
tanes to secure the fee. 

211, 20. évrad@’. Dind. has eis 


TavrTa, 

23. ouppdxyev. Puta Aenianum, 
Dolopum, Phthiolarum, Aetolorum 
(Dissen). 

25. viv is emphatic, ‘nogf for the 
first time,’ i.e. having saiq nothing 
about this, or having told a different 
tale, before. 


My dire poi 


160 AHMOSOENOYS §§ 21I—214. 


émiotoAny ay ror’ emréupapey evOds of mpécBers. 
3 lol 
212 cairo. tocatrn y drepBorAG ovKodavrias obros Ké- 
44 3 3 ? n~ é , > M4 6 
Xpntat, @or el pév TL TY DedvT@Y empdxOn, Tov 
3 >. 7 wv ~ “~ > e 
Kaipby, ov éué pnow airiov yeyevijcba, rav 3 os 
érépos oupBdvrov amdvrwv ene Kal Thy épay ToyxnV 5 
airtay elvat, kai ds otxev, 6 cvpBovdros Kal pyTwp 
éya Ttav pey ex Adyou Kali tod Bovreicacba mpa- 
x9évrav oddity adt@ cuvairios etvat Soxd, Tav & év 
~ Leg ‘ ? 3 , 
Tois SmAas Kal Kata& Tiv otpatnylay arvynbévTov 
pévos airios elvatr. mas av a@pdbrepos ovKopdytns 10 
4 a \ , - Né > , 
yévoir 4 Kataparérepos; Aéye tiv emiororAny. 


EMlz< TOAH. 


2138 “Emed) rolvwy éroijoavto tiv éxxAnolav, mpoc- 
~ 3 2 , ~ 

nyov éxeivovs mporépous dia 7d Tiv Tov ovppdxor 

rdégw éxelvous Eyev. Kal mapedOdvres eOnunyédpovy 
> “A 

TOAAa pev Pirurmov éeyxwpidovres, TWoAAa & vpay 15 

los , ’ ? a 9 ‘4 5 

katnyopoovres, wav dca manor evayria émpdgare 
OnBaios dvapipvyoKcovres. 7d 8 ody KepddAaor, 
néiovy av pev ed trenévOecav td Pidimmov yxdpww 
avtovs dmodobva, av O vf spay Hdiknyto dixny 
~ 3 

AaBeiv, srorépws BovrAovrat, 7 diévras atrovs éf 20 

“A 3 

bpas 7 ovveuBardvras eis tiv Arrixny, cal édeixve- 

e »” ) N t > ON , \ 
gav, @S MovTo, EK pey wv adroit cuveBovrAEvoy Ta 
éx tas ’Arrixis Booxjpatra Kal dvdpdroda cai TdAN 
ayaba eis tiv Bowriav Agovra, éx dé ov hyas épeiy 
wv bS 3 A ? A | “A 
épacay Ta ev TH Bowria diapracOnodpeva v6 Tob 25 
moAguov. Kat &AXAa WoAAa mpos Tovrors, eis TavTa 

3 A ~ 
214 de mdvra ovyteivovT EXeyov. & 8 tpeis mpos Tadra, 
212. Aeschin. c. Ct. § 140-143. 213. 12. émoinoavro, sc. of @nBator. 


a. xalrou, § 180 note. 18, memovOecav without augment is 
8. otdév, Dind. has obdevés. characteristic of older Attic idiom. 
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despatched immediately on our arrival. Here I may say 212 
that my opponent has employed such an exaggeration of 
calumny as to affirm, if any timely measure was executed, that 
circumstances, and not I, have brought it about, while, on the 
other hand, he asserts that I and my fortune are responsible 
for all that turned out adversely; so, according to his showing, 
I, your adviser and orator, appear to him to have no share 
in bringing about those measures which were executed in 
consequence of discussion and deliberation, but to be solely 
responsible for the disasters which took place in arms and 
in the province of generalship. How could a traducer be 
more bloodthirsty or more abominable? Read the letter. 


LETTER. 

When, therefore, they had formed the assembly, they in- 218 
troduced our antagonists first, because they held the position? 73, ayy cer 
of allies. And these came forward and delivered an harangue, 
eulogising Philip, but accusing you, on many counts, calling 
up all the actions you ever did in opposition to the Thebans. 
However, as their capital proposition, they required them to 
make a return of gratitude for the good treatment they had 
received from Philip, and at the same time to get satisfaction 
for the wrongs they had suffered at your hands, in which ever 
of two ways they chose, either by having given the speakers’ 
party a passage through their country in order to attack you, 
or by having united with them in an’ expedition into Attica; 
and they proved, as they fancied, that, in consequence of what 
they themselves recommended, the cattle and slave chattels, 
and the other property of Attica, would come into Boeotia, 
while, in consequence of what they declared we were going 
to say, property in Boeotia would be devastated by the war. 
And they added much else to this, all converging to the same 
purport. And, although I personally should prize as highly 214 


214. 27. After rafta Dind. has between rd yey xa’ éxaora and 6 nm 8 
avretroper. ovv, with an inner antithesis of éyd 
Observe that the main antithesis is péy to dpas dé. 
. M 
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215 


216 


I. mavrds .. 700 Blov might possibly 


AHMOZGENOYS 


Ta pey Kal’ Exacta éym pév dvi mavrés dv tipy- 
caipny elrreiy tod Biov, duds Sé dédoixa, pr) trape- 
Andvbérov T&v kaipov, Sowep dv ef kal karaxAvopov 
yeyeviicOa Tav mpaypdrov tyovpevot, udravov dxAov 
rovs wept TovT@v Adyous vouionre & ted ody émel- 
Capey tuets Kal huiv amrexpivavto, dxovcare. Aéye 
rauti AaBov. 


AMOKPIZ1Z OHBAION. 


Mera raira roivuy éxddovuy tyas Kal pereméprrovro. 
éfjire, éBonOetre, va trav péom tapadeira, obras 
oixelws dpas edéyovto, dot tw Ta&v omdTav Kal TOY 
imtréwy dvrav eis Tas oikias Kal 76 doru déxer Oat Thy 
oTpariay émi maidas Kal ypvaixas Kal Td Tiedrara. 
kairot tpla év éxeivyn TH hepa waow dvOpdrois edet- 
fav éyxépia OnBaio Kad’ spdv ra KdAXNoTAa, ev pev 
dvdptas, Erepov dé Sixatoctyns, rpiroy dé cwppoctyns. 
kal yap tov dyaGva paddAov ped sya 4 mpos tpas 
EXdpevot troijoacbat Kal duetvovs eivat Kal Sixadrep 
ag~ioby buds expwav Pirdrrov: kal ta wap abdrois 
kal mapa maot 8 év mAciorn pvdakf, maidas Kal 
yuvaixas, ép bpiv rojoavres cwgppootvns miotty rept 
dpav exovtes COei~av. ev ols maaw, dvdpes AOnvaior, 
Kata ¥ bpas opbas ébdvnoay éyvaxéres. obre yap eis 
Thy woAw eiaedAObvTos Tob oTparomédou ovdeis ovdev 
odd? ddixws duiv évexdrecer ofrw cddpovas: rapé- 
axete buds avrovs: dis Te cupmapatagdpevar Tas 


Karakdvo pov, 


§§ 214—216. 


Io 


15 


20 


mean ‘all my substance,’ ‘all I am 
worth.’ 

3. Goep Gv ei «.7.A. In full this 
would run dorep dy [iyyetabe] ef [évo- 
ploare| karakdvopov yeyerqoba Trav 
Wpayyarov, Hyyoupevot, 

kal is omitted by Dindorf before 


4. 8xAov. See Shilleto on Fals. Leg. 
§ 27. p. 348. 

6. Before ftv Dind. has the much 
wanted 4. 

215. 10. trav péow, Aeschines, §§ 
148 sqq. 

Il, émAurGv, sc. Tay OnBaiwy, . 
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as my whole life the permission to relate in full detail our 
reply to this, yet I am afraid of you, lest, now that the crises 
are gone by, regarding the matter as you would if you thought 
a deluge had passed over the events, you should consider 
discussions about them a gratuitous annoyance: at any rate, 
hear how we persuaded them and how they answered us. Take 
and read these documents. 


REPLY OF THE THEBANS. 

After this, accordingly, they invited and sent for you. You 215 
marched out; you rescued them—to omit what took place in | 
the interval; they received you so familiarly, that, though their 
own heavy infantry and cavalry were outside the walls, they 
admitted your expeditionary troops into their houses and their 
city, to take charge of their children and wives and all that was 
most precious. And let me remark that, on that day the 
Thebans paid you, in the sight of the world, three most ho- 
nourable compliments—the first to your valour, the second to 
your uprightness, and the third to your morality. For undoubt- 
edly, when they chose to conduct the contest on your side rather 
than against you, they decided both that you were better men 
and that you made more righteous demands than Philip; 
and when they placed in your guardianship what with them, 
and with all men too, are most carefully protected, their wives 
and children, they showed that they relied on you for sobriety. 

In all this, men of Athens, they were proved to have judged 216 
rightly in your case at any rate. For, when our army had 
_ entered their city, no one brought any complaint against you, 
even unjustly, so rightminded did you keep yourselves; nay, 
when you took the field with them in the first engagements, the 


14. kalrou, § 180 note. 

15. aQ’ dpv. The same force of 
the preposition is found Phil. ii. § 9. 
p. 68 8 nat péytordv tori Kal? Spay 
éyx@uoy, Aeschin. c. Ct. § 50 of 
ward Anpocbévous éxavot. 

20. kat mapa m&ow Sé. This «al is 
not parallel to the xai immediately 


preceding, which couples the present 
to the previous sentence, but is to 
be taken with mapa mao, forming a 
parenthesis brought into the main 
construction by de. 

216 26. tds wpwras, sc. Tafets oF 
paxas, The latter is read by Dind. 
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mporas, Thy T emi roi morapod Kal Tiv xemepwhy, 
ovK apéurrovs povov bpas adbrovs adda kal Bavpa- 
orods édci~are TO xbopo, Tats TWapacKevatls, Ti ™po- 
Oui. ep ois mapa piv tov dddwv dpiv eylyvovro 

217 éraivot, rapa 0 dpav Ovotat al ropa rots Oeois. Kai 5 
éywye H0éws dy époluny Aicyivny, bre rair émparrero 
kai (frov Kal yapas Kai éraivery 4} mors HY peoTh, 
mworepoy avvébve Kali ovvevdpaivero Tots moAXots, i} 
Aurrovpevos Kal orévov Kal dvopevaivwy Trois Kowvois 
dyaBois otkor Kabfjro. ef pev yap mapiy Kal pera 10 
rav dro eEnrdgero, was ov Sewd trotet, paAdAov O 
ovd’ data, ei Ov OS apicTav avTos Tods OBEeods érroL7- 
caro pdptupas, Tadd’ ws ovK dpiota viv bpas dfsol 
Wndicacba, rods éumpoxéras Ttods Oeods; ef SE pr 
Taphv, TOS ovK amodwAévat TroAAdKIS EéaTi Sikatos, 15 
ef éf ots éxatpoy of dddoL, Tara EdvireEtTo Spay ; 
(eve 6) kai Tadra Ta Wodiopard pot. 


YHPIZMATA OYSION. 

218 Ovxoiv nets pev ev Ovoias jyev Tore, OnBaio 
& ev 7@ Ot Hpads cecdobat vopifew, kal mepreroryiKet 20 
trois Bonbeias SefjrecOat vopuifovow ap dy empar- 
Tov ovTot, avrovs Bonbeiv érépos é£ av emeioOnr 
éuol. dddAd piv olas tor Adle dovas 6 Piderros 
kai éy olais qv Tapaxais él rovrois, Ex TOY émt- 
oToA@y Tay Exeivou pabycecbe av eis [MeXorrévynooy 25 
€repumev. Kal pot Aéye TavTas AaBay, iy «idyre, 

h €ut) ovvéxera Kal mAdvot Kal Tadamrwpiat Kai Ta 


I. Xetpeptvyy must mean ‘in the 218. 20. év TH .. voplZewv is a little 


winter.’ See Introduction I. unusual, but is here employed to em- 
217. Compare § 323. phasize by symmetry of expression the 
7, émalvwv. Cobet here and Fals. contrasts jets pev €v .. , OnBaior 3 ev 

Leg. § 97. P. 368 would read ma:avoy, ..,GAAQ pv..d didummos.. ev k.7.A, 
11. &nragero, Cf. § 173 note. 21. voplfouotv. Dind. has doxovew, 
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battle by the river and the winter battle, you not only showed 
yourselves irreproachable, but models of discipline, equipment, 


zeal. 


On these accounts compliments were paid you by 


the other states, and sacrifices and processions were paid the 


gods by yourselves. 


And I should like to ask Aeschines, 217 


whether, when these things were being done and the city was 
full of enthusiasm and joy and eulogies, he joined in sacri- 
ficing and rejoicing with the multitude, or whether he sat at 
home grieved and groaning and ill at ease because of our 
national blessings? For, if he was present and was found in 
his place with the rest, is he not acting shamefully, or rather 
profanely, when he demands that you, who have sworn by 
the gods, should now decree that those things were not 
most excellent, to whose excellence he himself called the gods 


to testify? 


But, if he was not present, is he not fit to die 


many deaths, because he grieved to behold what the rest of 
the nation rejoiced over? Now please read these decrees 


also. 


DECREES CONCERNING SACRIFICES, 


Thus we were busy with sacrifices at that time, while the 218 
Thebans were full of the thought that they had been de- 
livered through our action; and it had come about that you, 
who feared that you would require assistance, as the indirect 
consequence of my opponents’ intrigues, lent assistance your- 
selves to others, as the direct consequence of what you were 
actually persuaded to do by me. But further, what cries Philip 
then uttered, and in what bewilderment he was after these 
events, you will learn from his own letters, which he sent to 


the Peloponnese. 


Please take and read these to me, that 


my hearers may know what my persistency and gadding about 


ap’ av..é& dv. The change of 


preposition is not due to the mere 


love of variety, but marks a distinc- 
tion between the indirect consequences 
of the intrigues of Aeschines’ party, 
and the direct effect of the proposals 
of Demosthenes. 

23. Hole gwvds, § 195 note. 

27. Hh €pr ouvéxera «.7.A. would ordi- 
narily have been brought under the 
regimen of ¢l3j7re, as an accusative, 


since it is separated from the verb to 
which it is the subject by the interro- 
gative ri. The suspension of the con- 
struction, however, caused by this 
postponement of the interrogative, 
calls special attention to the character 
of Demosthenes’ acts, and its sharp 
resumption to their surprising effec- 
tiveness, 

27. wAdvot, probably through the 
states named in § 237. 
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§§ 218—222. 


ToMAd Wndiopara, & viv obros Siécupe, rh daretp- 


yéoaro, 
219 


Kairot wodAoi map dspiv, dvépes "AOnvaio, ye- 


yovact pyropes Evdofor Kal peydAot mpd é“ob, KadXi- 
arpatos éxeivos, Apioropay, Képados, OpacdBovaros, 5 
Erepoe puplor’ GAN Sus ovdeis mémore rovrav dia 
mavrTos edwxev éautov els oddty TH wéAEL, GAN 6 pey 
ypddov ovk adv émpéoBevoev, 6 Sé mpecBedov ovK av 
éypawev. vréderrre yap avtav Exacros éavT@ dpa pev 


220 pacrdyny, dua 0, ef te yévorr’, dvadopdy. 


Ti ovv » 10 


elzrou tis Ay, ov TocovToy trephpas poun Kal ToAuN 


~ ~ a 
ore wdvra Toety avrés; ov Tavra Aéyw, GAA ovTws 


érrereiouny péyay eivat Tov Karetdngora Kivduvoy Tiy 
m6AWv, Bor ovK eddKeEL por ydpay ovde mrpdvotay ovde- 
play ris dias dogadelas Siddvat, ddX dyamnriv 15 


221 clvat, ef pndeév wapadelrov ris & Set mpdgerev. 


3 
€7T€- 


melouny & vrép éuavrod, ruydv perv dvacOntay, Spas 
& éremeiopuny, whre ypdgovr dv éuod ypdyas BéArtov 
pndéva, unre mpdrrovra mpagat, pyre mpeoBevovra 
mpeoBedoat mpoOuporepoy poe Oixatdrepov. dia tara 20 


évy mao €“avroy erator, 


Tov Pirlrmov. 


Aéye tas émiotodas Tas 


Efil= TOAAI. 


222 


Eis ratra xaréotnoce Pirdirmoyv % én wodreia, 


Aisxivyn’ tabrny tiv doviv éxeivos adixe, ToAAovs 25 
kal Opaceis Ta mpd tovrwy TH WéoAEL ératpopevos 


219. 3. Kairou, § 180 note. 

6. €repor puplor. For the asyndeton 
compare the similar passage Fals. Leg. 
339. Pp. 436 Ere roivuy modAol wap’ bpiv 
émi watpwyv yeydvacw loxupol, KadAl- 
oTparos, avis ’Apioropiv, Ardpayros, 
Touro €repo: mpotepov, and see Shil- 


leto’s note, ib. § 377 Just preceding. 

7. wxev éavrov eis, § 88 note. 

8. dv, with aorist or imperfect indi- 
cative, when not used conditionally, 
adds a notion of indefinite frequency. 

10. dvadopayv, ‘a means of shifting 
responsibility to others.’ Compare c. 
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and hardships and those numerous decrees, which my oppo- 
nent just now maligned, managed to effect. 


Observe here that there have arisen in your midst, men of 219 


Athens, many distinguished and great orators before my 
time, the famous Callistratus, Aristophon, Cephalus, Thrasy- 
bulus, and countless others; none, however, of these ever de- 
voted himself thoroughly to the state for any object, but the 
proposer of an embassy would have refused to go on the em- 
bassy, or a member of the embassy would not have been its 
proposer. For each of them left open to himself, at one and 
the same time, an opportunity for personal ease, and also, 
in case of mishap, a means to refer the blame to others. 


‘What now?’ some one may ask, ‘have you so far trans-220 


cended the rest in strength and daring as to do all your- 
self?? I do not say that; but I was convinced that the 
danger which had overtaken the state was so great, that it 
did not seem to admit any place or precaution for personal 
security, but that it was a cause for satisfaction if one could 
do what was necessary without any omission. 
persuaded too, in my own case, perhaps blindly, nevertheless 
I was persuaded, that no one in his propositions would pro- 
pose better measures than mine, nor in execution carry them 
out more successfully, nor as ambassador perform an am- 
bassador’ss duty more zealously or more uprightly. It was 
for these reasons that, in every case, I took the post myself. 
Read Philip’s letters. 
LETTERS. 


And I was 221 


To this, Aeschines, my policy reduced Philip; this was the222 
cry he uttered, though he previously menaced the state with 


Tim, § 13. p. 704 é5wxe yvodpny Evern- 
pov ..ipas pev elomparrey rots Tpin- 
papxous, éxeivois 8° elva: wept abray els 
Tovs éxovtas dvagpopay, The verb 
dveveykeiy § 224 is not quite similar, 
there meaning ‘to refer to precedents.’ 

220. 11. After étrepiipas Dind, has 


Tous dAdous. 

12. ovrws must be taken closely 
with péyay, as xivduvos is the subject 
of é5éxer. 

14. x@pav. Shaefer would read 
@pay, ‘ care,’ 


222. 25. duvi.. ddijce, § 195. 


é 
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Abyous. avd’ dv Oixaiws éorehavodpny bd rovravi, 
kal od trapov ovK ayrédeyes, 6 O€ ypawdpevos 
Atdvdas 7d pépos tav Whew ok eiaBev. Kai por 
AaBe tabra Ta Wndlopara ra Tote pev SERED SUTET, 
dd rovrov 8 ovde ypadévra. 


YHOIS MATA. 

Tauri ra Wodiocpar & dvdpes 'AOnvain ras adras 
ovAdaBas Kal radTa pipar exet, dep mpdrepov per 
’"Apiorovixos viv de Krnoipav yéypader odroci. Kat 
tatr Aicyxivns ovr eiwfev adrés odre TO yparpapév 
ovykatnyépnoev. Katrot rére Tov AnyopéArn Tov Tatra 
ypdgovra Kai tov Yaepeldnv, et rep ddnOR pou viv 


224 Karnyopei, paAXor dv eixéros 7 Tévd edimxey, Sid ze; 


Sri 7Ode piv tot dveveyxKeiv én éxelvous Kal Tas TaY 
Sixactnploy yvdces Kal 7d rodrov abrov éxelvov pi) 
Katnyopnkévat ravTa ypaydvrov direp otros viv, cai 
Td Tovs vopmous pynkér Edy Trepl Toy obTw TpayOevToV 
Karnyopeiv, Kai ToAAG Erepa’ tére 8 abrd 75 mpayp 


tg ~ ~~ 3 
225 dv éxpivero éh avrod, mplv Tt rovTwy mpoAaPeiv. GAXr 


ovk fv oluat rére 5b vuvi qrotely, éx madalav xpbvev 
kal Wnydiopdrev woAdGv éxdéfavra, & pyre mponder 
pndels par dv on0n thpepov pnOivat, diaBddAdev, 
Kat pereveykévTa Tovs xpovous Kal mpoddces ayri 
nw 9 ~ ~ 4 ~ , 
Tov adrnbav wevdcis perabévra Trois mwempaypévots 


20 


226 doxeiy tt Aéyerv, ovK TY Tore Tabra, GAN émi THs 25 


3 ? 3 ‘ A wv wv ? e “A 
aAnbeias, eyyds Tov Epywr, ert pepynpévoy vpav Kal 


4. Gtromepevyéta is used of yn¢i- 
opara by an impersonification. 
223. 11. AnpopéAn. Dind. has An- 
popéAny, 
224. 16. otros, Ctesiphon, who is 
generally spoken of as dd¢: but see § 
223. 


9. ép’ éavrod, ‘on its own basis.’ 
ag? *javrod would mean ‘as a first 
case. It has been proposed to render 
é¢’ éavrov, ‘at its own date,’ but cf. § 
226 émi ris dAnOelas § 17, and éq’ 
Huav a’rav § 16. 

dveveykeiv, § 219 note. 
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many bold expressions. For these services it was justly pro- 
posed that I should be crowned by my countrymen, and, 
though present, you did not speak in opposition to the pro- 
posal; and Diondas, who laid the indictment, did not secure 
his proportion of the votes. Please take these decrees, which 
were then absolved, and not even indicted by my opponent. 


DECREES. 


These decrees, men of Athens, contain the same syllables 223 
and the same phrases which Aristonicus at an earlier date, 
and Ctesiphon, my client, has recently drafted: and these are 
the decrees which Aeschines did not personally prosecute, nor 
take part in the accusation with the man who indicted them. 
Yet, ifindeed his present accusations against me are true, he 
would have prosecuted, at that earlier time, Demomeles, the 
author of these proposals, and Hyperides, much more rea- 
sonably than the present defendant. How so? 
in the present case, Ctesiphon can justify himself by refer- 
ence to these earlier instances, can point to the decisions of 
the courts, can plead that Aeschines himself has not indicted 
the others although they drafted the same propositions in 
their bills as my client has done in his, can plead that the 
laws cease to allow indictments on matters already settled by 
usage, and can urge many other pleas of a different character : 
whereas, in the earlier cases, the matter would have been de- 
cided simply on its own merits, before it had acquired any of 
these precedents. 
chance then to do as he does now, to collect pickings out of 
a number of antique chronicles and decrees, which of course no 
- one knew of before or expected to be cited to-day, in order 
to establish his libel, nor to shift dates and substitute false 
motives for what was done instead of the true motives, in 
order to produce the semblance of an argument. 
former cases this was not possible, but all statemerits must 
then have been accurately made, as the facts were not far to 
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Because, 224 


However, as I surmise, there was no225 


In the 226 


wpodaPeiv. Shaefer prefers the 
variant mpocAaBeiv, but cf. § 314 mpo- 
AaBévra, note. 
225. 20. woveiv. Dind. has wore. 
21. &ptyre, probably ‘ things which 
he thought no one knew before.’ 


226. 25. 7 Aéyav, ‘to have some- 
thing to say.’ For the emphatic use 
of rs cf. Pind. Pyth. viii. 95 (135) Té 
dé Tis; Ti 8 od Tis; ‘what is a some- 
body? what is a nobody?’ 
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pévov ovK év Tais xepolv Exacta éxdbvtmv, mdvres 
éylyvovr’ dv of Adyo, dtérep rods wap attra 7a 
mpdypar éhéyxous guydy viv ike, pyrépov dyava 
vonifav, ds y enol doxei, kai odyl T&v memodrTev- 
Hévov eféractv troijoev buds, Kai Aéyou Kpiow, ody! 
Tod TH wéAEL cupdéepovTos Ever Oat. 

Eira codiferat, kat gnoi mpoojKew Hs pey oiko- 
Oev Heer exovres Odgns mepl yay dpedAjoa, Sorrep 
&’, bray oldpevor wepieivat xphpard tw Aoyi{nobe, dv 


Kabaipaow ai Wijhor kal pndey mepif, ovyywpeire, i 


oitw Kal viv Trois ex Tot Adyou datvopevors poo GE- 


cOat. Oedcacbe rolvuy ds cabpov, ds Eoixev, éor 


§§ 226—228. 


wm 


228 dice wav 6 rt dv pi Stxalos 7 wempaypévov. ék 


2. rovs wap’ atrd, § 15. 

3. pyTopwv dySva. Another remi- 
niscence of Thucydides, cf. iii. 67 
nothoare 8¢ Tois “EAAnat wapdderypa ov 
Adyov Tots dyavas mpoOnaovTes GAA’ 
épyov. Compare Fals. Leg. § 239. p. 
408 od yap pnrépav ov5t Adyar Kpiow 
ipas typepov, elrep eb ppoveire, mpooh- 
wet toetv, On which Shilleto quotes 
Thuc. iii, 38 atrio 8 byas nax@s ayw- 
voOerovvres, oirives eiWOare Oeatai pey 
Ta Adyov yiyverOa, dxpoaral 5€ TaV 
épyov,.. copisTrav Oearais éouxdres Ka- 
Onpévois paAAov } teEpt méAEws Bovdrev- 
opévots, 

227. 7. wat @note.7.A. The pas- 
sage of Aeschines’ speech here referred 
to is, in effect, as follows: He says 
(§ 54), ‘1 must refresh your memories 
on the subject of Demosthenes’ iniqui- 
ties during the first period of his 
political life. (§ 57.) He did not save 
the state—heaven and Philip’s mode- 
ration and courtesy did that— but 
seriously injured Athens by his corrupt 
practices. (§ 59.) You may be sur- 
prised at my saying that Demosthenes 
prevented Athens from making the 
peace in conjunction with the other 
Hellenic communities. Please listen 
to me in the same temper as when 
we sit down to balance the accounts of 


moneys the expenditure of which has 
spread over a long period. We often 
leave home with false impressions 
about the results to which the compu- 
tation will lead us: but when the pro- 
cess is completed and the balance is 
struck we are rationally bound to 
abide by what it shows. (§ 60.) Some 
of you thought that Demosthenes 
never worked with Philocrates for 
Philip. Listen to the facts before you 
decide. If I show you that Demo- 
sthenes did more than Philocrates to 
promote the peace (§ 61), to fawn on 
Philip and his ambassadors, to pre- 
vent the united action of the Hellenes, 
and to throw over your ally Cerso- 
bleptes, then abide by the facts set 
before you and admit that Demo- 
sthenes did the reverse of ‘ well.” 

The gist then of Aeschines’ argu- 
ment is: ‘It is supposed that Demo- 
sthenes at that time did much that 
is to his credit ; let me show you that 
he did much which is to his discredit, 
and let me call upon you to take this 
into account as a set-off against any- 
thing else.’ 

To this Demosthenes has previously 
replied by proving that the discredit- 
able imputations are untrue. He now 
(§§ 227-231) goes further, and de- 
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seek, and as you still remembered and had almost at your 
fingers ends each set of transactions. That is why he has 
shirked the investigations that should immediately have fol- 
lowed the acts and puts in an appearance now, fancying, as far 
as I can gather, that you are going to conduct an oratorical 
contest, not an examination of measures of state, and that 
a verdict is to be passed on points of rhetoric not on Athe- 
"nian interests. | 

More than this, he starts a fallacy, and says that it is in- 
cumbent on you, first to disregard the opinion which you en- 
tertained about us when you came from your homes; and then, 
that, just as in looking over a man’s accounts under the im- 
pression that he has a surplus, if you find that the figures are 
destructive and that no surplus survives, you are bound to 
accede, so, in the present instance also, it is incumbent on you 
to surrender to the results demonstrated by his argument. 
Thus may we see how cankered, as we might expect, in the 
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227 


very germ, is every unjust act. 


monstrates that Aeschines’ method of 
argument is fallacious. Facts are not 
like figures. You cannot cancel away 
my good deeds. They are there, done, 
and memorable for ever. As to 
Philip’s courtesy, you enjoyed that 
because you took the honourable 
course of action suggested by me. 

Some difficulty has been imported 
into these sections by inquiring too 
closely into the special nature of the 
accounts spoken of in the illustration ; 
but there is nothing said in either 
speech to lead us to think that any 
one class of accounts is specially 
alluded to. In general terms Aeschines 
suggests, and Demosthenes repudiates, 
the application of the method of arith- 
metic to politics. 

9. T~ is constructed dd xowov with 
both wepretvas and Aocyi(nade. 

10. KaQaipdow. Two boards (48a- 
xia), each divided into columns—the 
columns being valued in order as re- 
presenting units, tens, hundreds, etc.— 
and provided with pebbles (¥j¢or) 
for counters, would be necessary to 


For by using this selfsame228 


calculate a debit and credit account. 
If, by taking a counter of equal value 
simultaneously from each, and repeat- 
ing the process as long as this was pos- 
sible, it resulted that both boards were 
simultaneously cleared (i.e. if there 
remained no balance on either side), 
then, says Dissen, ‘ dicz¢ur xadapal eiow 
ai Ypa.’ So Dind., with some MSS., 
reads xaSapai wow. But there isa want 
of support for the phrase, of which no 
other instances are quoted. Nor does 
Aeschines, or Demosthenes himself, at 
all imply or suggest that a precisely 
exact balance is expected. Hence the 
reading sa@aipworv is to be preferred, 
especially as it has in its favour the 
weight of MS. authority. aipety is 
often used absolutely (as in Aeschines 
c. Ct. § §9) of the issue of an argument 
or calculation: so ay xadapwow at 
¥7jpor will mean, ‘if the figures lead to 
a destructive result.’ 

II. wpooGéoGar, sc. tpooneey. For 
meaning cf. §§ 39, 195. 

12. as capdv «.7.A. The thought 
is, every crime contains within itself the 
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yap abrod rob cogod rovrou mapadelyparos mpodbynke 
viv y thas tmdpyew éyvoopévovs eve pey Every 
trip THs tmatpides, avrov S tip Pirdrmov’ ov yap 
dv perareiOew spas éfnrec pr Towad’rns ovons THs 
229 trapxovons broAn ews mepi éxaTépov. Kal piv ore 
ye od Sikata A€yer perabécOa ratrny riv dégav 
afidv, eym Sidd~w padiws, od riBels Yxgous (od ydp 
éorw 6 Tév mpaypdrwv obros Aoyiopdés) GAN dva- 
piuvicKev Exaora év Bpayxéot, Aoyiorais dua kat 
pdprvot Tois dkovovew vbyly xpdpevos, yap eur) 
moAtTela, HS ovTOS KaTnyopeEl, dvTi pev To OnBaiovs 
230 pera Pirlrrov ovvepBadeiv eis THY ydpav, 6 waves 
@ovro, mel pay maparafapévous éxeivoy Kwddvev 
érroinoev, dvi dt rob év rR Atrix Tov moAcpor elvat 
énraxboia oTddia amd Ths moAews ei Tois Bowrey 15 
éplos yevér Oat, dvri dé rob rods AnoTas Huds Pepe 
kai &yew éx tis EvBolas év cipqyn tiv Arrixiy éx 
Oadrdrrns elvar mévra Tov moAeuor, avTi de Tob Tov 
‘EdAjorovroy exew Pirurmov, AaBdvra Buldvriov, 
ouUpTrOAEpLELy TODS Bugavrtovs ped tay mpos Eexeivoy, 20 
231 dpd aor Widors Spous 6 Tav epywv Aoyiopds gaive- 
tat; 4 deivy dvravedeiv Tatra, ddX ovdx bres Tov 


an 


= 


ie] 


dmavra xpbvov pynpovevOjoerat oxeipacbar; Kal 
> 2 ? A A > 2? g 2 £ 
ovKére mpooTiOnut Sri TIS pev @poTNTOS, Hv Ev ols 
Kabdrag tiwav Kipios Karéorn Pidurmos eorw ideiv, 25 
érépors treipabjvat ouvéBn, ris Se piravOporias, 
iy Ta NOTA TGV Tpaypdtoy Exeivos trepiBadAdpeEvos 
means for its own detection. 229. 8. otros, i.e. 7d riOévar Yn- 
228, 2. hpas..éyvwopévovs. The ous. 
old reading dues would require é-yvo- 231. 21. dpa, ironical, ‘you think, 
xdétas (éyvm [xdras wai wewe:] opévous do you not?’ 


has been conjectured), as the passive 22. tatra=the achievements, sum- 
forms of this verb are never ‘deponent.’ marised in § 230. 
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subtle illustration he has granted that the opinion hitherto 
passed on us has been, that I spoke for my country and he 
for Philip. Otherwise, if your original belief about each of 
us were not of that kind, he would not try so anxiously to 
change your minds. What is much more, that he has no229 
right to require you to alter this decision, I will readily show, 
not by a play with pebbles (for an account of facts cannot be 
struck in figures), but by a brief recapitulation of each set of 
circumstances, using you, my hearers, as at once examiners 
and witnesses. When the Thebans would have joined Philip230 
in invading our land, my disparaged policy made them take 
the field with us to keep him out; when the war might have 
been seated in Attica, my policy caused it to be fought out 
seven hundred furlongs off, on the frontiers of Boeotia; when 
the privateers from Euboea might have harried us, my policy 
left Attica at peace on her seaboard throughout the war; and 
when Philip might have held the Hellespont by the seizure of 
Byzantium, my policy brought the Byzantines to join us heart 
and soul in the war against him. Aeschines thinks now, does 281 
he not, that the computation of facts is like cyphering? What, 
must you put aside these services as cancelled, and not rather 
see that they be remembered gratefully for ever? I need not 
go on to add that the savagery, which is to be marked where- 
ever Philip had got any community thoroughly into his grip, 
it was the misfortune of others to experience, while of the 
courteous behaviour, which he simulated when compassing his 


22. avraveXeiv. See on § 227. yeyernuevous, kal rods pidavOpwras at 
26. dtAavOpwrtas. Aeschines (see perpios rois ris wéAews mpaypact xpn- 
on § 227) had said, c. Ct. § 57, mavu oapévouvs. For Philip’s treatment of 
mwpoodonm émdelfey rois Sixacrais THs Athens, see Introduction I. 
fev corrnpias TH wéAE TOUS Beods alrious 
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émAdTTETO, Hpeis KaA@s ToLobyTES TOUS Kapmrods KeK6- 
picOe. GAN &@ Tabra. 

Kai piv ob8t robr eimeiy dxvyice, Sri 6 Tov pHTopa 
BovrAdpevos dixaiws éferdéfew Kal pt) ovKopavtely ovK 
dv ofa od viv reyes, Toratra Karnybpel, wapadely para 
mrdrrov Kal phpata Kal cxjpara pipovpevos (mdévu 
yap mapa Tovro, ody épas; yéyove Ta Tov EdAtvor, 
ef tourl Td pphya GAAA py Touti duedExOnv eyo, 7 


233 Sevp) tiv xeipa ddAd pi Sevpl maphveyKa), GAN err 


~ ~ > 
avtay Tav épywv dv éoxéme, tivas elyev aghoppas 7 
3 > 4 
mods Kal tivas duvdpes, 6r eis Ta mpdypar eiogey, 
las a_? 
kal rivas cuviyayoy avt_ peta tadr éemoras éya, 
~ - 5 ~ > 4 a3 > Q > 4 
kal mas elye Ta Tov évavtiov. cir ef pev EAdTrous 
+] 
érroinga Tas Ouvdpes, map eyo radixny dv edcixvvey 


€m€L01) 


d& od Tobro mépevyas, Ey Toijow Kal oKomeiTEe Et 


bv, ef O€ TOAA@ peifous, odK av éEovkoparret. 


? ? ~ ? 
dikaiws xpjocopat TO Abyo. 

Avvapw peév roivuy elyey } Téds Tods vnodras, 
ovx Amavras, G\AG Tors adobeverrdrous’ ovre yap 
Xios ovre ‘Pédos ore Képxupa pel tuav qv xpn- 


pdrov d€ cvvragw els wévre kal Terrapdkovta Ta- 


KaAWS TroLoUY Tes. 


§§ 231-234. 


Io 


15 


20 


The application is 


in the orators, and indeed it may be 
questioned whether it anywhere hasthe 
sense ‘much good may it do to you!’ 
which it is sometimes said to bear. 
Compare Olynthiac i. § 28. p. 17 ray 
mok\dk@yv Wy KaAws ToovvTes EéxovaL, 
said of wealthy patriots, c. Lept. § 
110. p. 490 dAws 5 olpat rére Serv rovs 
érépwy énaweiy rpdtous nat €6n Tots 
buerépos emiripavras, Srav Ff Seif 
BéAriov éxeivous mparrovras ipav: sre 
3 iets KaAws Toodvres Kal Kara Tas 
Kowds mpdgfes kal xara riv éudvo.av 
Kai kaTa TdAAG navra Gpevoy éxeivov 
mparrere x.7.4,, Aeschines, c. Ct. § 233 
kat paré pev evruxeis elva, ws Kal éoré, 


always to well-merited prosperity. 
Hence the comic perversion Aristoph. 
Plut. 861— 


KA. mpocépxeras yap Tis KaKds mparTov 


Ps 
Zouce 8 efvat TOU movnpod Kopparos. 
AI. v7 Ala, xaA@s roivuy mov dwdA- 
Auta. 

232. 5. wapadelypara, § 228. 
Aeschines, who prided himself on 
the propriety (v. supra § 129) of his 
language and delivery, is fond of 
criticising and mocking the tone, 
words, and action of Demosthenes. 
Compare c. Ct. § 72 od ydp épn Seiy 
(«al yap 70 phya pépynpas, ws elwe, dd 
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further aims, you have deservedly reaped ‘the fruits. But 
enough of this. 

Proceeding, I will not hesitate to say as much as this, 982 
that one who wished justly to examine and not to misrepre- 
sent an orator would not use accusations, such as you lately 
uttered, manufacturing illustrations, and apeing my words and 
attitudes—for of course the fortune of Hellas has hinged, do 
you not see? on this, that I expressed myself in one phrase 
not in another, and that I drew my hand across to the right 
instead of the left side. No; basing his inquiry on the facts 283 
themselves, he would ask what capital and what forces our 
city had when I entered upon public business, and how much 
more I accumulated for her afterwards when I became her 
director, and how the circumstances of our adversaries stood. 
After doing this, if he found I had diminished her forces, he 
would show that the guilt lay on me; but, if I had largely in- 
creased them, he would not try to rob me of my due. Since 
you, however, have evaded this duty, I will do it; and let my 
hearers watch if I-make my statements justly. 

As auxiliaries,’ then, the city possessed the islanders, and 234 
not all, but only the weakest of these; for neither Chios nor 
Rhodes nor Corcyra stood for us. She had a subsidy of 
money amounting to forty-five talents, and these had been 


Tv andiay Tov A€éyovros Gua wal Tov 
évéparos) amoppnta ris elphyns riy 
ouppaylay—§§ 166, 167 ob pépynode 
avrod Ta juapd ral dribava phyara, & 
nas nob’ ipeis @ odnpeot éxaprepetre 
dxpowpevos; Sr Epyn wapedddy ‘ dure- 
Aoupyodal ries THy wéALy, dvarerpHKact 
TIVES TA KAHPATA TOU Shpou, iwroréTpN- 
Tat TA velpa TY MpaypLaray, poppoppa- 
povpeba, ext ra creva Ties Gonep Tas 
Beddvas belpovar.’ ratra 8é ri gory, 
@ xivados; phyara # Oavpara; xa 
madiv bre KUKAy Tepidivdv ceavToy em 
Tov Phyyaros k.7T.A.—§ 209 mept 5¢ Taw 
Saxpiov Kat rou révou THs povts K.T.r. 
Demosthenes gave a home-thrust in 
reply to such criticism Fals. Leg. p. 


421 ob A€yew eiow riy xeip’ exovr’, 
Alcxivn, Set: ov GAAa mpeoBevay ciow 
THY xeipa éxovra. See infra § 280. 
It is also curious that none of the 
phrases to which Aeschines takes ex- 
ception are to be found in the extant 
speeches of Demosthenes. 

6. mavu yap is ironical (cf. Aesch. c. 
Ct. § 100), and so in keeping with ov>~ 
6pgs, for which cf. § 266. 

7. wapé, literally, ‘all along of.’ Cf. 
Isocrates Archid. § 52 twé wavroy dy 
wpodoyeiro mapa TovTov yevécbat Ti 
owrnpiay abrois, Thuc. i. 141 éxacros 
ob mapa tiv éavrov dpérccay olferas 
BrAdpew. 

233. 17. xpyoopar 7 Adyq, § 252. 


176 AHMOSOENOYS §§ 234—238. 


Aavta, Kal Tair iv mpoc~eireypeva: omdirny 6, 


inméa wAhv Tov olkelwy ovdéva. 8 dé mévTwy Kal 


poBepdraroy Kal pdr.08 trép trav éxOpady, odrot 
Taperkevdkerav TOdS TrEeptxopovs mdvras Ex Opas Ff 


235 gidrlas éyyutépw, Meyapeis, OnBaiovs, EvBoéas. 1a 


fecork of alt 
Ale Pashens ' 


Hey Tis mbdAews obTws bmpxev ExovTa, Kal ovdels 
dv %yoe mapa radr’ cimeiv dddo obdév' Ta 8 rod 
Pirirrou, mpos dv qv hpiv 6 aydv, oxepacbe Tas. 
Mp@Tov pev NPXE TOY &koAOVOObVT@Y avTos abroxpérep, 
8 raév els Tov moAEuoy péyltoToy éotT amdvtwv «i0’ 
odrot Ta SrAa elyov év tals yxepoly det ereira 
Xpnpdrov evirépet, kal Erparrev, & ddfevey avrg, ov 
mpodréyov ev Trois Whdiopaciv, ovd év 7G havepo 
Bovrevopevos, ode ypadas debyov mapavipwv, oS 
dredbuvos dv ovdevl, GAN amdrAGs adrds Seordrns, 


236 tyeudv, Kipios mdvrwv. éya 8 6 mpods TovToy ayTi- 


a > 
Treraypévos (kal yap robr éferdoa: Sixatov) rivos 
Kdpios Hv; ovdevds’ avTd yap Td Snunyopety mparor, 
x v4 ~ 5) 4 5] wv > ? > ~ “A 
ob povou pereixoy eyo, e£ toov mpovTibed vyeis rots 
map ékeivou picOapvovot Kail enol, Kal boa ovTot TreEpt- 
aA 3 “A 9 
yévowvro éuod (odd 0 eylyvero Taira, di iv ExacTov 
ah? ~ “~ ~ 
toxor mpépacww), TAO brép Trav €xOpav amfre Be- 


237 BovAevpévor. GAA Suws Ex TolovTwy éAaTT@LdTOV 


ey ovppdyous piv dpiv éroinca EvBoéas, ‘Ayxatods, 
KopiwvOiovs, OnBaiovs, Meyapéas, Aevxadious, Kepxv- 
patous, add ov pbpion pev kal mevraxicxiio §évot, 
Sicxfrrot 8 immeis dvev tav TodtTiKey duvdpewv 
ovvnxOnoay xpnudrov 6é, Samy novynOnv eya, 


238 mAclorny ouvTérccay éroinca, ef dé A€yers 7 TA 


234. 2. Before tréa Dind. has 4%. 
235. 14. After BovAevdpevos Dind. gin of &. 
inserts, in brackets, ov3’ iad tay ovKo- 


5 


10 


25 


gavrovvroyv kpvdpuevos, from the mar- 


236. 18. mp@rov =‘ to come to the 
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raised before they were due ; but not a trooper, foot or horse, 
beyond her domestic army. Next,—and this was a matter for- 
midable above everything else, and especially favourable to 
the enemy,—my opponents had made the attitude of all our 
neighbours more like hostility than friendship,—I refer to the 
Megarians, the Thebans, and the Euboeans. The means of 235 
Athens I found to amount to this, and no one can add a ? ¢., .2 nd & wm. 
single item more. Now I ask you to observe how the affairs 
of Philip, our antagonist, stood. In the first place, he held the 
sole and irresponsible command of his followers, and this is 
the greatest of all military advantages. In the next place, 
their weapons were never out of their hands. Yet again, he 
had abundant supplies of money: and he could always put in 
practice whatever measures might approve themselves to him, 
—not betraying them in decrees, not deliberating before the 
eyes of the world, not having to defend indictments for breach 
of the constitution, nor submit to a scrutiny, but, in one word, 
as sole lord, conductor and controller of all. But of what 236 
had I, who was pitted against him—for it is right to examine 
_ this—of what had I absolute control? Of nothing. For to 
take at once the mere opportunity of addressing the people, 
which was the only privilege I shared, you offered it quite as 
freely to his hirelings as to me; so, whatever motions they 
carried over my head—and these were many, be the pretext 
of each what it may—you went home having passed just so 
many resolutions in favour of your enemies. But neverthe- 287 
less, in spite of such drawbacks, I converted into allies the 
Euboeans, Achaeans, Corinthians, Thebans, Megarians, Leu- 
cadians, and Corcyraeans, from whom were collected fifteen 
thousand mercenaries and -two thousand cavalry, beside the 
citizen forces of those communities ; and I obtained a very large 


contribution of money from as many states as I could. But if 238 
point at once,’ cf. c. Lept. § 106. p. . Piet jduvnOnv. Cf. § 65. 


489. g. Aéyes. Cf. Ache c.Ct. 
237. 27. dvev, § 89. § ie TOY oP TOY WoAELOY GvAAwpPaTOV 


, 
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239 mrapéoyero. 
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apos OnBaiovs Sixata, Aloyivn, 4 Ta mpds Bufav- 
tlovs Ta mpds EvBoéas, 4 mepi tev toy vuvi dia- 
Aéyn, mpOrov pev ayvoeis drt Kal mpérepoy rev vrép 
Tov “EdAjvev éxelvov dyovicapévoy Tpinpwv, TpLaKko- 
ciwy ovody Tay Tacav, Tas Staxocias %) més mapé- 
oxeTo, Kai ovK édXaTrobcbat voulfovca ovde Kpivovea 
Tovs Tatra aupBovrcdcavras ode ayavaxtoica éri 
rovros éwparo (aicxpdv yép), dAAG Trois Oeois Exovea 
xdpiv, ef Kowvod Kwdvvouv trois “EdAnot tweptordvros 
auti Ourddo.a Tov ddAwv eis Tiy adxdvtov cwrnplay 
era Kkevas yxapl{n yxdpiras rovroisi 
avkopavTay éué. Tl yap viv Aéyels ola éxpay mpdr- 
Tew, GAN ov Tér dv évy tH wWédrE Kal tTapoy Tar 
éypages, ef mep evedéxero mapa rods tmapévras Kal- 
pots, év ols ovx boa nBovrAdueba GAN boa Soin ra 
ampdypar ea déxyerOar 6 yap dvtwvotpevos xa 
Taxd Tos Tap Hav dredavvopévovs mpocdefdspevos 
kal xpjpata mpooOjowy trnpyev Erotpos. 

"AN el viv él rois wempaypévors Katnyopias 
éxm, rf dv otecbe, ef tér euob mept rovrov a&xpiBodo- 
youpévou amnrOoy ai wédes Kal mpoaébevto Pidirie, 
kal dua EvBotas cai OnBav kat Bugavriov kipios 
Karéorn, Ti moeiy dv Ti Aéyelv TOds doePeis dv- 


§§ 238—241. 


wm 


241 Opaéirous rourovai; ov>~x ds é£edbOnoav, amnrAdOncay, 
Bovrdcuevor pel Hav elvar; efra rod pey ‘EdAno- 25 


Ta pey Sto pépn bpiv dv€Onxev, ols Foav 
drorrépw of xivbuvot, 7d 52 rpiroy pépos 
@nBaios. Hence the aptness of De- 
mosthenes’ illustration from Salamis, 
where Athens had previously contri- 
buted in the same proportion to the 
defence of Hellas. 

The Greek fleet at Salamis probably 
numbered nearer 400 than 300, though 


the different accounts are by no means 
harmonious. Herodotus (viii. 48) reck- 
ons the total fleet at 378 (the Athenian 
contingent being 180), Thucydides (i. 
74) at 400 (some MSS. have tpiraxo- 
cias), Aeschylus (Persae 338) at 310, 
Demosthenes himself, De Sym. § 29. 
p. 186, makes the combined fleet to 
consist only of 200 vessels, of which 
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you speak, Aeschines, either of strict justice to the Thebans, 
or of strict justice to the Byzantines or to the Euboeans, or 
talk at this time of day about equal contingents, in the first 
place you do not seem to know that long before this, when 
the famous triremes, three hundred in all, did battle for Hellas, 
Athens provided her two hundred,—ay, and showed no sign 
that she thought herself badly treated, nor was she seen bring- 
ing to trial those who gave her this advice or fretting on this 
account (it would have been shameful if she had), but rather 
full of gratitude to the gods, that, when an international danger 
encompassed the Hellenes, she of herself furnished twice as 
much assistance as the others towards the deliverance of all. 


179 


Then you try to do your hearers but a poor favour in tradu- 289 


cing me. For why do you now tell us what ought to have been 
done? Why did you not, as you were in Athens and pre- 
sent at our meetings, make your proposals when they were 
wanted, if indeed they were admissible during those hard 
times in which we had to accept, not all we wished, but as 
much as the situation would grant? For there, eagerly waiting, 
stood our rival in the market, ready to snap at all whom we 
rejected, and to pay a bounty too. 


But if, after all that was gained, I am subject to accusations 240 


on account of what has been done, what do you think, if, 
while I was adjusting the scales, the cities had gone off and 
closed with Philip and he had established himself as master at 
once of Euboea and Thebes and Byzantium,—what, I repeat, 
do you think these blasphemers would have done or said? 


Would they not have said that the states had been thrown 241 


over and driven away when they wished to side with us? 
‘Worse than that, Philip -has got the control of the Helles- 


too were Athenian. Arithmetical 
accuracy seems to have been denied 
to the classical mind. 

4. éxelvwv, § 71 note. 

240. 20. rl.. +l. For the repeated 
interrogative Dissen compares Phil. 
iii. § 35. p. 120, where however the 
best texts do not retain the second zi, 
which in the present case is rendered 


easier by the reiterated dy. 

sotrov. Dind. has rovray. The 
literal sense is ‘arguing precisely about 
our respective obligations.’ 

241. 24. Before awnAdOnoav Dind. 
repeats ody ws. 

25. «tra does not introduce, but is 
part of, the oratio recta. 


N 2 
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movrou dia Bufavriov éyxparis Kq@Péotnke, Kai Tis 
atoropnias ths Tay EdrAjvey Kvpios, méAepos & 
Suopos kai Bapvs eis thy “Arrixhy dia OnBaiwv Kxexéd- 
puorat, drdous 8 % OdAatTa bd Tov ex THs EvBoias 
Oppopévov AnoTav yéyovey; ovk dy tabr Erexor, 


242 Kal mwoAAd ye mpos Tovrots Erepa; movnpoy, @ dvdpes 


*"AOnvaio., movnpdy 6 ovKopdyrns del kal mavraydbev 
Bdoxavov kai ¢diralriov: robro St Kal dice Kivados 
ravOpémibv eat, ovdey ef adpyis vytés memonKds 
ovd’ €dedOepov, avrorpaytkds miO@nxos, dpovpaios Oivé- 

i 4 , X V4 3 
paos, wapdonpos pyTwp. ti yap or dewérns eis 
dvnow Axe warpio.; viv hpiv Aéyers wepi TaY Tape- 


243 AnAvObrov ; domep dv ef tis iarpds adoevoior pév 


Tois Kdpvovolv eioioy pr A€yor pnde Secxvdoar Ot ov 
dmopev~ovrat tiv vécov, ered) dé TedAEuTHTELE TIS 
aA vs , 2 ~ ype 5) A 9 4 
avrav kal Td vouifopeva adT@ hépoito, akoAovOGy emi 
TO punpa Ovegion ‘ef Td Kal Td Errolncev advOpwrros 
@ 4 > 3 2 > 
ovtoci, ovK dy ammébaver. 


Aéyets ; 7 


> 4 3 Or & Pd A lod 24) 
244 Ov roivuy odd Thy Hrrav, ei Tabry yaupias ed 


“A ~ 3 
q OTEvElY OE @ KaTApATE TpoTHKeEY, ev ovdevd TG Trap 
€pol yeyovviay evphjoere TH moe. 
Ceode. 


dh buadv éyd, ArrnOels am7HAOov Tav Tapa Pirtrimov 


ovdapod momo0, dro mpecBevtas éméudOny 


mpéoBewv, ovk Ex Oerradrias, ovx é€ "AuBpaxias, ovK 


§§ 241-244. 


5 
Io 
15 
éeuBpovrnre, eira viv 
20 
ovtwat dé Aoyi- 
25 


I. KaQéornke, sc. biAcmros, which is 
found on the margin of =. 

2. Tav..Aporav. See § 71, both 
for the sense, and also for the order 
of the words. 

242. 7. mavraydOev, i.e. whatever 
course you adopt you cannot silence 
the oveopdrvrns. 

10, wlO@yxos. Cf. Aristot. Poet. c. 26 
ws Alay ydp bwepBddAovta [i. e. carry- 


ing imitation to an extreme in tragedy] 
miOnkov 6 Muvvioxos roy KaAXunidny 
éxare?. 

Oivépaos, § 180 note. 

11. tl ydp or Seawvérys «.7.A., § 
277. 

12. Before marp{& Dind. has rp. 

243. 13. Gowep av ei implies an 
apodosis even when none is expressed. 
Here the implied apodosis is very 


“ y 
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pont by means of the Byzantines, and is master of the Greek 
corn route, and a heavy border war has been drawn into 
Attica by means of the Thebans, and the sea has become 
unnavigable on account of the privateers operating from 
Euboea’—would they not have said this? Yes, and a great 
deal else in addition to this. 
and evil-eyed and litigious as the traducer always is and under 
all conditions, this mannikin is vermin born, a creature that 
has done nothing wholesome, nothing liberal from first to last, 


an ape of the true tragedy-type, a country-fair Oenomaus, 


an orator in counterfeit. For when has your rhetorical ex- 
pertness been pressed into the service of your country?. Do 


you talk to us now about bygones? Much as if a physician, 243 


on visiting his patients while they are sick, should not state 
and prescribe the means by which they may escape from their 
malady, but, when one of them dies and the solemnities are 
being performed in his funeral procession, should walk behind 
to the tomb, and explain in detail, ‘if this man had done so 
and so he would not have died.’ Lunatic, after all that is 
past, do you dare to speak to-day? 


In the same way too, with regard to the defeat, if you 244 


glory, accursed creature, in that over which you ought to 
moan, my hearers will find that it has fallen on Athens 
in connection with nothing that was in my department, I 
ask you to reason in the following way. Wherever you 
sent me as your representative, I never to this day came away 
defeated, in any particular, by Philip’s ambassadors—not 
from Thessaly, not from Ambracia, not from the Illyrians, not 


181 


Men of Athens, vicious, vicious 242 


clear: the people would answer him, 
as I answer you now—épBpovrnre, 
e[ra viv rAéyers ; Cp. §§ 194, 214. 
Aeschines anticipates the present 
passage (for such anticipations see 
Intr. IT) in his own speech, c. Ct. § 
226 érerra émepwray pe, ws muvOdvopat, 
pédrAat, tis dy ein rovovros iarpds Sorts 
T) vooovvr, peragds pev dodevovrre 
pndty avpBovAedoa, reAevrydavros 3e 


avrov é\Oay els ra évara defior mpds 
Tovs olxeious & émrndevoas tyiijs 
éyévero, and replies that Demosthenes 
prevented or frustrated all good ad- 
vice. The death meant is of course the 
death of Hellenic freedom. 

17. dv@pwaros. Dind. reads dvO panos. 

244. 20. frrav, Chaeronea. 

23. otSapod «.7.A, Cf. Aeschines, c. 
Ct. § 256, 


éf “IAupiay, ob mapa tov Opaxav Baciréwv, odK ex 
Bugavriov, ox dAdobev ovdapdbev, od Ta TErEVTAIA 
éx OnBav, ddd’ év ols kparnOciey of mpécBes adrob 
245 76 Adyo, Tavra Trois Grdas emi@y KarecTpépero. Tair 
ody dmaireis wap épod, Kai ovK aicytve: Tov avrov 5 
els Te padaxiay oxémrov Kal Tis Pirimmov duvd- 
peas afiay Eva dvra xpeittw yevéoOar; Kal Taira 
Trois Aéyots ; Tivos yap aAdou KUpLos Hy eyo; ov yap 
THs ye éxdorou wWuyis, ovde THS TUXNS TY Tapara- 
, p) a ? ¥”) 9 “A IA 
Eapévov, ovde THS oTparnyias, AS Eu amaireis evOdvas: 10 
246 obrw cKaids ef. dAAA piv oy y dv 6 pyTap Urev- 
duvos ein, macay éféracw AapBdvere ov Tapatroopat. 
2 e 3 a . 20.4 ) , 
tiva ovv éoTt Tatra; ideiy Ta mpdypara apybpeva 
Kai mpoacbécOat kal mpoemreiy Trois ddAols. Tadra 
mwémpaxTai pot. Kat ert Tas éxactayxod Bpaduriras 15 
ékvous adyvoias didovexias, & modwriKa Tals modeot 
mpbceotiv amdoas Kal avayKkaia adpaprypara, rad’ 
as els Adora ovoTeiAal, Kal Tobvavtion eis Gudvotay 
kai didiav kal rob r& Séovra troveiy dppjy mpotpérrat. 
af , 3 \ , id 
kal tatrd pot mdvra memolnrat, Kal ovdeis py moO 20 
247 eipn kat éue oddey AraGOer. et Tolvyy Tis Epoiro 
évrwodv, ticot Ta wAciora Pidummos dv Karémpage 
Oioxjoaro, mdvres av elroy TO oTparorédm Kai TO 
Oiddvat kal diapbeipev rods eri trav mpaypdrov. 
ovkody Tov pey Ouvdpewy ore KUpios ovO Hyyenov fy 25 
> ? 4 3 L 4 lA ~ A ~ UA 
éyd, dare ovd 6 Abyos TaY KaTa Taira mpaybérTov 
mpos eué. Kal phy r@ SiadOapivat xphpaciv 7 pr 
Kexpadtynka Pirlrov: aomep yap 6 wvovpevos vevixnke 


1. PaowAéwv, i.e. Teres and Cerso- Ct. § 175) says that Demosthenes 


bleptes. freely confessed to cowardice. 
3. & ols, guibus in locis, Dissen: Io. Tis orpamylas . . ev@uas. 
but see on éy ols § Ig. Aesch. c. Ct. § 146. 


245. 6. padaxlav. Aeschines (c. 246. 12. wacav, § 7. 
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from the Thracian kings, not from Byzantium, nor from any 
other place whatsoever, nor, last of all, from Thebes: but 
whatever points his ambassadors lost in diplomacy, these he 
retrieved by armed invasion. Do you then require an ac- 245 
count of military operations from me? Are you not ashamed 
when you ridicule a man for his cowardice, and yet require 
that the same man should, single-handed, win a victory over 
Philip’s power? ay, and that I should achieve it by words? 
For what else could I command? Not the lives, at any rate, 
of each soldier, nor the fortune of those who took the field 
with us, nor the performance of the general’s duties—though 
of the last you require an account from me, so crasg are you. 
Of course you are free, my hearers, to examine me in any way 246 
on points where an orator may be responsible. I do not depre- 
cate that. What, then, are the duties of a public orator? To 
’ watch a situation in its growth and to make his timely obser- 
vations known in time to the rest of his countrymen. These 
duties, then, have been fulfilled by me. Still further, the ever 
active influences of tardiness, hesitancy, ignorance, and animosity 
—errors which are inherent in all free states, as states, and un- 
avoidable,—he should confine to their most limited spheres ; 
and, on the other hand, should impel his countrymen to unan- 
imity and friendship and to a forwardness in the performance 
of duty. All this also has been done by me, and no one will 
ever find anything left undone in my province. Yet, further, 247 
ask whomsoever you please by what means Philip carried out 
~ most of his successful measures, and you will find all to answer 
that it was by his army and by his bribery and corruption of 
leading men. Of our military forces, then, I was neither lord 
nor leader; so that the consideration of what was done in the 
field does not affect me: And, what is more, in the battle- 
ground of corruption against incorruptibility I have gained a 
victory over Philip; for, just as the bidder has vanquished the 
AapBadvere. Dind. has AduBave. & Adyos .. mpds épé, § 44. 
Ig. mpotpépar, sc. rds méAEs. kata taita, i.e. xara riy orparn- 
21. Dind. has 76 before xar’ épé. yiay. 


247. 26. 908’, i.e. as I had not the 28. & dvovpevos, § 239. 
power I have not the responsibilitye</—~ . 
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§§ 247-249. 


rov AaBébvra, édv mplnrat, obras 6 pi) AaBady Kal dia- 


pOapeis vevixnxe Tov a@vobpevov. Bore aATTHTOS 7 
mots TO KAT epeé. 

“A peév toivey éyo mapecxéuny .cis 7d Sdixaios 
To.aira ypddew rTotrov mepi éuov, mpds moAdoils Eré- 
pos Taira kal wapamAjowa tovros éoriv, & 8 oil 
adres dpeis, Tatt On rA€La. 
evOds 6 Ofjpos, eidas kat éwpaxds mdvta boa empar- 
Tov éyé, év avrois Tots Setvois Kal goBepois éuBe- 
Byxds, qvik’ obS dyvepovical rt bavpacrév jy rods 
ToAAovs mpos éué, mp@rov pev mepl cwrnplas Tis 
mobrews Tas euds yvdpas éxetporéve, kal mdévO boca 
Ths pudakis Evexa empdrrero, h Sidrafis tov pvdAd- 
Kov, ai Tdppot, Ta eis Ta Telxn yxphpata, dia Tor 
éuav npiopdrov éylyvero trea aipotpevos oitdynv 
éx mévrov ene exepordvncey 6 Sypos. 
Taira ovotdyrwy ois iy émipedts Kax@s Eue toteiy, 
kal ypadas evOdvas eicayyeAlas, mdévta Tabr éma- 
yovTwy pot, ov dt éavtay 76 ye mpOrov, GAA Ot ov 
pédio® tredduBavoy dyvojcerOa (tore yap Syrov 
kal péuvnobe bri rods mpdrovs yxpbvovs Kata TIVv 
huepay éxdorny éxpwopnv éyd, Kal ovr drévoia 
2woikdéouvs obre cvKopavrla Piroxpdrovs obre Atdy- 
dov kai Meddvrov pavia ott EAN ovdty dreiparoy jv 
Tovros Kat épuod), év toivyy rovros mao paddiora 


5 
peTad yap riv pdxny 
10 
15 
kal pera 
20 
25 


1. Before StagOapels Dind. has un dé 
. instead of wai. The meaning would 
be the same with either; as the con- 
junctive «al is often used where in 
English we should employ a disjunc- 
tive particle. 

2. aqtrytos, i.e. I was not #rrav 
TOY XpnpaToy. 

248, 5. For rodrov Dind. has rov- 


rovi, which would point a little more 
clearly to Ctesiphon. ° 

g. €v.. hoBepots. Referring to this 
time Demosthenes says, c. Aristog. § 
11. p. 803 ris méAcws imep adray THY 
édapav eis xivduvoy péyioroy KaTaKe- 
kAELLEevns. 

10. iv=Hy dy, cf. §§ 196, 306. 

11. mp@rov pév, § 1 note. 
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receiver of the price, if he make his purchase, in the same way 
a man who has rejected the price and resisted corruption has 
vanquished the bidder. Thus, looking only at me, the state 
has suffered no defeat. 
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The grounds, therefore, which I furnished to enable my 248 


client to make these propositions concerning me with justice, 
are, in addition to many others, these or similar to these; 
but the other justifications which you, the nation, furnished, I 
will now proceed to state. Immediately after the battle, 
when the people had the evidence of their own eyes for all 
I did, though they stood in the very heart of danger and terror, 
at an hour when it would not have been wonderful that the 
multitude should have been a little inconsiderate to me, in the 
first place they voted my resolutions for the salvation of the 
city, and everything which was done in our self-defence, the 
disposition of the guards, the digging of the trenches, the ex- 
penditure on the walls, took place in consequence of my 
decrees ; and yet again, when they were appointing a special 
corn-commissioner, they elected me out of the whole number. 


And when, after this, those joined issue with me who were 249 


concerned to do me a mischief, and when they launched 
against me indictments, scrutinies, impeachments, and all these 
weapons, not in their own person, at any rate at first, but in 
the persons of those behind whom they conceived they would 
most easily be concealed—for I imagine you know, or re- 
member, that during the earlier periods I was put on trial 
daily and all day long, and that neither the desperation of a 
Sosicles, nor the malignity of a Philocrates, nor the madness of 
a Diondas or a Melantus, nor anything else, was left untried 
by them against me—in all these dangers, chiefly by the kind- 


15. ovrdvyy, i.e. one of the extra- 


ordinary officers appointed, in times 
of scarcity (orrodeia:), to take special 
measures for the supply of corn. 

249. 17. ovotavrev. It is hard to 
decide whether this means ‘ combining 
with one another,’ or ‘joining issue 
with me’ (cf. § 18). 

18. wavra tadra, Asyndeton is com- 


mon with such ‘rounding phrases,’ 
both in Greek and Latin: cf. § 219 
note. 
23. 2worxAéous 
both unknown. 
Puoxpdrovs of Eleusis, not the 
Philocrates of § 17, etc., who was of 


agnus. 
AuvovSov, § 222. 


. . MeAdvrov are — 
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250 Tov Ta eopka dikacTav. 


AHMOSOENOYS 


pev Sta tods Oeovds, Sedrepov S& dt tpas Kai rods 
Gdovs "AOnvaiovs éowfsuny. 


Kal dAnbés éort kal drip Tov 


dtxkaiws' ToitTo yap 
Opw@poKkétoy Kal yvév- 
ovKoby év pev ols eiony- 

la > 3 4 2 , A 
yedrAOunv, br amevrndiferOE pov kal 7d pépos Tar 
Wider Trois Sidkovow od peredidore, ror’ exyngiferbe 
Ta dpiord pe mpdrrew év ols dt tas ypadas dré- 
x ‘ , S %\7 9 , 

gevyov, Evvoua kal ypdgew Kal Néyew aredecxvipny 
év ols d€ tas edbtivas éreonpatverbe, Stxalws kal 
adwpodoxytas mévra wempayxOal por mporwpodoyeire. 
totTay ody obras éxévrav ti mpootKkoy 4 Tt Sixasoy 
fv Tots br’ éuod mempaypévas Oéc0at tov Krnoipavra 
dvoua, ovx 6 Tov Sjpov édpa TiOEmevov, ovx 8 Tods 
dpopoxétas dixkaords, ovx 3 Thy adAnOeay Tapa woot 
BeBatotcar ; 


251 Nai, dnotv, ddd\a 7d TOO Kepddou xadédy, 7d pnde- 


play ypagiy pevyew. xal vi Al eddaysdv ye, adda 
Ti paddAov 6 tmoAddkis pev dvydv pndewdmore 8 éfe- 
Aeyyx Gels ddix@y ev éyxAnpate ylyvour dv dia Tobro 
dixalws ; kairo. mpos ye Todrov, dvdpes “AOnvaior, 
kai 73 rod Kedddouv kaddv eizeiy tort poe ovdepiay 
yap wémor eypdyyaré pe ovd edlwge ypadyy, dore 
b7d aot ye dporSynuat pndev civat tod Kepddov 
Xelpwy modirns. 


§§ 249-252. 


ad 
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252 


lavrayxdbev pey roivuy dy ris i8o thy dyve@po- 


25 


oovnv avTod Kali tiv Backaviay, ovy fkiota 8 ad 


2. TOUT, i.e. Td ue cw(ecOa. 

3. GAnGés seems to be used in the 
rare sense of ‘ demanded by the truth,’ 
‘correct,’ ‘ equitable,’ much as verumnz 
sometimes = aeguum in the Latin 
dramatists. 

250. 10. mpoowpodoyeire. The 
simple verb is used (as in Aesch. c. 


Ct. 59) of the Aoy:orai conceding the 
accuracy of accounts ; hence the force 
of the preposition is ‘ you further con- 
ceded.’ Cf. mpoodeira: § 113. 

11. For mpooyKxovDind. has zpoojner. 

251. 16. Nat ‘is fundamentally con- 
nected with a negative idea..in the 
Orators, at any rate, it is never met 
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ness of the gods, but, under Providence, by your kindness and 
that of the rest of the Athenians, I was ever delivered. And 
rightly so: for that was both correct and to the honour of the 
jurors who had sworn to obey the laws and had brought in 
conscientious verdicts. 
ment, when you voted my acquittal and did not grant my 
prosecutors their minimum of the ballots, you then and there 
voted that I acted for the best; in the same way, where I was 
absolved on the indictments, it was demonstrated that my pro- 
posals and speeches were constitutional; and where at the 
audits you continued to sign and seal my accounts, you also 
conceded that everything had been done by me with justice 
and integrity. All this being so, what name was it proper or 
just that Ctesiphon should apply to my conduct? Was it not 
the name which he saw applied by the people? Was it not 
the name which he saw applied by the jurors on their oath? 
Was it not the name which he saw confirmed by the sense of 
truth in the hearts of all? 


187 


Thus, where I was under impeach- 250 


Ay, he tells us, but the experience of Cephalus was honour- 251 


able, namely, that he was defendant to no indictment. Yes, 
and Heaven knows that it was fortunate too. But why in 
justice should one who has been acquitted many times, and 
never yet convicted of misdemeanour, lie under reproach any 
the more on that account? And, indeed, as far as Aeschines is 
concerned, I also, men of Athens, may boast of the honour- 
able experience of Cephalus; for he never till this day laid, or 
pleaded, any indictment against me, so that on his admission 
at least I have been no whit a worse citizen than Cephalus, 


Thus, while‘one may remark, in every act of his, his un-252 
gentleness and malignity, yet they are most marked in the 


with in a strictly affirmative significa- 
tion.” (Shilleto, De Fals. Leg. App. 


-) 
a1. td rou KepdAovn.7.A. Cf. Aesch. 


c. Ct. § 194. For Cephalus, v. § 
2 


Ig. 
+d ..eaXdv. xadrdv is predicative 
in the first instance, but in the second 
is used substantively. It would be 


conceivably possible to take it sub- 
stantively the first time also, the con- 
struction being like xairos wat tovro 
§ 123, but for ebSa:pndv ye. 

252. Aeschines, throughout his 
speech, presses the point that Demo- 
sthenes was unlucky himself and the 
cause of ill-luck in others: compare 
c. Ct. § 114 cupBéBnxev aire, Srou dy 


188 


AHMOZOENOYS 


av mepl THs TUxNs dteAEXOn, eyd 8 Gros pév, doris 
dvOpwros av avOpdéirw réynv mpodépet, dvinroy hyod- 
par iy yap 6 BéAriota mpdrrew vouifay Kat apiorny 
€xelv oldpevos ovK older, el peved toradTn péxpe TIS 


€ ? “A N ? 4 “A 
EgTEpas, TS xpi) Tepl TavTnS AEye 7 


TOS ovetdi- 
(ev érépw ; émredt S obros mpds moAdois dAAols Kal 
epi TovTay virepnddves xpitat TO Abyo, oKepacd 
@ dvdpes “AOnvaior cal Oewpyjoate bom Kal adn Oé- 


orepoy kai dvOpwmriwadrepov eye mrepi THS TYXNS TOUTOV 


253 diadexOjoopa, éyad tiv Tis mbAcws Toxny ayabhy 


~ af? A “A 
hyobpat, kal Tad ép@ Kai tov Ala riv Awdwvaiov 
viv pavrevopevov, Thy pévToe Tov TdvTav avOpérrar, 
) viv éméxet, xadery Kai dewyy' tis yap Enver 
9 tis BapBdpwy od mo\A@y Kakdv éy TE Tapévtt 


254 mereiparat; TO pev Toivuy mpoedéoOar Ta KddAXAOTA 


kat 76 Tav oinbévtay “EdAjveyv, «i mpbowro huas, év 
evdaipovia Sidfew, adtay dpewov mpdrrew Ths aya- 
Ons roxns Ths wbAews elvat TiOnp’ 7d Sé mpooKpovaat 
kat py wavO ds nBovrAducO jpiv ovpBijvar tas Tov 
&ddov avOpadrav toyns 7d emtBddXAov ép Huds pépos 


255 perecAndévar vopifw tiv wédw, tiv & diay roxnv 


THY Eunv Kal Thy évds huav éexdorov ev Tois idios 
égerdfew Sixaoy elvat vopifw, eye pév obrwat rept 
Tis ToxnS a£iO, dpOas Kal Sixaiws, os EuavT@ SoKa, 


vopifm d& Kai tpiv’ 6 dt ray iSiay rixny Thy epi 


§§ 252-255. 


5 


25 


mpoodynra dvipds t&idrov 4h Suvdorou 
h wéAews Snuoxparoupévns, rovtow éxa- 
aTous dvdros Kakois mepBadAAEy, and 
again § 158. 

7. UTepnavs .. 7 Adye, § 233. 

253. 10. dya@Hv. See the verses 
of Solon quoted in Fals. Leg. pp. 421, 
422. 

12. After tptv (Dind. #yiv) the vul- 
gate had kai rdv ’AméAAw Tov Tviov, 


in which reading the «ai before rov 
Aia means ‘ both.’ 

254. 17. Before atraév Dind. has 
rovrov: but, forthe emphatic position 
of airwy at the beginning of the clause, 
compare § 13 ad fin. 

18. 16 8¢ mpooKpodeat is not strictly 
parallel in construction to the previous 
TO mpoedAéaOa, which is the direct sub- 
ject to the infinitive efva:r,as § 5870 .. 
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language he employed about fortune. For my part, as a 
general rule, I consider any human being who casts fortune 
into the teeth of a fellow man, to be a fool—for as a thing of 
which the best satisfied man, the man who thinks he possesses 
it in its best form, cannot be sure that it will abide till evening 
without change, how dare we speak of it or with it reproach 
another? Yet, since Aeschines speaks in tones of arrogance 
on this, too, as well as many other subjects, I ask you, men of 
Athens, to watch and judge how much more correctly and 
more naturally than my opponent I shall treat the question of 
fortune. 
see that Zeus himself of Dodona proclaims this to you by 
oracle. The fortune, however, of mankind as a whole, which 
now prevails, I consider to be hard and terrible. For what 
Hellene or what non-Hellene has not experienced many evils 


189 


I consider the fortune of Athens to be good; and 12538 


in the present? Thus, on the one hand, I reckon as part 254 


of the good fortune of Athens the fact that she deliberately 
chose the path of honour, and is now better off than the very 
Hellenes who fancied that by sacrificing us they would be 
secure in happiness: on the other hand, in so far as she met 
with obstacles and everything did not fall out as we wished, I 
consider she has but shared the common fortune of the world 
in the proportion allotted to us. 
and that of each one of us I think it right to examine in the 
light of our private histories. For my part I hold to these 
tenets concerning fortune—rightly and justly, as I myself 
think, and I trust you do too. He, on the contrary, makes 


KeXedoa is to Kowowveivy (being there 20. 76 émPadXov .. pépos, § 272. 


My private fortune, however, 255 


only reiterated by «al rovro). But 7d 
mpooxpovoa here hangs more loosely 
on the construction: ‘as far as con- 
cerns our disasters, I think Athens has 
shared the general ill-luck to the 
allotted extent.’ 
perecAnpéva forbids the tempting ren- 
dering: ‘her disasters I think Athens. 
has received as her fair share of the 
world’s ill-luck.’ 


The preposition nD 


255. 24. af@ is used in the philo- 
sophic sense, ‘I postulate. df:a=—J 
think, is never used without a comple- 
ment (éyw pev ov dfi@ c. Lept. § 12. 
p. 460 is not an instance), and hence 
in one MS. we find ovuvdoxeiy after 
Tuxns, no doubt intended as the sup- 
plement supposed to be wanting here, 

épaut® Soxd, § 53 note. 

25. vopllo Sé kat ipiv, sc. Soxeiv. 
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THs Kowhs THs moAEews Kupiwrépay elval gdnot, Tv 
puxpay Kal gatAnv tis adyabys Kal peyddAns, kal 
mas evi TOUTO yeve Oa: ; 

Kai phy ei ye tiv éuny roynv wdvros eferdgew 
Aicyxivn mpoatpel, mpos tiv cavrod oxére, Kav edpys 
tiv éunv BerAtlo Tis cfs, waica: AowWopovpevos avrf. 
oxérre: Toivuy evOds é€ apyxfis. Kai pov mpds Atds 
pndepiay oyxpébtynta Karayv@ pndeis, 
ef Tis wreviay mpomnraxifel, voby exe Hyodpat, otr 


éya yap otr 


et tis €v adOdvois rpadels emi Trott cepviverat’ 
aXN’ bd THS TovTovl Too yarerod BrAacdnpias Kal 
oukogpaytias eis Tovodrous Aéyous éuminrey dvayKd- 
(opat, ois €x Tay évovtoy as dv Stvopat perpidrara 
xphoopan, 

"Epol pev roivuv omnptev, Aicxivn, madi rd mpoc- 
nkovta diacKarelia, Kai tye boa xpi Tov pydey 
alaxpov mojoovra dv evdeav, éedOdvre d& éx maldor 
akédovba rovTois mpdrrew, xopnyeiv, Tpinpapxeir, 
elageperv, pndeuids giroriplas pyre idias pyre dn- 
fooias dirodeitrer Oat, GAAG Kal TH WédAE Kal Tots 
pidros xpyoipor elvat, ered) St mpds Ta Kowd mpoo- 
eAOeiy EdoFE prot, rovabra morredpata édécOat Sore 
kal bd tis marpidos Kai i &Adwv ‘Ever today 
TodAdkis eoteghavacbat, Kai pndé rods ExOpods byas, 
os ob Kadd y Fv & mpoedrdSunv, émiyerpeiy A€yev, 


§§ 255-258. . 


258 éya pev 8% ToatTn ovpBeBioxa réyxn, Kal WOAN dv 


256. 4. wavrws, if taken with éfe- 
ra¢ev, would =‘in every way.’ But it 
is better taken with mpoaipei, ‘ abso- 
lutely resolved.’ 

8. Wuxpérynta might mean either 
‘coldness of heart,’ or ‘silliness,’ the 
latter being probably the sense in- 
tended here; cf. vovw exe. 


257. On the following sections 
see Life. 

15. After mat8{ Dind. has pey dvre 
gorray eis, and these words seem neces- 
sary to preserve the symmetry of the 
construction. 

18. xopnyetv. The duties of the 
Xopnyés were to collect, maintain, and 
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my personal fortune to be more dominant than the general 
fortune of the state, the small and mean than the good and 
grand. But how could this arrive? 


And now, Aeschines, since you are absolutely resolved to 256 


examine my fortune, look at it in comparison with your own ; 
and if you find that mine is superior to yours cease to inveigh 
against it. Look at our fortunes, therefore, from the outset. 
And, in the name of Heaven, let no one set me down as 
frivolous. In my own heart I credit with sense neither those 
who make a butt of poverty nor those who, because they have 
been bred in affluence, plume themselves on that; but I am 
driven by the defamations and calumnies of my unfeeling 
opponent to drop into discussions on such topics. These, 
however, I will treat as modestly as I may under present pos- 
sibilities. 


In my case then, Aeschines, I had the advantage, as a child, 257 


of suitable schools and of the possession of as much means 
as one must have who is to do no degrading action through 
destitution. When I passed from childhood it was my privi- 
lege to act in accordance with my early life, to provide the 
expense of choruses and of triremes, to contribute the war tax, 
and to be backward in no honourable competition either social 
or national, but of service both to my country and my friends. 
When I decided to apply myself to public affairs, I was enabled 
to choose such courses of policy that I have frequently been 
crowned both by my own state and by many of the other 
Hellenes; and that not even you, my enemies, attempt to say 
that the principles I adopted were not at any rate honourable. 


Such then is the fortune which has attended me through my 258 


pay a chorus, to provide a trainer, and 
to furnish all the costumes. The 
cost of doing this well might amount 
to nearly a talent. The reward was 
social reputation, and a tripod—for 
the latter the xopyyés in many cases 
had to pay himself. Demosthenes 


volunteered the service for his tribe, 
Pandionis. Eis general habit of lavish 
expenditure is attacked by Aeschines, 
c. Ct. § 173. 

18. tpinpapxetv. See § 99, and note 
on § 102. 
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AHMOZOENOYS 


exov Erep elmeiv epi adris mapadelra, pudaTrépevos 
7d AuTAcal Tia év ois cepvivopat. a6 8 6 cepvurve- 
fevos avip Kat diamtiwoy rovs dAXovs oKémet pos 
Tavrny mola Twi Kéxpnoat Toy, St Rv mais pey ov 
pera moddAns évdclas erpdgdns, dua TO warpi ampds 
7T@ Siarkadelw mpocedpedor, 75 pédAav TpiBov Kal Ta 
Bd0pa onoyyifwy Kal Té maidaywyeiov Kopéy, oikérou 
Tag, ovk édevbépou mraidds Exar, avijp dé yevopevos 
Ti PNTpl TeAovVoN Tas BiBAous aveylyvwokes Kal TAAAG 
cuverkev@pod, Thy pev viKta veBpifwy Kal Kparn- 
pi{av Kai Kabaipwy rods TedXovpévous Kal dmropdrrov 
7T® THAG Kal Tois mirvpots Kal aviorads aid Tob Ka- 
Oappod Kedevwv Néyewy ‘ Epuyov Kaxév, eXpoy dpetvor, 
éml 7G pndéva werrore TydLKoDT dAOAV~EaL cELvUYd- 
pevos (kai &ywye vopifor ph yap olec® adriv pbéy- 
yeoOat pev obrw péya, ddoAv ew 5 odx trréphapmpor), 
éy 88 rails huépais rods Kadods Oidoous kyav Sid Tov 
6day, TODS EcTEhavapévovs TO papdbw Kal TH A€EdKN, 
Tovs dpets Tods trapeias OAiBov Kal brép Tis Kepadts 
aiwpov, kal Body evot caBoi, Kal emopxovpevos ins 
drrns drrns ins, tEapxos Kal mponyeuov Kal KiTTO- 
gopos Kal ALkvopbpos Kal roradra imd Trev ypadiov 
mporayopevopevos, picboy AapnBdver tovtav evOpuTrra 
Kal oTpemrovs Kai vefrara, éb ois tis ovK dv as 


§§ 258—260. 
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258. 7. tadsaywyeiov may mean, 
as the context would rather suggest, 
the ‘school-room.’ The madayaryés, 
however, was, at Athens, merely the 
slave who attended boys to school. 
Hence tadayoryetov would most lite- 
rally signify the room in which these 
attendants waited for their young 
masters. 

259. Of the mysteries into which 
Aeschines’ mother initiated her novices 
little is known beyond that which can 


be gathered from this passage. That 
they had much to do with Dionysus 
is probable: xparnpi{wv would seem 
tou mean ‘passing round the mixing- 
bowl,’ and fawn-skins (veBpi(wv) were 
wom at the Dionysiac orgies. That 
they were of Phrygian origin is sug- 
gested by evot, and by Safot, which is 
said to be a vocative of the name of a 
Phrygian deity, otherwise called 2a- 
Baios, and also by arrns (of which 
ins is said to be a synonym) if the 
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life; and, although I might find myself able to say much more 
about it, I omit to do so, taking care not to offend any one 
by my boasts. But I call upon you, the boaster, who void 
your rheum upon the rest of the world, to enquire, in com- 
parison with my fortune, what kind of fortune you have en- 
joyed. A fortune thanks to which, as a child, you were bred 
amid plentiful lack of means, sitting in company with your 
father as an attendant at the school, grinding the ink and 
sponging the benches and sweeping the schoolroom, per- 
forming the office of a menial, not of a freeborn child! A259 
fortune thanks to which, when you became a man, you read 
the books to your mother during her initiations and helped 
her in the rest of her mummeries! By night you clothed the 
novices in fawn-skins, and drenched them from the mixing- 
bowl, and purified them and rubbed them down with clay and 
bran, and, as you raised them up, after the purification, bade 
them say, ‘I have escaped the evil, I have found the better 
way, boasting that no one hitherto raised the sacrificial scream 
so splendidly! And I well believe it: for let not my hearers260 
imagine that he can now utter such magnificent tones with- 
out having been brilliantly able to raise the sacrificial scream. 
Then, in the day time, you busied yourself with leading your 
well-graced crew, crowned with fennel and white poplar, 
through the streets, squeezing the puff-adders and elevating 
them above your head, and shouting, ‘ Evoe saboe,’ and danc- 
ing to the cry, ‘Hyes Attes Attes Hyes,’ saluted, by the old 
crones, as first-musician, master-of-ceremonies, ivy-wearer, fan- 
bearer, and similar titles, receiving, as guerdon for these ser- 
vices, sops and twists and fresh flat-cakes, on the strength of 


word has any connection with Attis. ‘fawn-skinned’ your novices. 


But that they belonged to a disre- 
putable superstition favoured by the 
lowest orders is pretty clear from the 
tone of the whole passage. 

Io. kpatnpif{wv. Compare Fals. Leg. 
§§ 221-2. p. 403 To pev & apxis 
Tas BiBAouvs dvaytyvwoKkovTad oe TH 
pntpt rerovcy, kal raida éyra év Ogoots 
kat peOvosa dyvOpwmos Kadwdovpevov 
K.T.A. KpatnpiCwy and veBpifwv are 
only found here. Probably they are 
transitive: you ‘punch-bowled’ and 


260. 15. pi yap «.7.A., v. § 13 note. 

P0éyyeoOar. For Aeschines’ voice 
cf. §§ 280, 291, 313. 

21. kirrodépos. Dind. (from a cor- 
rection in =) has «toropdpos =‘ bearer 
of the casket’ containing the sacred 
emblems. 

24. vehAata, as described by Harpo- 
cration, are a sort of plum-cake, but 
the word would more naturally signify 
‘ fresh rolls.’ 
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263 rowovTay Kivdvvwv es Sethods oKOTTELS. 


AHMOZOENOYS 


adAnOes atrév eddaipovioge Kal Thy adrod ToynNV ; 


261 erred? 8 eis rods Onporas eveypddns émwcdijmore, &@ 


yap Totro, éredn y éveypddns, evOéws 7d KddANCTOV 
efeAéE@ Tv Epywv, ypapparevery Kal birnpereiv Tots 
apxcdiors. 
& A A aN , b 4 
@ tov Gd\A\wv KaTnyopeis avTos toljoas, ov KaTH- 

\ 4) > Q\ A oe , can \ 
aoxuvas pa Ai ovdéy rev mpotmrnpypévay TO pera 


262 Taira Biw, ddrAa pucOdcas adbrév Tois Bapvorévo.s 


émtkadoupévots éxeivois varoKpitais, ZywtrAm Kal Lo- 
kpdret, érpitaywviores, oixa Kai Bérpus Kal éddas 
avAXéyov Ootrep érapaovns ex Tey adoTpiov xwpior, 
TrElw AapBdvav ard TovTaY 7 TaV aydvwr, ods dpeEis 
mept THS Wryxts Hnyoviferbe Tv yap domovdos Kai 
akjpuxros tly mpods rods Oearads mébAEuos, Oh ov 
MOANA Tpavpar eiAngdas eikdrws Tods deipovs TOV 
GAG yap 
mapels ov THY Teviav airidoair dy Tis, Wpds avTa Ta 
Tob Tporrov cov Badiobipat Karnyophpara. Tolavrny 
yap etAouv moXrelav, érerdy more Kal Tobr émré 
co rojoat, dt iv edrvxovons pev THS marpidos Aaya 
Biov E(ns Sedids Kat tpéuwv Kal det mAnyjoerOat 
mpoadokav éb ois cavt@ ourpdes adtxodvtt, ev ois & 


nrvxnoav of ado, Opacdrs av bh admrdvtav arpa. 


264 kalrot doTis xiAiwy TrodkiTav amobavivtav ebdppnoe, 


Ti ovros Trabeivy md Tov (dvTov Sikatés Ear ; moAAG 


? e > ? “ a4 ‘ > “A ? b) 
Tolvuy ETEp ElmEely EXwV TEpl avToU Trapadeiyw: ov 


§§ 260—264. 


as & dmndd\dyns more Kal rovrov, rdv0 5 


15 


25 


261. 2. dmwcSyorte, § 21. 

éretdy 8. Dind. has éred) 8 
ou. 
4. ypapparevev. See on § 127. 

262. 8. atrév=cavurdv, which is 
read by Dind. 

11. émwpevys is a very rare word. 
It probably means one who bought up 


‘garden-produce, which he sold at a 


profit. Aeschines sold the fruit flung 
at him, and ‘pocketed the affront.’ 
The vigour with which an Athenian 
audience expressed its opinion of a 
bad actor (and especially of Aeschi- 
nes) is pictured Fals. Leg. § 389. p. 
449 éfeBddAAere adrov Kai éfecupirrere 
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which who could not heartily congratulate himself and his 
fortune? And when at length you were enrolled among the 261 
members of a deme, by means best known to yourself—for I 
waive that—when, however, you were enrolled, you immedi- 
ately picked out the most honourable of occupations, that of 
scribe and underling to the petty magistrates. ‘Then, when, 
some time or other, you emerged from this state also, having 
yourself done everything of which you accuse others, heaven 
knows that you disgraced none of your precedents by your 
subsequent life ; but, having hired yourself out to those actors 262 
who were surnamed ‘Groaners,’ Simylus and Socrates, you 
played third to them, amassing figs and grapes and olives, like 

a fruiterer supplied from other people’s gardens, getting more 
from these presents than from your dramatic contests, in which 
you contended for your lives. For there was a war, broken 
neither by truce nor parley, between you and the spectators, 
from whom you received many wounds, and so naturally scoff 

at those who are inexperienced in such perils as cowards. 
However, having dismissed those matters for which one might 263 
hold poverty responsible, I will proceed at once to my com- 
plaints against your character. You chose such a public life, 
when at length it occurred to you to engage in this career also, 
that, as its consequence, when, on the one hand, your country 
enjoyed good fortune, you lived the life of a hare, fearful and 
trembling and always expecting to be struck for the crimes 

of which you knew yourself guilty; while, on the other hand, 
where the rest of the nation were unfortunate, you have shown | 

a bold face to the world. And yet, when a man was em-264 
boldened because a thousand of his fellow-countrymen had 
been slain, what is he fit to suffer at the hands of the sur- 
vivors? Although, therefore, I am able to say much more 


é Trav Ocdrpow Kai pdovoy ov xware- other things, require that duets should 


Aevere, mot refer to Aeschines, Symilus, and 
12. After amd rovrwv Dind. has Socrates, and that is impossible. 
Tpavpara, But = omits the substan- Gyovwv, There is a suggestion of 


tive, which probably crept into the two meanings of dydyv, (1) contest, 
other MSS. from the next sentence. (2) stage-play. 

Its insertion is only justified by ela- 16. oxatrrets, V. On § 245. 

borate explanations, which, among 263. 22, év ols 8’, § 323. 
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265 


266 


AHMOZOENOYS 


F 3 
yap ba dv dei~aipe mpocdyr aicxpa tovr Kal dveidn, 
~ los ‘ 3 
wdvr oipa Seiy evyepos Aéyev, GAN Soa pndey 
aicypéy éoriv elmeiy Epol. 
b 
"Egéracoy toivuy map GAAndAa Ta col Kadpol Be- 
y v4 A A 9 ? L > b] 7 
Biwpéva, mpdos, pi mixpas, Aloyivn efr épernoov 
> “A 
TouvTovol Tiy ToTépov TUyny av EdoLO ExacTos avTar. 
edidackes ypdppara, éyo 8 édoirav. érédeus, eyo & 


éredovpnv, ‘éypappdreves, éya 8 Axxdnolagor, érpt- 


tayovioreas, éyoa & eedpovy. é£émimres, ya 8 éav- 


A 5) A 
pittov, tmép tav éxOpev meroNiTevoat Tavra, éy@ 


& imtp tis warpidos. €@ TaAAa, GAAG vuvi THpepov 
éya pey vmep Tod oredavwbjvar Soxipdgopat, Td Oe 
pn® ériody addixeiv dvapodr6ynpat, col 8& cvxopdvrn 
pev elvat Soxeivy bmdpye, kivduvedas Sé eire det ao’ 
éru TovTO mroteiy, cir On wemavcba pi peradrtaBdvra 


76 wéumrov pépos Tav Wipev, ayalR ye, ody épds ; 


§ 264-267. 


10 


15 


T0xn ovpBeBimKas Tis éEuys Karnyopeis, 


267 


Pépe 5} Kali Tas TOY AELTOUpyt@y papTupias, dv 


AeAEtTOUpynKka, Dpiv advayve' wap as wapavdyvobs 


Kai ob po. Tas phoes as EAvpaivon, 


20 


e n n N , , 
NK® VEKPOV KEevOUOva Kal oKOTOUV TUAas, 


kaxayyeAew pev toe py Oé€dovTa je, 


\ Q “~ , € P- te 
Kal kKakév Kakas o€ pddtora péy of Oeol, Eretta avrot 


1. Gv Sela. For this modified 
future cf. § 190 note. 

265. 8. éreAovpny means, of course, 
initiated in the Aleusexzan mysteries 
(in which almost eVery young Athe- 
nian was initiated), not in the Saba- 
zian mysteries of § 259. 

Dind. here inserts éx¢peves, bya 
3 éxophyouv. Respectable citizens 
were disinclined to allow their young 
sons to become xopevrat. 


Throughout this passage we must 
read between the lines, in order to 
understand its full meaning to Athe- 
nian ears. Demosthenes does not say 
he was a pupil where Aeschines was 
teacher ; he was initiated in mysteries 
where Aeschines officiated, etc.: if he 
had said this, the passage would be 
pure Wuxpérns. In reality, and as his 
hearers would understand him, he 
meant: I was respectably bred, and 
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about him, I will pass it over: for I do not think that I must 
lightly state all the disgraces and reproaches which I could 
demonstrate to attach to my opponent, but only as much as it 
is no disgrace to myself to mention. 

Examine, therefore, side by side, the incidents of your life265 
and mine, Aeschines, calmly, not cruelly; and then ask our 
hearers whose fortune each of them would choose. You taught 


letters, and I went to school. 


You initiated, and I was initi- 


ated. You were a clerk, and I was a member of the assembly. 


You were third actor, and I was spectator. 


You broke down, 


and I hissed. You worked in all your public life on behalf 
of our enemies, and I on behalf of our country. I waive the 
rest; but to-day, at this moment, while I am on my trial 266 
about the receipt of a crown, and have been allowed to be 
guilty of no crime whatever, you start with the reputation of a 
traducer, and what has to be decided about you is, whether 
you are to continue this conduct, or to be checked at once 


by having failed to receive the fifth part of the votes. 


Do 


you not see, then, it is after you have been attended in life 
by a very good fortune yourself, that you accuse mine? 

Come, now, let me read to my hearers the depositions also 267 
concerning the public benevolences which I have performed. 
In contrast to these do you in your turn recite for me the 
speeches in the plays which you used to mangle, 


‘I have come from the chamber of the dead and the gates of darkness.’ 


Or, 


‘Know that I do not bear evil tidings willingly.’ 


And by an evil doom, for evil done, may you perish at the 
hands, if it please them, of the gods—at any rate at the hands 


led a respectable life; you were a 
pauper and driven to discreditable 
occupations. You were drudge at a 
low dominie’s; I went to a high 
class school: you helped to encourage 
degraded superstitions; I was ad- 
mitted to the great Eleusinian mys- 
teries: I saved my tribe the expense, 
and won them the honour, of the pro- 
duction of a tragedy; you were a 
xopevrns, a class often disreputable, 
etc.— which of us has been the 


luckier ? 

266. 16. méstrrev is omitted by 
Dind. conjecturally. 

ov Spas ; ironical, as § 232. 

17. After éuijs Dind. has &s pavaAns. 

267. 21. Hew «.7.A. is the first line 
of the Hecuba, spoken by the ghost 
(§ 180) of Polydorus. Armév is to be 
understood from the following line, 
which would be familiar to every 
Athenian. 


198 AHMOSOCENOYS §§ 267—271. 


268 


4 A 
mdvres amoecelay, wovnpoy évTa Kat moXitnv Kal 
TPLTAYOVLIOTHY. 

Aéye ras paprupias. 


MAPTYPIAI. 


"Ev peév roivuy trois mpos tiv modu ToLobros: ev 5 


dé rots idiots ef ph mdvres tore Ste Kowvds Kai pirdv- 

a ~ aA q 
Opwrros Kai rots Seopévors érrapk@y, clwm@ Kal oddev 

Py Oa v4 ? ’ 7 
dy ciroipe ovd€ mapacyoiuny wept Totrwov ovdepiav 
v4 9 wv ‘ 3 “A ? 3 , 

paptupiav, od7’ ef Twas Ex TY TodEepiov EAvTELNY, 
ovr ei tict Ovyarépas cuvegédwxa, otre THY ToLOUTOY 


269 ovdév. Kal yap obrw tras breiAnpa. éyd vopifw rov 


270 


271 


pev ev Trabdvra Seiy pepvijcbat mdvra Tov xpovov, Tov 
dé moijoavra evOds emrcdAtjoOa, ef det Tov prey xpn- 
orod Tov de pr pxpowdyov mroeiy epyoy d&vOparov. 
76 de ras idias evepyeoias trropipyyjoKev Kai éyelv 
puxpod deity Spuordy éore TO dverdifery. ov 87) Trohow 
To.odroy ovdéy, ovde mpoaxOjcouat, dX Srrws od 
breiAnppat TEpi TOUT@Y, GpPKEl pol, 

BovrAopat O& trav idiwy admaddayels Ere pixpad mpos 
vas elmreiy wepl TOY KoWWoY, Ef pey yap Exes, 
Aicyivn, tev bd Tobrov Tov FALtoy eimety dvOpémrov 
Saris &O@os tis Pidtrmov mpéorepov Kal viv Tis 
“AreEdvdpou Suvacreias yéyovey, 4 Trav ‘EdAjvor 4 
Tav BapBdpwv, torm, svyxape aol Tiv éurhy cire 
TUXHY eire OvoTvyxiav dvopdfev Border wdévTwv airlay 
yeyevnoOa. ef 8& kai trav pndemdmor iddvrwv eye 
pnd goviy axnxodtav épod modAol moAAd Kal Seva 
wemovOact, pt) povoyv kat dvdpa adda kal éAes 
drat Kal €6vn, wéo@ Sixaétrepov Kal ddnOéorepoy Tv 


Io 


20 


25 


andvrav, ws €oxev, avOpameav tiyny Kowhy Kai 30 
270. 24. éotw=‘have your way,’ Ti Epi etre x.7.A. § 20. 
§ 277. 271. 30. tvxnv is placed before 
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of all my hearers, because you are villainous both as a citizen 
and as an actor of third parts! 

Read the depositions. 

DEPOSITIONS. 

In my relations to the state, then, such has been my cha- 268 
racter. In my private history, if you do not all know that 
I have been liberal and benevolent and helpful to the needy, 

I hold my peace, and I would say nothing nor produce any 
testimony on these subjects, neither to show that I ransomed 
certain prisoners from the enemy, or helped certain men to 
portion their daughters, nor will I mention any other such act. 
For I have formed an opinion somewhat of this sort. I con-269 
sider that the man who has received favours ought to re- 
member them for ever, but the man who has conferred them 
ought to forget them at once, if the former must act as an 
honourable the latter as a magnanimous man; and that 
jogging the memory or talking about private benefactions 
is as much as to cast a reproach. I therefore will do no such 
thing, nor will I be enticed to do so: I rest contented with 
the opinion I have won in these respects. 

But I wish, now that I have escaped from personalities, to270 
say a little more to you on public topics. If you are able, 
Aeschines, to name any person, of all the men that live be- 
neath this sun, who has been untouched by the predominance 
formerly Philip’s and now Alexander's, either among Hellenes 
or non-Hellenes, well and good: I concede to you that my 
fortune or misfortune, whichever you may choose to term it, | 
has been to blame for everything. If, however, many even of 271 
those who never yet saw me or even heard a sound from my 
lips have suffered many grievous injuries, not individuals only _ 
but also whole states and nationalities, how much juster and C) b easar<por 
more correct is it to assume that what is the common fortune 
of all, apparently, of mankind, or rather that a certain hard 


xowhv in accordance with the same being accompanied by the comple- 
idiom which is noted § 71, sownvy ment drdyrav ws Eoicey dvOpwmoy. 


/ 


4 
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AHMOZOENOYS 


§§ 271-275. 


gopdy tiva mpaypdroy xaderjy Kal odx olay ede 


a a? 4 > A 
272 rovTwy aitiay tyeicba; od Tolvuy tatr adeis epe 


le) a_?> 
Tov Tapa Tovroiol memodTEvpévoy airid, Kal TabT 


eldds Ort, Kal ef pi) 7d OArov, pepos y émiBdArEL TIS 


Bracdnpias dract, kal pddiota col. 


ei pey yap 5 


éyoa Kar éuavrév avroxpdtwp mept Tay mpaypdtov 


éBovrevounv, fv av trois dAXows PHTopow vply Epe 


278 airtacbat’ 


ei 0& mapyre pey ev tais éxXAnoiats 


ee 


, 3 > 9 “A Q ? € 9 
dmdoas, det & ev Koww@ 76 cupdépov % mods mpov- 


ribet oxoreiv, waot Ot tatr eddxer T6r pio’ elvat, 10 


N ? ? 9 >? 5) ? 9) 8 ? 
Kal padtora col (od yap er evvoia y' Epol mapex@pels 


éAridwv Kai (nrov Kal Tipay, & mdvTa mpoojy Tots 


TOTE MpaTTopévors Ur enol, dMAA THS aAnOeias 4T7Td- 


7 N “~ XN 4 bd ~ ? 
pevos Ondovért kai TO pndev Eye eireiv Bédrov), 


“~ > 3 ~ N Q ~ 0 ~ 5) ~ 
TOS OVK adikels Kal deva Troteis TOUTOLS YoY EyKaAGY, 15 


@ 
274 wv tér ovK eixes Aéyelv BeATin; Tapa pév Toivuy 


tots @dAos Eywy’ 6p@ waow advOpdros Siwpicpéva 


kal TeTaypéva mos Ta Toladra, 


adixel Tis éxov; 


> ‘ \ ? DS ? +f? ? 
opyiv kal Tipwpiav kara TovTov, e€HpapTe Tis dkov ; 


ovyyvepunv avril THs Tipwpias Tovrea, 


oUT GOLK@V 20 


ww) 9 7 > Q A aA , 
Tis odT efapapraver, eis TA aot SoKobyTa ovppéepetv 


> 
éauvroy dovs ov KarépOwce ped amrdyTwv; ovK évet- 


digey obd€ Aoopeiabat To.ovT@ Sixatov, GAA ovvd- 


275 xbecOar. 


gpavnocerat Tadra mdvta ovTws ov povoy 


Tols vopipots, GANA Kai th Pdois adr Tois dypdqois 25 
vopos Kal Tos dvOpwmivors HOeor Sidpixev. Aioyivns 


I. gopdv might possibly mean zm- 
petus (Dissen), ‘a tide of events,’ 
somewhat like oxnmréds § 194; but 
more probably is used here in the 
same sense as § 61, ‘a crop, or harvest, 
of troubles.’ 

272. 4. pépos y’ émPddAa, § 
254. 


6. After abvroxpdrwp Dind. has wv. 

274. 16. wapa pév roivuy tots dA- 
Aows. The antithesis is resumed, a 
little irregularly, in Aloyivns roivur. 

18. dSucet #.7.A. Dissen refers to 
Anistot. Rhet. i. c.13, where ddicjpara, 
Gpaprhpara, and drvxfqpara are dis- 
tinguished. 
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and unlooked-for plague of troubles, has caused these miseries ? 
Wilfully blind, then, to this, you lay the guilt on me, the 272 
mere public servant of my countrymen now present, and that 
although you know that a part at any rate, if not the whole 


of the libel, falls on all, and especially on you. 


Had I indeed 


formed my plans on my own authority and with plenary 
powers, you, the other public men, might have accused me; 
but since, as a fact, you were present at all the assemblies, 278 
and the state always propounded in public the examination of 
her interests, and since my measures at the time seemed best 
to all, and, above all, to you—for it was not on grounds of 
benevolence, at any rate, that you retired in my favour from 
your hopes both of distinction and of honours, all of which 
attached to the measures then taken by me, but obviously 
because you were worsted by the truth and because you were 
able to propose nothing better—are you not unjust, and do 
you not act shamefully, in now complaining of measures which 


you could not better before? In the hearts, then, of the rest 274 


of mankind I see that the following maxims are, as it were, 
defined and ordained. Does a man do wrong voluntarily? I 
see anger and punishment ordained against him. Has he 
erred involuntarily? I see indulgence, instead of punishment, 


assigned to him. 


Has a man, guilty neither of crime nor 


blunder, after devoting himself to the measures which seemed 
to all expedient, failed, in company with all his countrymen, 
to succeed? It is not just to reproach or inveigh against 


such a man, but to share his vexation. 


Not only will all275 


this be found so defined in our institutions, but nature herself 
also has drawn the same distinctions in her unwritten laws, 


that is to say, in human dispositions. 


Ig. Opyyv «.7.A. Sc. reraypérny 
6 pa. 

22. ov must be taken closely with 
KaTw pace, 

275. 25. dypadots vépors. Compare 
Soph. Antig. 454 d&yparra véuipa. So 
the MSS. Here have dypddos vopt- 
pots, and the best of them have rois 


Aeschines, then, has so 


vopos Just before. The transposition 
is due to Reiske, but seems worse than 
Capricious. 

26. #Oeor. See on § 114. Dind. 
prefers ea: but if we read (as prob- 
ably we should) ob pédvov rots vdpos 
.. dypadors vopipors, then #0ec will 
give the better con@pst to wdpors. 


@ 
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AHMOZOENOYS 


4 lo € ? v4 9 , 
Toivuy Tocovroy wmepBéBAnkey amavras avOparovs 
> , ? a \ * oN ¢€ 3 
@pornTt Kal suxopartia, doTE Kal wv avTos os aTv- 

a 3) ~ a 
XnpdTov éuéuynto, Kai TabT Epo Karnyopel. 

Kai mpos trois dAdo, domep avros dmdGs Kal 

3 
pet evvoias mdvtas eipnkas Tovs Adbyous, duvdAdTre 
>. N “A > ?- ? 
éue Kal tnpely éxédevev, Saws pi) Tapaxpovoopat 

3 
pnd eEararioe, devov kal yénta Kal coguotiy Kal 
Q a_? IN 7 , wv 
Ta Tolatr dvopd{wv, ws edy mpoTeEpos TiS ely TA 
A af? 
mpocévé’ éavr@ mepi ddAov, kai d% Tad’ obrws 
4 S 9 2 ‘ 9 UA ? 7 
€xovTa, Kat ovKétt Tovs dkovovTas oKkevropévous Tis 

3 ~~ 3 > 
wot avrés éoTw 6 Taira Néyov, éyo 8 of drt 

? “A ed a) “‘ iA ~ 
ylyvaoKkere ToUTOY amayvTEs, Kal TroAV TOUT@ paddov 
A 2 ? ~ ~ b] A On ia’ 
7) €pot vopifere Tatra mpoceivat, Kaxeivo ev old, 


5] 
drt Thy éunv Sewornra — €otw ydp. KaiTo tywy 


6p@ TAS Tov AeydvTav Suvdpews Tos aKovovTas Tb 


278 


mAeloTov Kupiovs: as yap av bpeis amrodé~nabe Kal 
mpos Exacrov éynt evvoias, obrws 6 Aéywv Woke hpo- 
veiv, €f 0 ovv éort kal map épuoi Tis éumetpia 
TotavtTn, TavTnv pev edphoeTe mdvTes ev Tos KoLVoiS 
éferafopevny trip tpav del Kal ovdapod Kal’ bpov 
ovd idta, ray & Tobrov TovvavTiov ov pbvoy T@ rA€éyELY 


brép Tav éxOpav, GAA Kal ef Tis EAVIrNGE TL TOTOV 
A 


7 
kaiws, ovd éf & ovpdéper TH WoAEL, xpATat. 


mpoaéxpoveé trov, Kata TovTwy, ov yap avTH d- 
ovTE 
yap tiv dpyhy obre thy €xOpay obr dAdo ovdey TeV 
TolovT@v Tov Kaddbv Kayabdy modirny Set rods wep 


Tov KolWav eloeAnAvOdras dtkacTas af.otv avd’T@ 


§§ 275-278. 


10 


15 


20 
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276. 4. Aeschines constantly warns 
his audience against Demosthenes’ 
rhetorical skill, as c. Ct. § 16 and § 207 
(where he calls him yénra wai Badav- 
TioTépor). 

8. as with accusative absolute, cf. 
§ 122 note. 


g. kat S47 is constantly used with the 
perfect passive especially in supposi- 
tion. An instance of the same use 
with the present (as here) is found in 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1225, where Bdely- 
cleon says, ‘ You must suppose me to 
be Cleon,’ wat 57) ydp ein’ ey KAeov. 
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far overshot all mankind in savagery and sycophancy that he 
accuses me even of things which he himself characterized as 
reverses of fortune. 


203 


In addition to everything else, as though he himself had 276 


delivered all his speeches with simplicity and loyalty, he bade 
you be on your guard against me and watch that I do not 
throw you off the scent or delude you, calling me rhetorician 
and juggler and fallacious reasoner and the like—as though, 
should a man take the start and state the charges which apply 
to himself about another, we must suppose that these are 
actually true, and as though his hearers will not go on to 
enquire who the speaker is himself. Now I know that you 
all pass an opinion on my opponent, and that you consider 
these charges to attach far more to him than to me. 
I am perfectly well aware of another thing, namely, that my 
rhetorical skill—for I will let him call it so. And yet I ob- 
serve that it is the audience which for the most part regulates 
the power of public speakers; for each speaker gets a repu- 
tation for sense only in the measure in which you may welcome 
him and feel good will to him. Be that as it may, if there 
resides any acquired skill of this sort in me also, you will all 
find that mine has been uniformly exhibited in public questions 
on your behalf, and on no occasion to your injury or for my 
private ends; while that of my opponent, on the contrary, 
has been employed in speaking, not only on behalf of your 
enemies, but also, if any one has offended him in anything or 
has anywhere come into collision with him, to the injury of 
such persons. For he does not use his skill justly nor to 
further what is expedient for the state. 
citizen ought not to expect jurors, who have taken their places 
in court for national ends, to give effect to his private resentment 
or hatred or any other such thing, nor should he appear 


And 277 


The honourable 278 


277. 14. totw (cf. § 270)=I will 
admit the term (8evds) for argument’s 
sake. 

16. S$ .. OUTws limitative, cf. § 2 note. 
Compare for the sense Fals. Leg. § 
392. p. 450 al wey Toivuy dAAa Suvdpers 
émecnws eloiv adrapKets, % Se rov A€éye, 
dv 7a nap bpov Trav dkovdyvTav dayTi- 


orn, Saxdtrerat, 

22. el Tis €AUtryGe TL, § 307. 

e Tis... katd rovrwv. Cf. § 99 Kay 
ériovy Tis .. TOUTOY .. avTOUS. 

278. 24. ofre y4p «.7.A. An ellipse 
is here to be supplied. ‘Yet he ought 
to have done so, for, etc.’ Cf. § 13 ob 
yap note. 


204 AHMOSOENOYS §§ 278—282. 


BeBatobv, ovd dirép rovrwv eis dyads elotévar, ddA 
padrora pev ph exew tat? ev rH Gtca, «i & dp 
dvdykn, mpdws kai perpios Staxeipey exew, év tiow 
ovv apodpov elvar Tov moAtTevdpevoy Kal Tor pHTopa 
det; év ois Trav Srov Te Kivdvvederas TH WodEL, Kal év 5 
ols mpds Tovs évavytiovs éorl 7G Sym, ev rovras’ 
279 Taira yap yevvaiov Kal dyabod moXirov. pndevos 
d&¢ ddixyjpatos mémore Snpociov, mpocOjow dé pnd 
iSiov, Sixny afidcavra AaBely wap éuot pHO’ siép 
THS WoAEews pHO dirép adbrov, orepdvov Kai émaivov 10 
KaTnyopiav qe ouvverkevacpévov, Kal TocovTovcl 
Aébyous dvnrAoxévat idias ExOpas Kal PO6vov Kat piKpo- 
Wuyxias éori onpeiov, ovdevds xpnorov. 7d dé O7 Kai 
Tovs mpods éue adrov dyévas édoavra viv én rovd’ 
280 fixewy Kal macav tye Kaxiav, Kai pot doxeis Ex 15 
tovtav, Aicyivn, Néyov evideargiv Tia Kal gdovackias 
BovAdépevos mrojoacbat rotrov mpocedAécOa Tov ayava, 
ovk ddiknpatos ovdevds AaBely Tiuwpiay, Err 8 ovy 
6 Adyos Tob PyTopos Aicyivn Tipov, ovd 6 Tévos Tis 
govijs, AAG 76 TavTa& mpoatpetcOat Tois ToANOIS Kai 20 
Td Tovs avrovs puceiv Kai didreiv obomep dv h twarpis. 
281 6 yap obras exwv THY Wuyyy, odros én evvoia mavT 
épet’ 6 8 dd dv 4 méds mpooparai tia Kivdvvoy 
éavTf, Tovrous Oepamevwy ovK emi THS adTHs dsppet 
Tois Todos, odKovy ovde THS aoghadeias THY avTHV 25 
éxet mpoodoxiay, GAN, dpas; eye Tadrd yap cup-— 
gépovO efAdunv rovroii, Kai oddev e~aiperov odd” 
282 idiov memoinpa. ap ovv ovdé ov; Kal was; ds ev- 
5. TOV Srov, § 28. chosen for his voice, but a minister 
280. 16. Adyov emtBekw, § 226. must be chosen for his patriotism. 
dwvackias. Cf. § 291, and Fals. Ig. réves. Compare Aeschin. c. Ct. 


Leg. §§ 388, 389, 390. p. 449, where § 209 epi 5¢ THy Saxpiwv Kai Tov TOvoU 
Demosthenes says a herald may be is gevijs, bray buds énepwra ‘mot 
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before you for these purposes; but, best of all, he ought not 
to have these feelings in his disposition, or, if as a matter of 
fact they are inevitable, he ought to have them gently and 
moderately regulated. In what cases then ought the statesman 
and orator to be vehement? In cases where any of the main 
interests of the state are imperilled or where the people are at 
issue with their adversaries; for those are the cases which call 


for the generous and good citizen. But to have thought fit279 


to get satisfaction from me for no national and, I will add, 
no personal misdemeanour ever yet committed, neither for 
the benefit of the state nor for his own benefit, and to have 
come prepared with an accusation laid against the grant of a 
crown and a vote of thanks, and to have expended so many 
words as you have listened to, is an indication of private hatred 
and jealousy and little-mindedness, but of nothing good. And 
then, also, after avoiding the proper contests with me in my 
own person, now to have come forward to attack my client, 


is an act containing an epitome of wickedness. Indeed, by280 


these acts you seem to me, Aeschines, to have chosen this 
trial with a wish to make a sort of exhibition of rhetoric and 
voice-cultivation, not to secure the punishment of any crime. 
But it is not the verbal fluency of the orator, Aeschines, nor 
the stretch of his voice, that is valuable, but that he should 
choose the same ends as the bulk of his countrymen, and 


should hate and love the same persons as his country. For 281 


the man who has his soul thus ordered will say everything 
with loyal intentions; but the man who courts those persons 
from whom the city anticipates danger to herself, does not 
ride at the same anchor with the multitude, and consequently 
has not similar expectations of safety. But, mark you, I have; 
for I adopted the same interests as my hearers, and have done 
no isolated or individual act. Can you say you have not, 


either? Nay, how can this be true of you, who immediately 282 


9 


Puyo ;’ «7A, 

21. ovomep dv, §§ 197, 291. 

281. 24. émt ris adrijs, sc. dyxupas. 

éppet. Compare Aeschin. c. Ct. 
§ 209 & pév ydp brép ceavrov BeBov- 
Aevoa, Gnavres dpw@pev, ExrAcray pev 


TO dotu ox olxeis, ds Soxeis, év Te- 
paset, GAA’ efoppeis ex Tis modAEws, 
épddia 5€ rendpioa Tq cavTod dvavépia 
TO Baothikoy xpvctov kal ra Snydo.a 
Swpodonh para. 

26. €y@, sc. éxa. 
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Oéws pera tiv pdynv mpecBevris émopetou mpos 
Pidintrov, ds hv Tav év Exeivots Tos xpbvors cUuUdopav 
~ a? 
airitos TH waTpidi, Kat TatT dpvobpevos mdvta Tov 
éumpoobe xpbvov ravrny Thy xpeiav, os mdvTes ioa- 
7 7 € 7 3 ~ 3 € \ 
ow, kairo. tis 6 Tiv wéAdw é£atrarav ; ovy 6 pI) 5 
“A “w 3 ~ A 
Aéyov & ppovet; TO 0 6 Kijpu§ Karap&rat Atkaias ; 
o0 T@ ToLtovTe@; Ti dé peifoy Exot Tis av eleiy adixnpa 
kat dvdpos pyropos 7} ef pi) TavTad dpovet Kal réyer ; 
283 od Toivuy ovros ebpéOns, elra ad hbéyyn Kai Bré- 
melv eis TA TOUTWY TpbcwTA TOALGS ; TéTEp OVX yet 10 
ylyveoKe avtods da7is .<€f; 7 TocovToy Umvov Kai 
3 A 
AnOnv amavras tye, Gor ov pepvijcOa rods Adyous 
ods €6 Opes Ev TO TOAEU@, KaTApa id 
nenyopes év 74 HO, KaTap@pevos Kai dto- 
pvdpevos pndev civat coi Kal Pirirme@ mpaypa, addN 
> N 27 , 2 ~ IQ? or ‘4 
éue THY attiavy co. Tav’tny emdyew THs iSias EveK 15 
284 éyOpas, ovK ovoay ddrnO7q ; os 8 amnyyérOn TdxLc 8 
} paxn, obdev TovTwv dpovticas edbéws dpordsyets Kai 
~ ? N ? > ? Q > 7 
mpocemood gidiay kal feviay civai oot mpos avrov, 
Th pucOapvia raira perariOépevos Ta dvépara: ék 
V4 b cA A 2 lA Pd 7 ~ 
moias yap ions 7 Oixalas mpopdcews Alcyivyn TO 20 
I ravxobéas Tis Tuumavotpias Eévos 7 pidros 7 yvd- 
pipos qv Pirumrmos ; eyo pev ovy 6p@, dAN éutcbdOns 
eri TH TX TovTovi oupdépovTta StapOeipev. GAN 
‘ ed e ~ > N > ? l4 SN 
duos oitwm havepos avros eiAnppévos mpoddrns Kai 
KaTa& cavTod pnvuTis emt Tois ovpBaot yeyovas Epol 25 
Aodopet Kal dvedifers Tatra, ov mévTas padXdov ai- 
_ Tiovs evpyoes. 
285 /lo\Aa Kal Kadd kai peydda 4 Torus, Aicyivn, 


282. 6. KatapaGrat (sc. «ad’ éxd- 283. 12. Sor’ od pepvijobar. See 
ornv éxxAnoiav, which is found in  Shilleto, Fals. Leg. Appendix B, where 
some MSS.), cf. § 130. he shows that wore takes ov with the 


g. ovros (cf. §173)=To.ovros, which infinitive only (1) where the negative 
some MSS. read here. belongs to a single word, (2) in oratio 
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after the battle travelled as ambassador to Philip, the cause of 
the calamities of those times to our state, and that although, 
during all the previous period, you refused the place of am- 
bassador, as everybody knows? Here let me ask who it is 
that deludes the state? Is it not the man who does not say 
what he feels? And whom does the herald rightly execrate ? 
Is it not the man of that character? And what greater crime 
could anyone allege against an orator than that his sentiments 
and his words are not identical? You, therefore, were found2838 
to bear that character. After what is past, do you make your- 
self heard, and do you dare to look on the faces of your 
countrymen? Can it be that you fancy they do not recognise 
what kind of man you are, or imagine that so deep a sleep 
and oblivion possesses all, that they do not remember the 
words which you uttered in the assembly during the war, im- 
precating yourself and declaring on oath that there were no 
dealings between you and Philip, and that IJ levelled this charge 
against you on account of my private hostility, the charge not 
- being true? But, as soon as the tidings of the battle came, 284 
recking nothing of these former statements, you at once ad- 
mitted, or rather pretended, that terms of friendship and guest- 
friendship existed between you and him, by these titles glossing 
your hireling service. For on what equitable or righteous 
pretence was Philip guest-friend, or friend, or even acquaint- 
ance, of Aeschines, the son of Glaucothea the tambourine 
player? For my part I see none: the truth is, you had been 
hired to ruin the interests of these my countrymen. Yet, 
nevertheless, although you yourself have been so manifestly 
detected as a traitor, and, lured by the course of events, have 
turned evidence against yourself, you dare to rail against me, 
and taunt me with crimes of which you will find anyone else 
more guilty than I am. 

Our state, Aeschines, deliberately adopted, and successfully 285 
obliqua, (3) after verbs of thinking, 284, 20. wolas, § 76. 
hearing—as here. The passage, § 120, 21. tuptravotplas. The tympanum 
comes under none of these heads, and would be used in the Phrygian mys- 
therefore the infinitive would be im- _ teries of § 259. 


possible there. 284. 26. wavras, § 5. 
13. moAgum. Dissen retains djpye. 
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AHMOZOENOYS 


§§ 285—287. 


kal mpoeiieTo Kal xaTépOwoe dt’ éuod, dy odK Apvn- 


povnoer. 


onpetoy O& yxelporovey yap 6 Onpos Tov 


~ 3 ~ p 
€pobvt émi Trois rereAeuTnKbot Tap avTa Ta oupPBavra 


ov ot éxetpordvnce mpoBdnOévra, Kairep evdpwvov 


dvTa, ode Anpddnv, apret metoinkéra Thy €iphvny, 5 


odd” ‘Hyjpova, 00d’ dAXov tpav ovdéva, GAN épé. 


kal maperOdvros cod kat MvOoxdéovs w@pas Kal advai- 


das, @ Zed Kai Geol, cai KatnyopotvTwy etyod ravra 


3 
& Kai ov vuvi, kat Notdopovmevav, ér Guetvoy eyetpo- 
3 >] 


: 3 ~ 
286 rovnoey éué. 7d 8 aitiov ovK ayvoeis pév, Gums dé 10 


? 3 v4 b) 4 > w+ 5) ? A > 3 
dpacw cot Kay@. apdorep nocoay avrol, Thy T Epiy 


cA ‘ ? @ « \ ? Cn, 4 
eWvotay Kal mpobupiav, peO Hs Ta wpdypat emparrov, 


¢€ 2 > ? 9 - ~ 
kal rhv tperépay adikiay & yap eibevotvtwy Tav 


A a? 
Tpaypdrov novetobe Stouvipevot, Tadr év ols Erraioev 


) WOALS @poAoyyoaTe. Tovs ovy El ToLs KoLVOLS aTU- 15 


Xipaow ov édpdvovy AaBévras Aderay exOpovds pev 


mddat, davepods 6¢ 760 hyfoavTo abrois yeyevncbat. 


287 cira kai mpoojKey SrokapBdvovres Tov épodvT emi Tois 


Pd 
TeTeAEuTHKbat Kal THY éxeivwy apeThY KoopHoovTa py4O 


e 4 ? ¢ 7 ? S ~ ‘ 
épwpogiov pynO dpoorovdov yeyevnpévov elvat Tois mpos 20 


2 ? ? 7 2 A \ 4 
éexeivous Tapatagapévois, pnd exet pev kwpdgev Kal 


~ a ¢ “~ ~ 
Tmatwovifew eri rais Tov EXAnvoev cvpgopais pera TOV 


avToxeipwy Tod dévou, Seipo & éXOdvra ripaoOat, unde 


lon ~ é (A € , 9 7 7 
Th povy Saxpvew broxpivopévous Tv ExEilvov TOXNY, 


GAL TH Wuxyq ovvadryeiv— otro 8 édpwv map 25 


~ > > “A a) 
éavTois Kal map époi, mapa O bpiv ov—O.a Tadr Eye 


285. 1. katop8woe Sv Exod. But 
§ 311 émnvwpbwra dia oé. 

3. wap avra, §§ 9, 13. Just 
possibly, though improbably, this 
might mean, ‘ those who died in direct 
consequence of the events.’ 

g. dpewov is generally interpreted 
‘all the more.’ But instances of dpe- 


voy = waAAoy are wanting; and uadAor 
éye:pordynoev, in any case, would be 
rather unintelligible here. The sense 
most likely is ‘with all the better 
grace.’ 

286. 11. adrol. Dind. has oro. 

287. 20. dpédcmovSov. Speaking 
about Aeschines’ conduct after the 
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carried out by my agency many honourable and many great 
measures, and did not forget them. Look at one proof. 
When, just after the event, the people were electing an orator 
to speak over the grave of the dead, you were nominated, but 
they did not elect you, in spite of your great voice, nor Dema- 
des, though he had recently concluded the peace, nor Hegemon, 
nor anyone else of your school, but me. And when you and 
Pythocles came forward in a savage and shameless fashion, 
as Zeus and the gods know, and accused me’ in the same 
terms as you used again to-day, and grew scurrilous against 
me, they held up their hands all the more manfully for me. 


209 


You know the reason well enough: still I will help to make 286 


it plain to you. They had their own knowledge of both facts, 
of my loyalty and zeal in administering your affairs, and of 
the iniquity of your cabal: for what you denied when our 
road was smooth, that you admitted where the city stumbled. 


They therefore considered that those who had only picked 
up courage to express their opinions in the shadow of our > 
national misfortunes were old enemies then newly unmasked. 


Beyond this, because they also conceived that it was fitting 287 


that an orator who was to speak at the grave of the dead, and 
laud their worth, should neither have shared the same roof nor 
the same libations with those who had taken the field against 
them, nor revel and triumph abroad over the misfortunes of 
the Hellenes in company with the actual authors of the blood- 
shed, yet on returning home be entrusted with a distinguished 
office, nor sob dramatically over the sad lot of the slain, but 
that he should sympathise in his soul—and this sympathy 
they saw in themselves and in me, but not in any of you—for 


destruction of the Phocians, Demo- 
sthenes, Fals. Leg. § 141. p. 380, says 
ovros eis Tamvinia TOY TpayyaToV K 

Tov wodépov, & @nBaior Kal Pidumnos 
€6vov, eloriaro éAOwy Kal onoviay pe- 
Tetxe kal eby@y, ds ént Trois ToY oup- 
paxov Tay bperépwy Teixert Kal xupa 
wal SrrAots droAwAdow evyxero éxetvos, 
wal guvecrepavovTo Kal cuvenawrice 


Sirinny Kai dpirornotas (friendly cups) 
mpoumver, 

21. éket=in a certain quarter, Le. at 
Philip's court, cf. § 323 éxeive. 

24. Utokptvopevous. Dind. has izo- 
KpLvOpevoy, 

25. rovro ..o0 is parenthetic. Hence 
the period generally placed after ov 
must be removed. 
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288 €xetporévnoav Kal ov>x dyads. 


AHMOZOENOYS 


kai ody 6 pev djpos 
obras, of dé ray rereAeuTnKérwv marépes Kal ddeAgol 
A > 
of bd Tob Ojpou 760 aipebévres emi ras Tadas GAdros 
mos, GAAA O€ov troety avrovs Td TeEpidevoy os Tap 
A 3 
oikeoTadT@ TOV TeTENEUTNKOTwWY, HoTEp TAA ciwbe 
~ 3 > 
yiyvecOa, robr émoincay wap épol. eixérws’ yéver 
A A bud VA A 3 ~ 5 5 ~ 
pev yap Exacros éxdoT@ padXov oikeios jy épod, 
“A \ ~ 9 N 3 ? ‘ ? ? 
kop Oe maow ovdeis eyyutépw @ yap éxeivous 
owbfvat kal KaropOaca pdrLoTa Siéhepev, ovTos Kal 
: 3 ~ 
mabovrav & un ToT whedov Tis brep dmdvrwv Avins 
TAELTTOV METELX EV. 
2 + an, SN Q >. 7 \ ? 
Aéye & atrt@ rovti rd émiypappa, 5 Snpocia 
mpoeireTo H TroALS avTois emtypdwat, iv eidgs Aicyivn 
kal ev avT@ TovT@ cavTov dyvdpova Kal ouKopdvTny 


évra Kai puapdy, Aéye. 


EMNITPAMMA. 


Olde mdrpas Evexa oderépas cls Sap EOevro 
Smda, Kal dvtimdAwy tBpw ameckédacay, 
Papydpevor 8 aperis kat Anpatros otk éodwoay 
Woxds, GAA’ "Atdnv Kowov eOevTo BpaBi, 
otvexey “EAAvwv, ws py Cvydv abxén Oévres 
SovAocvyns oTvyepay dudis éxwow DBprv. 


§§ 288—289. 


15 


aA \ cA ld n a o 
yata b€ marpis Exes KoATOLS TOY TAEioTA KapovTwV 


owpar’, émel Ovnrots éx Ards Fde Kplos: 


pndév auaprety éort OeGy Kal mdavta KxaropOodr, 


25 


éy BioTn potpay 8 ov tt puyety emopev. 


288. 2. ovrws..dAdws tos. Lit. 
‘nor while the people thought thus, did 
the relatives of the dead think at all 
otherwise.’ 

4. @s intensifies oixerorare. 

5. téAXa may be subject to eiade, 
but is probably adverbial, ‘in all other 
cases,’ i.e. at private funerals. 

289. 16. The epitaph is omitted in 
the best MSS; and has little poetical 


value. At the best it is full of obscu- 
rities, which it has been tried to re- 
move by conjecture. In the third line 
the MSS. give dperijs wat deiparos, 
which would probably depend on 
BpaBp, ‘fighting, they (did not save 
their lives, but) made Hades impartial 
arbiter between their valour and their 
fear’—the meaning of which is not 
very plain. Afparos is generally read 
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these reasons they elected me and did not elect you. And it 288 
cannot be said that, while the nation felt thus, the fathers or 
brothers of the dead, who had then been selected by the people 

to conduct the interments, thought at all otherwise; nay, when 

it was incumbent upon them to to hold the funeral banquet in 
the house of the man who was most closely connected with 
the dead, as takes place generally in all other funerals, they, 
held this banquet in my house. And with good reason.‘ ‘\ 
Each, in blood, was more closely connected than I with his . 
own among the dead: but no one had nearer ties to the whole 
number. For the man to whom it was most advantageous | 
that they should come home safe and successful, was also the a 
man, who, when they suffered that which we deplore, shared 
most largely in the grief which was felt for all. 

Now read for the benefit of my opponent the epitaph before2 
us, which the city chose to inscribe over them in the public 
name, that you, Aeschines, may know, even from its own words, 
your brutality and crookedness and depravity. Please read. 


EPITAPH. 


These men, for their country’s sake, levelled their arms for 
conflict and routed the insolence of their adversarves ; and, fighting 
fo establish thetr valour and their spirit, they did not seek to 
save their lives, but appointed Hades as the impartial arbiter : 
fighting on behalf of the Hellenes, that they might not wear the 
yoke upon their necks and endure about them the hateful insolence 
of slavery. So their mother-country holds in her bosom the bodies 
of those who bore the stress of the toil. For the sovereign decree 
pronounced by Zeus unto mortals ts this: to err in nothing and to 
succeed tn all things ts the prerogative of gods, but in human life 
he hath not granted that in any respect men should escape destiny. 






for MSS. Seiparos, after Valckenaer, 
‘fighting to show, or with, manliness 
and spirit,’ but the genitive is hard. 
deiyyaros has been suggested in the 
same place; but the genitive remains 
as difficult. To ease the case pynod- 
pevot was proposed by Passow. Other 
emendations are dpery Sixa Seiparos 
(Jacobs), 5:4 Seiyparos (Goller). 
éevro should mean ‘grounded’ or 
‘piled ’ their arms, as in Thuc, ii, 3. 


SovAoauvys may depend on either (vydv 
or #Bpw. For 6ewv, here and below, 
Dind. has @e€ov, retaining émopey for 
the commonly read énopov. To get 
sense from the text we must make éy 
Biorn mean ‘in human life,’ punctua- 
ting after xarop@ovv, and neglecting 
the displacement of 3’—the subject of 
énxopev being 6 Zevs or 6 eds. Instead 
of éxopev Graef. conjectured pepdérav. 
On the whole the evidence, both 
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3 tA b ? s. 3 3 A Ud Q \ 
290 ’Axoveis, Aicyivn, kal év atta Totro, Td pydey 
dpapreiy éott Oedy kai mdvta Karopboiy ov To 
UA lo A A} 3 ? 9 2? 
oupBovrA@ Tv Tod KaropOoby Tovs aywrifopéevous avé- 
Onxe Otvapty, dAAQ Tois Oeois. Ti ov, ® KaTdpar’, 
éuol mept TovTwy Aoldopel, Kal Aéyets & Gol Kal Tols 5 
gots of Oeot Tpéwperay eis Kehad7y ; 
,291 [Toda Toivvy @ dvdpes AOnvaio cai &AXa KaTn- 
~ 3 
yopnkéros avrod kal Karevrevopévov, pddior €bad- 
paca wdvrov, bre tov cupBeBnxébtwv rote TH méAEt 
pvnobeis ody ws dv edvous kal Sikatos moXditns EvyeE 10 
> 3 a 
Thy yvapny, ovd eEddkpucev, ovd Erabe ToLotroy ovdev 
TH Wuxi, GAN émdpas tiv goviy kai yeynOas Kai 
Aapuyyifov ero pev nod xarnyopeiv Ondovori, detypa 
’ 3 ~ ~ ~ 
0 e£épepe kad eéavrod drt Tois yeyeynpévors aviapois 
292 ovdéy dpoiws Ecye Tois GAAS. KaiTot Tov THY vopwv 15 
kai THS todreias pdoxovta Gpovrife, OomEep ovTos 
~ bd ~ 
vuvi, Kai e« pndeév a&dAo, TobTd y exew dei, ravra 
Avireicbat Kai ravTad yxalpey Tois ToAXoOis, Kal pf) TH 
Mpoatpevet TOV KOLY@V EV TO TOV EvayTiov pepe TETA- 
X9ar. 8 od vevi meroinkas ef davepds, Eve mévTwY 20 
wM DY > 93 A > UA ? ~ \ 
airiov kai dt épe eis mpdypata ddoKov éumecety TH 
4 3 > Q ~ 3 ~ 7 x ON ? 
TOMY, OVX ard THS EuAS ToALTElas ovSE TPOatperEws 
293 dp£apévoy tay rois"EXAnot BonOetv, émet Euory ei 
Tobro Sobei y Hav, Oc eve das 7 D00aL TH 
To Oo0ein map tpav, dt eEue buas Hvavriooba TH 
\ “A € , 3 a ? / a 
kata tov Eddjvev apyf mparropévn, pelfov av 25 
dobein Swpea ovptmacavy av Tois adAows Seddxare. 
bd 3 ~ 
GA ovr adv ey® Taira dyoaipe (adikoiny yap av 
¢ ba > A € “A On BQ ef Ud «& 
vas), ovr av vpeis 0 oid Ste ovyxwpyoate ov- 


internal and external, points to the by Dind. 


conclusion that this is another forgery, 6. tpépeav els. But § 294 émi rhy 
perhaps by the same hand as the pre- s«epad?y avadeier, 
ceding documents. 291. 7. kat. kal kar., § 13 note. 


290. 1. +6 before pndév is omitted 10. @s dv, § 197 note. 
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You hear, Aeschines, even in this poem, the declaration290 
that ‘fo err in nothing and to succeed tn all things ts the pre- 
rogative of gods,’ for it does not ascribe to the statesman, 
but to the gods, the power of securing that those who struggle 
shall succeed. Why, then, accursed man, do you rail at me 
for failures, and why do you use words, which heaven visit on 
the heads of you and yours? 

Many then, men of Athens, as were the other crimes with 291 
which he has falsely charged me, I marvelled most of all, 
when, in speaking of the disasters which then befell our city, 
he was not heartily affected as a loyal and just citizen would 
have been; he shed no tears, he felt no such spiritual emotion: 
but, pitching his voice high, beaming with joy, rolling out his 
loudest tones, he fancied, of course, that he was accusing me, 
while in reality he brought forward against himself a telling 
instance that he did not at all feel in the same way as the 
rest of us about the painful accidents which had occurred. 
And yet one who professes, as my opponent now professes, 292 
that he is concerned for the laws and the constitution, should 
at least have this quality, even if no other, that he has the 
same griefs and the same joys as the multitude, and should 
not in his choice of public policy have posted himself in the 
ranks of our enemies. This you have now shown yourself to 
have done, when you pretend that it was I who brought every- 
thing to pass, and that it was through me that our country 
fell into the midst of troubles—although it was not because 
of my statesmanship or my political principles that you, my 
hearers, began to help the Hellenes: for if this were granted293 
me by you, that thanks only to me‘you withstood the despotism 
then in progress against the Hellenes, you would grant me a 
greater guerdon than the whole number of those which you 
have given to your other ministers. I, however, would not 
assert this—for I should be wronging you—nor would you, 


14. Tots yeyevynpévors..éoye. For the simple dative, without éwi, is the 
oUrws éxew in this sense see § 9g. better supported reading. 
Here, as Fals. Leg. 50. p. 355 Tpaxéws 293. 24. TH].. wparropévy, § 71 note. 
3’ buav 7G pndé mpoodonay axévrwy, 


ros T ef Olxaa érrolet, ovK dv Evexa THs mpods Eue 
€xOpas ra péytora Tay bperépwv Kad@y EBdarre kal 
dcéBadAev. 

2904 “AANA ci Tabr emiTipa, TOAAG oyeTALMTEpa AAG 
Katnyopnkétos avrot Kal Kareyrevopévov; os yap 5 
éuod dirurmiopov, @ yh Kal Oeol, karnyopei, ti obros 
ovK dv eimo; Kaito. vy tov ‘Hpaxdéa kai mdvras 
Beods, ef y' ew adnOelas Séot oxometabat, TO KaTa- 
yrevdecOar kai dt exOpav re déyew dveddvras ék 
péaou, tives as aAnOas eiow ois dv eixérws Kai d1- 10 
kaiwos Thy Tay yeyeynpévor airiav emi Tiv Kedhadiy 
dvabeiev Amavres, Tos spoiovs TovT@ map éxdory 

295 trav modcwv eUpoir dv, od Tods éuol of Or Fv 
dobevy tra Pidrimrmrov mpdypata Kal Kouidf pixpd, 
TOAAGKLS MpoAEyovT@Y Huey Kal TapaKkadovyTwY Kal 15 
didackévrav ta BédtioTa, THs iSias vex aicypo- 
Kepdcias Ta KOT] oupdépovta mpolevTo, Tovs wmrdp- 
xovras Exaoro. twoXitas é£anara@vres Kai dtapBeipor- 

; Tes, ws SovAous érroinoav, Oerradods Adoyos Kivéas 
Opactdaos, Apxddas Kepxidas ‘lepdvupos Evxaprridas, 20 
"Apyetous Mupris TeXédapos Mvacéas, Hydeiovs Evéi- 
Beos Kredéripos Apioratypos, Meaonviovs of Piriddov 
Tod Bevis ExOpob mraides Néwv xai OpacvrAoxos, ZtKv- 
wviovs ‘Apiotparos ’Emtydpns, KopwvOiovs Aeivapxos 
Anpdparos, Meyapéas [Trotddwpos”EXt~os [Mepiraos, 25 
OnBaiovs Tipddras Ocoyeirov ’Avepoiras, EvBoéas 

296"/mmapxos KXelrapyos Zwoiotparos. émirciper pe 
NéyovTa  huépa Ta TGV mpodoTay dvopata. ovToL 


294. g. aveAdvras éx péoov. Com- 295. 15. tpav, ‘we loyal orators.’ 
pare Phil. iv. § 36. p. 141 ef dvéAoiwey For Demosthenes’ supporters, and for 
éx pécou xal rds BAaogpnpias .. Kat rov the traitors below, see Introduction I. 
péBor. 17. TOUS Umdpxovras éxacrot oAl- 

11. émt Thy, § 290. vas, ‘cives suae factionis’ (Schaefer), 
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I am well assured, concede it; but, if only my opponent acted 
justly, he would not damage and distort on account of his 
private hostility to me, the greatest of your glories. 
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But why do I censure this, when he has falsely brought 294 


against me other far harsher accusations? For what, in the 
name of earth and heaven, would he not say who accuses me 
of coquetting with Philip? And yet, so Heracles and all the 
gods befriend me, if, having put false witness and angry words 
out of court, you must honestly inquire, who in very truth they 
are on whose head all would reasonably and justly lay the 
responsibilty for what has occurred, you will be sure to find 
them to be those in each state who resembled my opponent, 


not those who resembled me—men, who, at the time when295 


Philip’s fortunes were low and entirely insignificant, although 
we warned you again and again, and admonished you and 
instructed you in what was best, for filthy lucre sacrificed 
the national interests, each body of them deluding the citizens 
they had to work upon, and ruining them till they made them 
slaves—Daochus, Cineas and Thrasydaus, the Thessalians ; 
Cercidas, Hieronymus and Eucampidas, the Arcadians; Myrtis, 
Teledamus and Mnaseas, the Argives; Euxitheus, Cleotimus 
and Aristaechmus, the Eleans; the sons of the apostate Phili- 
ades, Neon and Thrasylochus, the Messenians; Aristratus 
and Epichares, the Sicyonians; Dinarchus and Demaratus, 
the Corinthians; Ptoedorus, Helixus, and Perilaus, the Mega- 
rians; Timolaus, Theogiton, and Anemoetas, the Thebans; 
Hipparchus, Clitarchus, and Sosistratus, the Euboeans. 
whole day will fail me if I read the bead-roll of traitors. All 


The296 


‘quos capere poterant’ (Dissen). Prob- 
ably the meaning is still more general, 
‘the citizens each set of traitors had 
to deal with.’ A very ingenious, but 
hardly convincing, interpretation is, 


‘deceiving those who were free citizens 
to begin with, and working their ruin 
till they made them slaves.’ 

296. 28. } tpépa. ‘ Zhe whole of 
the day.’ 
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§§ 296—298. 


> aA ~ “A 
mwavres eioiv, dvdpes A@nvaio, rav avtav BovAeupatov 


3 A Cc A ? mS @ I eA »” 6 
€VY TALS AUT@V TWAT platy VTrep OUTOL Tap U[LtLYV, av po- 


Mol piapot Kal KdAaKes Kal addorTopes, NKpwTNpLa- 


“A ? 
opévoe Tas éavtav Exacto. matpioas, Thy éAcvOepiay 


mpotremoxkores mporepoy pey Pirie viv dé ’Ade€- 5 


‘dvoépo, TH yaorpl Het pobvres Kai Tois aicxioros TH 


evdapoviay, tiv & édAevOepiay kal 7d pndéva Exe 


deomérnv aitav, & Trois mpotépos” EAAnow Spor Tov 


dya0av joav Kal kavéves, dvarerpadores. 


297 


~ » P ) ~ 
avotdoews Kai Kaxias, paGAAov 0 @ dvdpes A Onvaio 


Tatrns roivuy tas obras aicypas Kal mepiBonrov 


mpodocias, ef det pry Anpeiy, THS Tov ‘EAnvev edev- 


Oepias, # Te wédts mapa maow avOpdras avaitios 


“A A 3 “~ 
yéyovey €k TOY Eu@y TOALTEVEdTOY Kal Ey® Tap dpiv. 


Gs > 9 a 9 § "4g 3 a If A A 
eird pe épwras avti moias dperns afi@ Tipaobar; 15 


éya d&€ got réyw, STL THY ToOAITEVOPEvoOY Tapa ToIS 


“EdAnot dtadbapévrwy amdvrov, apgapéevwv ard ood, 
n p , dptap 


mpotepoy pev ord Pirtrmov viv O bw ‘AdeEdvdpou, 


298 éue obre Kaipds ore diravOparia Néyor ott erayye- 


Alay péyeBos ovr Edis ovre HébBos odT AAO ovdéy 20 


2a 7 Qr lA i ae ig \ 
emnpev ovde Tponydyero wv Expiva Oikaiwv Kal cupde- 


povrwy TH martpid. ovdév mpodobvat, ovd’, daa ovpBe- 


? ? ? € 4 ¢ a 4 
BovAevKa moemote Tovroici, spoiws vpiv @domep av 


TpuTdvn péerov émi 7d Affupa cupBeBovrAevKa, GAN 


5. Mpotrerrwxores, In Fals. Leg. § 
152. p. 384 6 Pidurmos .. reAevTay Extrw- 
par’ apyupa kat xpvoa mpotmvey avrois 
the word signifies ‘to give away 
lightly,’ meaning originally ‘to toast 
a man in a cup of price and bid him 
keep it.’ 

g. fav attracted into the plural by 
the neighbourhood of the predicatival 
nouns 6pot, Kavéves. 

dvaretpadétes (Dind. dvarerpopd- 
Tes) is especially used of causing a 


vessel to founder, as Plato, Rep. 389 D 
dvarpenrixov (r7s vews), Aeschin, c. Ct. 
§ 158 éay Tis .. mAOiov dvarpéyy, and 
the representation of the fortunes of a 
state under the image of a ship is con- 
stant in Greek. For the verb compare 
§§ 143, 303. 

297. 12. et Set pr Anpety, a rhetori- 
cal formula, cf. Fals. Leg. § 297. p. 
425, Aeschin. c. Ct. § 143. 

15. totas, § 76. 

After tipaoOar the interrogation 
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these, men of Athens, were advocates of the same measures in 
their own countries as my opponents advocated in your midst 
—unclean things, and parasites, or rather ministers of destruc- 
tion—men who have severally mutilated their own countries— 
men who have toasted away our freedom first to Philip and 
now to Alexander—men who measure happiness by their 
bellies and all that is most base—men by whom liberty and 
independence of any lord or master, which to the ancient 
Hellenes were definitions and standards of honour, have been 
wrecked. 
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Of any share, therefore, in this dishonourable and scandalous 297 


conspiracy and villainy, or rather, men of Athens, of this 
betrayal, if I must speak seriously, of the freedom of the 
Hellenes, our city has been acquitted in the opinion of 
all the world owing to my administrations, and I have been 
acquitted in your opinion. In spite of this, do you ask 
me, sir, for what sort of merit I consider myself worthy to 
receive distinction? Then I answer you, that when all the 
statesmen in the Hellenic communities, beginning with you, 
had been corrupted, first by Philip and recently by Alexander, 


no convenience, no blandishment of expressions, no magni-298 


tude of promises, no hope nor fear, nor anything else, excited 
or even encouraged me to betray one of what I judged the 
rights due or the measures advantageous to my country; nor 
in all the advice which I have ever yet given to my hearers 
have I advised them, as you have done, verging like a balance 


should probably be replaced by a 
period, as the reply is introduced by 
a particle: see § 318. 

298. 23. Sotep &v tputavy sc. péror 
is explained by the passage, referred 
to by Dissen, De Pace § 12. p. 60 
mpoika Ta mpaypata xpivo Kat royiCo- 
pat, kat ovdév Ajup’ Av ovdels éxot mpds 
ols éyw mwemoXirevpar nat Aéyw Seigat 
mpoonprnpévov. dpOdv ovy, 6 m1 dv wor’ 
dn’ aitav indpxp Tav mpayyatov, Td 
cuppépoy paiverai pow. Stray 8 éni 


Oarepa womrep els rpvrayny dpyipov 
mpocevéykys, olxerar pépov Kal Kadeia- 
kuke TOv Aopopor é*’ ard, rat obk dy 
ér’ dp0@s ovd tyiws 6 TovTO mothoas 
mept ovdevds Xoyicaro. The image is 


simply this: a balance must inevitably 


swing to whichever side you weight ; 
so a statesman, who receives personal 
advantage from his public life, will as 
inevitably act in the interests of those 
from whom the greatest advantage 
comes. The self-seeking orator is 
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299 


300 


301 
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di dpOis Kal dixaias cal ddtadOdpou ris yuyis, Kai 
peylotoy 3) mpaypdroy Tav Kat épavrov avOpémov 
Tpoocras wdyta TabTa bys Kai Sixalws memoAiTevpat. 
Oia trait a£iG ripGobar. roy de retxiopdy Todrov, 
dv ot pov dtécupes, kai tiv Tadpetay dgia pev ydperos 
Kai éraivov kpive, mas yap o0; wéppw pévTot trou 
TOV €“avT@ memoAtrevpévoy TiWepat. ov AiBors erei- 
Xioa Thy ToALy ovde TALVOoLS eyd, OVS Emi TodTOLS péyI- 
orov Trav éuavrod dpova adn édy Tov épdy Tetxeopov 
BovAn Sixaiws oxoreiv, edpnoes Orda Kal modes Kal 
Témous Kal ALpévas Kal vais Kal modAovs imimovs Kai 
Tovs wep TOUTMY apvvopévous. Tatra mpovBaddbuny 
éy@ mpd tis Atrixis, doov fy avOpwrive Aoyiop@ 
duvarév, kai rovros éteixica THY yopav, ovyxi Tov 
KtkXov Tod [Metpads ovde Tob dorews. ovdé y’ HTTH- 
Onv éy@ Tois Aoytopots Piréariov, moAAOb ye Kat del, 
ovde Tais mapackevais, dAX of TOv ovppdxwv oTparn- 
yol Kai ad duvdpes rH tUyxn. tives ai TobTwY drrodel- 
fers; evapyeis kal gavepai. okorreire OF. 

Tt xpiv tov edvovy todirny troveiv, Ti Tov peTa 
wdons mpovotas Kai mpoOupias Kai dixaoctvns t7ep 
THs marpidos moXtTevopevoy; ovK EK pev Baddrrns 
tiv EtBoway mpoBadrécba mpd ras Arrixijs, ¢x de 
THS pecoyelas tiv Bowriav, éx d¢ trav mpds [Tedo- 
wovynoov témwv Tovs éuopovs TavTn; Ov THY oLTO- 


Toptiav, Srws tape macay pidiav axpt Tod MMepaids 
.! 


§§ 298—301. 


25 


himself compared toa balance. Hence 
Dissen’s reading ®onep dv el év rputarg 
is inappropriate. Dind. has domepave, 
Tpuravyn, where the ellipse would be 
supplied @omep ay | pérorpe] ef tpuravn 


Leinv]. Cf. §§ 194, 214. 
2. kar’ épavrov, §§ 95, 317, 318. 
299. 4. Textopov ... Siédcupes. 


Aesch. c. Ct. §§ 97, 236 sqq., and also 
the words, which read so much like a 
later insertion, Id. § 84 Nai, dAAd yxaA- 
kois kal ddapayrivors Teixeow, ws avTds 
not, THY xwpay hud éreixioe, TH TOW 
Evfoéov xat @nBaioy ouppayiq, with 
which compare od Ai@os x.7.A. below. 
For illustrations of the image see 
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to the side of lucre, but with an upright and just and incor- 
ruptible soul; and, as director of the greatest transactions of 
my day, I have conducted all of them soundly and uprightly. 
These are the grounds on which I consider myself worthy to299 
receive distinction. Further, this building of the walls, which 
you disparage among my acts, and the formation of the fosse, 
I consider deserving of thanks and compliment—and so they 
are—yet I put them on a footing far below my acts of states- 
manship. It was not with stones nor with bricks that I, as 
a statesman, walled the city, nor do I attach my highest self- 
praise to such things; but if you will justly examine my means 
of fortification, you will find arms and cities, and extents of 
land, and harbours, and ships, and large supplies of horses 
and troops to fight on behalf of my countrymen. These were 300 
the defences I threw before Attica, as far as was possible 
by human calculation; and with these I encircled our whole 
territory, not only the lines of the Piraeus, nor only those of 
our citadel. Nor yet was I worsted by Philip in my calcula- 
tions, far from it, nor even in my preparations; but the generals 
of the allies and their forces were worsted by his good fortune. 
What are my demonstrations of this? They are clear and 
manifest. But I ask you to be attentive. . 

What ought the loyal citizen to have done? what ought he 301 
to have done who with full prescience, zeal, and righteousness 
wrought publicly on his country’s behalf? Ought he not, on 
the seaboard, to have secured Euboea as a bulwark to Attica, 
and in the midlands Boeotia, and in the districts towards the 
Peloponnese the peoples that bordered on that part? Ought 
he not to have provided for the convoy of corn, that it should 
be conducted along an entirely friendly coast as far as the 


Dissen’s note. 12. Tovrwy=my countrymen here. 
5. déa pev.. moppw pévror, § 12. 300. mpotvBaddpny, § 97. 
For wéppm in this sense of ‘ far below’ 14. ovxt .. ovS€=‘not only .. nor 
see Aeschyl. Eumen. 414. only,’ § 2. 
11. For kat roAAovs trmovs kal rods 18. TH TUXy, sc. TOD SiAirmov, 


.. Gpuvopévous Dind. conjectured xa? 301. 26. dWAlay, sc. yay or ddor. 
irmous kal moAAots Tos .. duuvoupévous. 


=~ 
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303 Kal Trois éuois woAtredpacw, & Kal BeBovAevpéva, @ 


AHMOZOENOY2 


302 kopicOycerat, mpoidécOar; Kai TH pey odoal Tov 


virapx ovTwv exrréutrovTa Bonbeias kal AéyovTa kai ypda- 
govra Toatra, tiv [poxévynaov, thy Xeppivnoov, tiv 
Tévedov, 7a 8 Srrws olxeia Kai cUppayx brdp£e mpagat, 
Ts Bufdvriov, tiv “ABvdov, tiv EtBowav; Kal Trav 
fev Trois €xOpois brapxovoay duvdpewy Tas peyicras 
agerciv, av & evédeure TH bAEL, Taira mpocOeivat ; 
Taira Toivuy dravrTa wWémpaxtat Tos Epois ndiopact 
dvdpes’ AOnvaiot, éay dvev POdvov tis BovAnTat cKorreiy, 
6pbas etpjoe Kal wempaypéva mdon dtkatoovvy, Kal 
Tov éxdoTov Katpoy ov mrapebévra ovd adyvonbévra 
ovdt mpocbévta br épod, Kal daa els évds dvdpds 
dvvap Kal Aoyiopov Feev, ovdev ElrAELHOEV. cd OE 7 
daipovds Tivos 7 TUxnS icxds 7 oTpaTnyay pavdrdrns 
9 Tav Tpodiddvray Tas wédAas dpav Kakia i TavrTa 
tabra éhupaivero ois dAots, éws avétpepav, ti An- 


304 poobévns adixet; ef 8 olos éym wap dpiv Kara Thy 


éuavrod Tdi, eis év éxdotn Tav EdAnvidwv médewv 
avip éyévero, paAXov 8 ef €va dvdpa povov Oerraria 
kai éva dvdpa Apxadia tavra dpovodyvTa tryxev épol, 
ovdels ottre Tav t£w MvudGv ‘EAAnvery odre Tov cicw 


305 Tois mapotot Kaxois éxéxpnt dv, adda mavres av 


évTes €NeDOEpor Kai avrévopor peTa maons adcias 
A van 4 
dogadas ev eddatpovia tas éavTdv w@kovy Tratpidas, 


TOY TOTOUTwY Kal TolovT@y ayabay vyiv Kal Tots 


§§ 302-305. 


Io 


T5 


20 


25 


I. mpotSéoOat usually takes a geni- 
tive of its direct object. Here ri 
o.Troropmiay is an instance of the sub- 
ject of a dependent clause drawn by 
anticipation into the main sentence, 
and this makes the accusative easier. 
Schaefer quotes c. Con. § 17. p. 1262 
tds dvaykaias mpopaces, Sms pr) pei- 


(ous yiyvevrat, mpoeidovro, 

302. 3. ro.atra, i.e. preservative 
measures, cf. § 140 note. 

7. av &” évéXertre is impersonal, = dy 
onavs HY. 

303. 13. eis.. fev. But ént.. jrev 
in the similar usage, Fals. Leg. § 34. p. 


350. 
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Piraeus? Ought he not to have secured one portion of our302 


supporters by despatching auxiliary expeditions, and by moving 
and framing measures to a similar effect, I speak of Procon- 
nesus, the Chersonese, and Tenedos; and to contrive that 
other places should be reliable as connections and allies, 
Byzantium, Abydos, Euboea? Ought he not to have de- 
tached the greatest of the forces that supported the enemy, 
and supplemented the deficiencies of the state? All this, then, 
has been done by my decrees and by my measures, which 


any one, who wishes to examine them without spite, will 303 


find to have been both conceived justly and executed with all 
uprightness, and he will find that the seasonable hour for each 
measure was never neglected or ignored or sacrificed by me, 
and that none of all the means, which fell within the power 
and calculation of one man, was left unemployed. So, if the 
pressure of some providence, or of fortune, or the inferiority 
of our commanders, or the baseness of you who betray your 
countries, or all these together, did mischief to our main 


aZ y 
interests until they wrecked them, where is ¢ Demosthenes aed 
guilty? No: had there been one man in each of the Hellenic804 


cities as true as I was at my post among you, or rather had 
Thessaly and Arcadia had each but one man holding the same 
principles as mine, none of the Hellenes, either on the further 
or on the hither side of Thermopylae, would have undergone 


the present distress; but all, in freedom and independence, 805 


and with perfect confidence, would be living safely, surrounded 
by prosperity, in their native lands, made grateful for such 


17. Before éAvpatvero Dind. has dua. 
Avpaivedba, as §§ 267, 312, Fals. Leg. 
§ 21. p. 347, is usually attended by an 
accusative. Another instance of the 
dative, however, is to be found Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 928. 

wots SAots, § 28. 

avérpeav, § 296 note. Vomel, after 
Dissen, reads dvérpeye. 


Anpoovévns, i.e. a man so far 
removed, as the world knows me to 
be, alike from daipovos } ruxns icxus 
and from orparnywv pavdrdrns h rey 
mpodidovrov Kaxia, 

304. 23. éxéypyt’. = has éxéxpnyr’, 
which is kept by Vomel, who alters 
ovdeis into obdéves: cf. § 23 note. 


co] 
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dddos ’AOnvaios éxovtes xdpw Ot ene. iva & cidfire 
drt WOAA@ Tots Abyous EAaTTOCL XpGpat TOY Epyor, 
evrAaBovpevos. tov POdvoy, Aéye por TavTl Kal dyvd- 
yvobt AaBov. 

YHOIZ MATA. 5 


306 Taira Kai ro.aitra mpdrrev, Aioyxivn, tiv Kadbv 
kayabov aoAditny Set, av KatopOovpévoy pev peyi- 
oro avapdioByrites tmjpxev eivat Kai 7d dixaios 
mpoonv, as érépws 0€ ovpBdvTwy Td yodv eddoKipmeiy 
meplecre Kal TO pndéva péudherba tiv modw pndé 10 
Thv Mpoaipecw avTHs, GAG Ty TUynY Kaxife Ti 

30700Tw Ta mpdypata Kpivacay, ov pa Ai’ ovK aro- 
ordvra Tav oupdepdvroy TH moda, picOdcavTa 8 
aitov Tots évavtiows, rods brép TaY exOpav KaLpods 
dvri tov THS Tarpidos Oeparredery, ovdEe Tov pev TPdy- 15 
para dgia ris wédews broordytTa éyewv Kai ypddew 
Kai pévery emi rovrov Backaivev, éav d€ Tis idie TI 
AuTHon, ToT peuvijoOat Kai TypEiv, ovdE y ovyiay 

308 dyew ddixoy Kai brovadov, 6 od qotets TOAAGKIS. EoTL 
yép, totw hovyia dixaia Kal ovpdépovoa Ti model, 20 
Hv of moAAOl TOY TroAITGV pels amA@s dyeTe. GAN 
ov TavTny ovTos aye Tiv Hovxiav, ToAAOD ye Kai 
dei, GAN admooras Srav ait@ SéEn Tis modrelas 
(modddKis Sé Soxet) guddrre mnyvik_~cecbe peorol 
ToU auvex@s EyovTOS 7 mapa THs THXNS TL oUpBE- 25 
Bnyxev évavriopa 4 dddo Te SUaKodov yéyove (0AAG 


305. 4. After AaBov Dind. adds rév present to the imperfect in order to 
apiO nov Tay Bonbewy Kard Ta éud Ynpi- answer more strictly to xpqv § 301. 
opara, and, instead of VH@ISMATA, 8. Ummijpxev, ‘it was ours, more 
“APIOMO= BOHGEION., vivid than trjpyey dv. For similar 

306. 7. Set. The general proposi- misnamed ‘omissions of dv’ cf. § 196 
tion includes the particular instance; é{fpxe, § 248 Oavpacroy Hv, and com- 
hence there is no need to alter the pare the use of the indicative in the 
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manifold blessings to you and all the Athenians by my means. 
That my hearers may know that I much understate my acts, 
for fear of heart-burnings, [40 ¢he clerk], quote me these docu- 
ments, and take and read them aloud. 


DECREES. 


These acts, or acts like these, Aeschines, the honest citizen306 
should do. Had they been successful, it was ours to be indis- 
putably supreme, and, more than that, justly so; nay, even 
when they have fallen out adversely, we have secured that our 
honour, at least, is safe, and that none blame our city or her 
policy, but stigmatise fortune who ordered events so unkindly. 

He should not, mark you, isolate himself from the city’s in-307 
terests, hire himself to our adversaries, and court the oppor- 
tunities which favour the foe instead of those which favour his 
country; nor yet should he cast the evil eye on any one who 
has had the courage to propose and frame measures worthy 
of the state and to hold fast by them, nor cherish and nurse 
any offence one may privately have done him; nor, lastly, 
should he maintain an unrighteous and rotten quietude, as 
you, sir, often do. There is, I admit, a quietude just and308 
beneficial to the city, which you, the majority of the citizens, 
honestly observe. That, however, is not the quietude of 
which my opponent is fond—far from it—but, having with- 
drawn at pleasure from public life, and such is often his 
pleasure, he keeps watch for the hour when you shall be sated 
with the monotony of one speaker, or when fortune has 
brought about some reverse, or some other disagreeable has 
occurred (and there are many vicissitudes in the lot of man); 


apodosis of Latin conditional sentences _parenthetic. 


referring to past time. 17. Before Bacxatvew Dind. has mpo- 
76 Sixaiws mpooyv. lit. ‘and eAdpevor, 

‘justly’ was added to it,’ i.e. decaiws 18. Hovxlav. Aesch. c. Ct. § 216. 

added to peyioros. Ig. UmovAov is a reminiscence of 


307. 15. Gepatrevew is still underthe Thuc. viii. 64. 
regimen of dei, dy..xpivacay being 
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b 2 a > 3 4 iA ~ “A m4 bd 
dé rdvOperwa) eit emi TrovT@ TO Kalp@ pyrwp é£- 
? 3 ~ 4 a a?) bd Va ‘ 
aipyns €K THS Hovxias worep Tred Eehdvys, Kal 
TEPOVATKNKAS Kal guveldoxas pPHyara Kal Aédyous 
cuveiper Tovrovs sagas kal dmvevoti. synow yey 
5] ~ “~ 
ovdepiav ghépovras ovd ayabod Kriow oddevés, ovp- 


Q be ~ , an Xr “A ‘ Q 5] ? 
popay 0€ TH TUXOVTL T@Y TONLT@Y Kal KolYnY aioxvYny. 


309 kairou ravrns THs pederns Kal THs eripedeias, Aicyivn, 


310 


311 


308. 3. 


ww 3 le v4 > s \ ~ ? 
el mep Ex Woyi7s diuaias éylyvero kal Ta THS twarpidos 
oupphepovTa mponpnpevns, Tos Kapirovs eer yevvaious 
N \ N ~ 9 ? * 7 
Kat Kadovs Kal maow wdeAipouvs elvat, cuppayias 
méAewv, tmobpovs yxpnedrov, épumopiov KaracKevny, 
4 4 , ~ 3 ~ > ~ 
vipov ovpdepbvTov Oéces, ToIs amroderyOeiow €xOpois 
évavTiépata. TovTwy yap amdvrwy jy év tois dvw 
xpovots é£éracis, kai @dwxev 6 mapedOwy ypdvos moAdas 
dmodeigers dvdpi Kad@ Te KayaOG, év ois ovdapod od 
gavynce yeyoves, ob mparos, ov devrepos, ov tpiros, 
oe ~ 
ov TéTapTos, ov TéumTOS, OvX ExkToOS, OVX dmroaTOTObY, 
¥ 27 bd e € ‘ Ly A / \ 
ovKouvy émi y ois  tmwarpis nugdvero. tis yap oup- 
paxia oot mpdgarvtos yéyove rij moda; Tis dé Bonbea 
) KTjow evvoias 7 Sdéns; ris d€ mpecBeia; is 
> g : “A 
dtaxovia dt iy 4 wodts evtiporépa; Ti Tov oiKelwv 
4 tov ‘EdAnukdv kai £evixar, ois éwéorns, émnvep- 
Q 4. “~ ? 6 ~ , ; ~ 
Owrar did o&; ota tpijpes; mota BéAn; oto 
vedoolkol; Tis €miokevr) TELx@v ; Tolov tmmKéiy; ti 
TOV amdvTwv od xphotmos ef; Tis 7H Tos EvmdpoLs F 
Tols a@mopots moATiKi) Kal Koivt) BonOea ypnpdtov ; 


ovuverdox@s, ‘cum con- 


§§ 308—311. 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


310. 14. é€éraots originally ‘a roll- 


temptu dicitur, Dissen, who quotes 
Aristoph. Frogs 874, Acharn. 405. 
Compare ouvOeis § 149. 

6. T@ TUXEvTL, i.e. gay Tis idig Te 
Aumop § 307. 

309. II. katackeuny is especially 
applied to buildings and similar forms 
of ‘ fixed capital.’ 


call,’ ‘inspection, hence ‘demand,’ 
‘summons. as here and § 320. 

15. évois is generally taken to mean 
éy dydpacr xwadvis re xdyabos, the 
plural being possible as referring to 
the generic idea contained in dvdpi 
Kak@ Te Kaya0w~: compare Catull. 
Ixiv. 146, and Mayor on Juvenal xiv. 
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then, seizing this opportunity for his eloquence, he starts 
suddenly from his quietude like a storm from a calm, and 
having his voice ready trained and a collection of phrases 
and sentences prepared, he strings these together with clear 
enunciation and no stopping for breath, though they are 
fraught with no benefit or means to any good end, but with 
disaster to some one or other of his countrymen and dishonour 
to all. 
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Yet, Aeschines, if this premeditation and elaboration sprang 309 


from a righteous soul, which had chosen as its aim the 
advantage of our native land, the fruits should have been 
generous, good, and wholesome to all,—alliances of states, 
monetary resources, provision for a seat of trade, enactments 
of beneficial laws, foils to our open foes. 
there was a call in bygone times; and the recent past gave an 
honest man many opportunities to shine: but in such rivalries 
you will be found to have taken no place, not first, nor second, 
nor third, nor fourth, nor fifth, nor sixth, nor any place whatso- 
ever, at least for acts by which your country was aggrandised. 


For all these things 310 


What alliance of your negotiating has the city gained? What 311 


assistance has she sent? What acquisition has she made of 
gratitude or glory? What embassy is due to you? What 
ministry have you fulfilled by which the state has risen in 
honour? What domestic, or international, or foreign difficulty 
has been readjusted by you? What triremes built? What arms 
furnished? What arsenals created? Which repair of walls 
carried out? What cavalry raised? For what in the world are 
you serviceable? What patriotic or large-minded relief have 


241. It is easier, however, to render 


811. 23. Sta oé, § 285. The words 


here ‘on which occasions,’ 

16. o¥ mp&ros. Dissen compares the 
last lines of the oracle quoted by the 
Scholiast on Theocr, xiv. 48: 
iets 5°, & Meyapeis, otre rplro, obre 

TETAPTOL, 
oure Svadéxarot, 


ovr’ év Adyy ovr’ éy 
apOpy. : 


are omitted by Dind. 

arotat, § 76. 

24. tl. Observe the use of the neuter 
pronoun as indeclinable. 

25. rots evmépors. . BonPera xprpa- 
twv. Pecuniary relief to the rich as 
well as the poor would be given by 


- such means as a fair adjustment of state 


Q 
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313 


. 314 
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GX, @ Tay, ef pndty TovTwv, eivoad ye 
, Kal mpodvpia; mot; wore; Soris, © mévtov adiKé- 
‘rare, ov8 Gre Amavres, boo. mémor épbéy~avro emi 
Tob Brparos, eis owrnpiay éredidocay, xal Td TerAeEv- 
~ 9 2 bf 3 V4 
taiov "Aptoréyikos TO ocuvetreypévor els Tiy EmiTipiay, 
ovde rére obre maphAGes off érédwxas ovdév, ovK 
dtopav, mas ydp; 8s ye KexAnpovéunkas pey Tov 
Pirwvos Tob kndecrod ypnudrov mrebvov 7} mTevTe- 
Tardvrwv, dirddavrov 8 elxes Epavoy Swpedy mapa 
a “A lo 9 ,? 3 ? 
Tov hyepbvoy Tov ovppopiay ed ols éAUpHvw Tov 
dN iva ph Abyov ex Aédyou 
Aéyov Toi mapévros éuavrév éexxpotcw, mapadcivw 


Tpinpapxikdov vopov. 
raira. GAN bre y ody? Oe evdeay ovx érédoxas, 
éx Tovrwy OfdAov, dAXa gvAdrrav 7d pydey evavriov 
yevéoOat mapa cot Tovrols ois dwavta todTetn. év 
tlow ovv od veavias Kal mnvixa rapmpbs; tvik dv 
Kara Tovtoy tt dén, év TovTos Aapmpodwvdraros, pvn- 
povixéraros, diroKpitis apioros, TpaytKos Oeoxpivns. 
Eira trav mpérepoy yeyevnpévav dyabayv dvdpav 
pépvnoa, Kai Kad@s troveis. ov pévrot Sixatby éorwy, 
dvdpes’ AOnvaiot, riv mpds Tods TeTEAEUTNKOTAS edvoLaY 
imdpxovoay mporaBévra map cvpav mpos éxelvous 
éferdfew kal mapaBdAdXew éue tov viv (GvTa ped 


§§ 312-315. 


815 bua. tis yap ovK olde Tay wdvTov Gri Tois péev (aot 


burdens (as § 102) or by voluntary 
public service (as §§ 99, 257, 266) or 
by benevolences to the state (as § 113). 

312. 4. érediS0cav, §§ 171, 112 note. 

5. After rd ouveAeypévov els tiv 
émuruplav Dind. reads dpyvpiov. Aris- 
tonicus must have incurred a penalty 
which was beyond his means to pay, 
and therefore lost his émripia: cf. § 15 
note. 

6. obre .. odSéy, ‘neque hortatus es 
ad largiendum neque largitus es,’ 


Dissen, after Schaefer, who warns us 
here to give mapjAOes its technical 
sense as applied to an orator coming 
forward to the Aja. 

8. wevreraddvrwv, ‘who inherited 
the property of Philo, it being more 
than five-talents’-worth.’ The MSS. 
divide wévre raddvrov, in which case 
we must construe ‘ inherited more than 
five talents of the property of Philo’ 
—xpnpdarwv depending on radavroy. 

g. épavov = ‘club-money.’ ‘ Money- 
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you given to rich or poor? None whatsoever. But, my dear 312 


sir, though these were wanting, still loyalty and zeal appeared 
in you? Where, or when, in you, most iniquitous of men, 
who even at the time when all who ever yet spoke a word on 
the platform offered contributions for our salvation, and at 
the very last Aristonicus gave the money he had amassed to 
regain his civil rights, even then did not come forward or 
subscribe a mite? Not because you were poor—how could 
you be, when you have inherited the estate of your father-in- 
law, Philon, of more than five talents’ value, and retained two 
talents of club-money as a present from the managers of the 


companies for the havoc you made of the Trierarchic Law? 818 


But, that I may not drift from topic to topic and throw myself 
out of my present course, I will let these matters be. Remark 
only, that it is clear from them that you refused to contribute, 
not through lack of means, but because you were careful that 
no check should be given on your part to those in whose 
interest you direct all your public life. In what field, then, are 
you heroic? At what hour are you resplendent? Whenever 
anything must be done to harm my hearers, those are occasions 
on which you are most splendid in voice, most perfect in study, 
an actor of the first water, a stage Theocrines. 


Lastly, you recall the good men of old, and you do well. 314 


Nevertheless, men of Athens, it is not just to draw on your 
fund of kind feeling towards the departed, and in com- 
parison with them to examine and contrast me, your living 


contemporary. For who in the world is unaware that towards 315 


clubs’ were formed at Athens, as 
nowadays, from which members could 
draw loans to be repaid in due season. 
Swpedv is here added to indicate that 
Aeschines was released from the duty 
of repayment. 

313. 16. veavlas .. Aapmpdés. Cf. c. 
Mid. § 131. p. 557 Aapmpov ovde vea- 
vudy, and § 136 above, § 320 below. 

17. For rovrev rt Dind. has rovrowi. 


Aapmpodwvétaros, cf. § 260 dAo- 


Avlev tméprAapmpov. 

18. Geoxplvys is unknown, but was 
traditionally accepted as a typical 
oucopartns. 

$14. 20. pésvyoa, Aeschin. c. Ct. 
§§ 178 sqq. 

aI. Tiv.. Umdpxoveay, § 71. 

22. wpodAaPévra, § 224. 

315. 24. rots piv Lor... d0dvos. 
Compare Fals. Leg. § 359. p. 441, 
Thuc, ii. 45. 
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§§ 315-319. 


nwaow Ureori Tis } wrelwv 4 éAdTTwv POdbvos, rods 


reOvedras dé ovde Tay éxOpay ovddels Ext pict; obras 


ovy éxévtay TovTav TH pvoel, mpds Tods mpd éEuavTod 


viv éy® Kpivepat Kat OewpOpar; pndapds: obre yap 


dixatoy obt ioov, Aicxivn, dd\Xd mpos oe Kai AdXov 5 


wv ? A > la ? Q ? 
et tiva, BovrAEt TOY TavTa Got MponpHpevav Kal (ovTov. 


316 Kdkeivo oxéret. wérepov KédANOov Kal Apevov TH Wore 


did Tas THY MpoTEpoy Evepyectas, ovcas treppeyebes, 


ov pev ovv eltrot Tis dv hAlkas, Tas éwi Tov TapéoyTa 


Biov ytyvopévas eis adyapioriay Kal mpomndakicpoy 10 
dyev, 4 waow boo Te per evvoias mpdrrovet, Tis 


817 rovToy Tipns Kai diravOpwrias pereivar; Kal pry el 


kai toir dpa det pe elmeiv, 4 pev eur modrrela Kal 


mpoatpeots, dy tis 6p0Gs oKomg, Tais Tév TéT érat- 


voupevoy dvdpav dpuola Kai ravra& BovrAopévn ghavi- 15 


weral, 4 S€ or) Tals Tov Tods ToLovTOUS Tére GUKOpay- 


rovvtwy: OjnAov yap 6ri kal Kar éxeivous jody tives 


of dtactpovres Tods dvtas Tére, Tods dé mpérepoy ye- 


7 le 
yevnpevous eéenpjvovy, Bdoxavov mpdypa Kal ravro 


818 sro.odyres cot. era Aéyets ws ovdEev Swords Eipe Exetvots 20 


éy®; od & Spows, Aicyivn; 6 & adderAdds 6 ods; 


Gddos O€ Tis THY viv pnTipev; eyo pev yap ovdéva 
nyt. adda mpds Tos (GvTas, © xpnoré, iva pndev 
GAN elo, tiv (avta eférage cal rods xa’ atréy, 


dorep Ta\AG TdévrTa, TOS TomnTds, TOS xopovs, TOds 25 
319 dywvords. 6 Pirdypov ovy bri [ravKov rob Kapv- 


1. umeon, Cf. trovaay, § 36. 

316. 9. fAlnas. Observe the attrac- 
tion from the normal nominative to 
the accusative: cf. § 200. 

10. dxaptorfav might mean ‘an un- 
pleasing light;’ but is more probably 
used in the later sense, common in 
Xenophon, of ‘ ingratitude.’ 


12. Before rovrwv (‘my countrymen’) 
Dind. has wapd. 

317. 17. war’ éxelvous, §§ 95, 298, 
318. Most MSS. add rods ypdvous. 

18. ol Stacvpovtes is the reading of 
the best MSS, out of which it is hard 
to extract what would be the necessary 
meaning—‘in their time there were 
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all the living there sets an undercurrent, stronger or weaker, of 
jealousy, while not even an enemy continues to hate the dead? 
Therefore as this is naturally so, am I to-day to be critically 
inspected in comparison with my predecessors? By no means 
allow it. It is not just, it is not fair, Aeschines. No: compare 
me with yourself, or with anyone else you wish of those who 
have entertained the same principles with you and are now 
living. Look at this further point also. 
for the state, because she remembers the services of past heroes, 
transcendent as they are—nay, one cannot declare how great— 
to fling those which are done for our present needs to the 
mercy of ingratitude and contumely, or that all who ever act 
loyally should share the esteem and the affection of these our 
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Is it nobler or better 316 


countrymen? And undoubtedly, if I must after all say as much 317 


as this, my policy and principles, rightly regarded, will be 
found to resemble those of the men who were praised of old, 
and to be identical in aim, while yours will be found to re- 
semble those of the men who then maligned the good. For it 
is obvious that in their time also there were creatures who dis- 
paraged their contemporaries ; and these praised the ancients, 
doing a malicious trick in the same manner as you. 
then go on to say that I bear no resemblance to the good of 
old? But do you, Aeschines? Does your brother? Does any 
other living orator? I, at any rate, say,none. But, good sir— 
to use no hard names—examine a living man in comparison with 
the living, and with the men of his own day, as we do every- 
thing else, poets, quires, combatants in the games. 
Philammon was weaker than Glaucus of Carystus or some other 


Do you 318 


Because 319 


men who disparaged their contempo- 
raries, and such men used to praise 
heroes of an older date’—in the ab- 
sence of a pronomina) phrase such 
as ovro: S€, or of 52 roiotro, to in- 
troduce éryvouy. Hence Dind. seems 
right in avoiding the anacoluthon by 
the adoption, from other MSS, of 


ot dkiéoupoy pév, 

818. 21. The mark of interrogation 
after éyé should probably be replaced 
by a ‘full stop:’ see § 297. 

23. tva..elmw can only refer to 


xpnoré. 
319. 26. VFAatv«ov, victor Ol. 25, 
celebrated by Simonides. 


820 BovAae Trav amdvror ovdéva efiorapat. 
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otiov kai Tivey érépwy mpérepoy yeyevnpévay abAntav 
dabevéotepos fv, dorepdveros éx Tis Oduprias ampet, 
GXN Sr Tév cioeAOdvTwy mpds aviv dpiora éudyxero, 
éorepavotro Kal vikav dynyopevero. Kal od mpds 
Tods viv Spa pe pyropas, mpds cauréy, mpos Svriva 
? 

ov, dre 
pev TH woke Ta BéATioTa édAécOat waphv, epapidrrov 
Ths els tiv twarpida evvoias év kow@ Taot Kepévns, 
3 a 2 3 4 ~ > “~ 

éy® Kpdriota Aéywov edawoipnv, Kal Tois Epois Kal 
Wydiopact kai vopors Kai mpeoBeias dravra dimkeiro, 
dpay Se ovdeis hv oddapod, wAy ei Tobrois emnpedoat 


§§ 319-321. 


te Séor ered) Se & pH wor SdherXe ovvéBn, Kal 


ovKért cupBovrAwy GANA Tov Tois emtraTTopévols UIrn- 
perotvrwy Kai tav Kata& THs tmarpidos pucbapvety 
éroipwy Kal Trav KoXaKkevely érépovs BovAopévoy éfé- 
Taols, THViKatra od Kal TovUTwy ExacTos ev Tdfet Kai 
péyas Kal rAapmpds immorpédos, eyo 8 dabevis, 
Séo 8’, 


dvdpes “AOnvaio, tov pioe pérpioy modirny éyew 


lan 3 A ~ 
GpfoAoy@, @AX evvovs padAov pov ‘TovToict. 


def (obrw ydép por wept EuavTod AéyorTt avemipOove- 
Tatov eimeiv), ev pey Tais eEovaias tiv Tov yevvaiov 
kal To mpwreiou TH mode mpoaiperw diagdvAddtrey, 
éy mavti 8€ Kaip@ Kai mpdfe tiv edvoay rovrov 
yap 7 pvots Kupia, rot divacbat S€ Kai icydeww Erepa. 
TavTny Toivuy Trap épol pepewnkviay edphoere amas. 


15 


20 


25 


6. obtSéva élorapar. This is the 
reading of %, and Dissen draws the 
distinction ‘jungitur hoc verbum cum 
dativo cedere significans, cum accusa- 
tivo autem ubi est dec/inare,’ rendering 
the words here ‘comparationem cum 
nemine defugio, and quoting Soph. Aj. 
82— 
gpovourra yap uv obk dy éféorny duvy. 
Dind. also adopts od3éva. Cf. c. Tim. 


§ 184. p. 757. Almost all other MSS. 
give ovdevi, which is defended by 
hilleto, Fals. Leg. § 249. p. 411, who 

compares sp oes 672. 

320. 6. dv (i.e. rav viv pyrépov) 
depends on «pdniora. 

15. For érépous Dind. reads érepor, 
which has the best MS. authority. 

After é£éraors Dind. adds #». 


17. lwtrotpodos. The most magnifi- 
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earlier athletes, he did not therefore leave Olympia without his 
crown; on the contrary, because he fought better than those 
who took the lists against him, he received the laurel and was 
proclaimed victor. Do you in the same manner scrutinise me 

in comparison with our living orators, with yourself, or with any 

you choose out of the whole number—I flinch from none. 
Among these, in times when it was still open to the state to320 
select the best policy, when patriotism was a contest set publicly 
before all, I showed myself the successful speaker, and every- 
thing was ordered by my decrees, laws, and embassies; while 
none of your number took any place, unless there was occasion 

to do my hearers some despite. When, however, that which 

we deplore occurred, and there was a call, not now for true 
advisers, but for slaves to dictation, and such as were ready to 
take wages for treason against their native land and to fawn 

on foreigners, in that hour, you, like the rest of your faction, 
were at the post, a grand and princely competitor; while I was 
weak, I avow, but more loyal than you to my countrymen. 

Two qualities, men of Athens, ought to be possessed by 821 
the naturally modest citizen—for if I talk of myself in these 
terms I may speak most inoffensively: one, that, when in 
Office, he should carefully cherish the principle that demands 
nobility and supremacy for the state; the other, that, at every 
season, and in every transaction, he should preserve his loyalty. 
The last depends on his own nature: ability and strength on 
other things. This loyalty, then, you will find to have stayed 


cent, and most expensive, form of menta’ or ‘édodms é{qv.’ In Aristot. 


competition in Greece was to train 
and enter horses for the chariot-races. 
Here the word is used metaphorically, 
and it is worse than unnecessary to 
introduce into the rendering any 
suggestion of ‘a fine stud.’ 

321. 21. é€£ovolats can hardly sig- 
nify, in the plural, ‘opportuna mo- 


Eth. i. 5. 3 of év rats éfovciats means 
‘those who hold office,’ and this must 
be the sense here. Demosthenes 
says, at all times a citizen must be 
loyal in heart, and, when he may 
be in office, he must, further, be 
careful of his country’s honour and 
prestige. 


232 AHMOSOENOYS §§ 322—324. 


322 dpare dé. ovk éfatrovpevos, ovk “Apugixrvovixas Sikas 
érayovTmy, ovK émayyedAopévwy, ovx! Tovs Kara- 
pdrovs tovrouvs womep Onpia po mporBarAdbyrov, 
ovdapas eyo mpodédwoxa tiv eis tyads evoiay. Td 
yap é€ apxjs edOds dpOhv Kat dixaiay tiv dddv Tis 5 
wortelas eiXdunv, Tas Tipds, Tas Svvacreias, Tas 
evdogias ras riHs marpidos Oepareve, ravras ate, 

323 pera rovroy elvat. ovK émi pev Trois érépov evTvyy- 
pact gaidpds éyd Kai yeynOas Kara riv ayopdy 
mepiépxopat, THy Se~iay mporeivov Kal evayyedr(6- 10 
pevos totros ods dy éxeioe atrayyéAAELy olwpat, Tov 
dé ris médews ayabdy medpixos axotm Kal orévov 
kal xinrov eis tiv yiv, Somep of SvoceBeis obra, 
ot tiv pev wédw Stactvpovow, womep ovy avrods 
Stactpovres, ray rotro momo, Ew dé BréErovet, 15 
kal év ois a@rvxnodvroy tov EdAjver etriynoey Ere- 
pos, Tair émawotot kai Oras tov dmravta xpédvory 
pevel pact detv rnpeir, 

324 My dir, @ wédvres Geol, pndels rad’ spay ém- 
vedoetev, GAAA pdAioTa pev Kai Tovros BeATio Tivad 20 
voov Kai dpévas évbeinre, ci 38 dp txovow dvidras, 
rovrous pev avrovs Kab éavrovs é~dres Kal mpod- 
Aes €vy yf Kal Oaddrry woijoare, Hpiv dé rots Aol- 


mois THY TaxioTny aradAayhy Tov éernprnpévoy gé- 


Boy dére kai cwrnpiay aogarg. 25 
822. 1. éfarrovpevos, § 41. 2. After émayévrewv Dind. inserts ov« 
"Apoducrvovicds (% els “Augpeerio- dmreAovvrow. 

vas), Aesch. c. Ct. § 161. The occa- 323. 17. éxetoe. Cf. ened, § 287. 


sion however is unknown. amayyéAAev. The present = ‘in 
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with me in all simplicity. Look at my life. Not when my 322 
surrender was demanded, not when they levelled Amphictyonic 
suits against me, not when they made me offers, not when they 
let slip my accursed opponents, like wild beasts, upon me, have 
I in any way betrayed my loyalty towards you. At once, and 
from the outset, I chose a straightforward and honest course of 
policy—to cultivate the distinction, the power, the glory, of my 
native land, to augment them, to be one with them. I do not323 
scour the public square, beaming and exulting over the suc- 
cesses of foreigners, stretching out my right hand and con- 
gratulating such as I think are in the habit of sending reports 
to a certain quarter; nor do I hear of the good fortune of the 
state with hair on end, groaning and bending myself down to 
‘the ground, as do these rebels against heaven, who disparage 
their city, forgetting that they disparage themselves in doing 
so, and turn. their eyes abroad, and, where, by the non-success 
of the Hellenes, a foreigner has been successful, praise such 
conditions, and declare that we should be vigilant that they 
may remain unchanged for ever. 
Forbid it, forbid it, all ye Powers of Heaven, that any among824 
you bow his sovereign sanction to this. Rather—dare we 
hope so much—we would pray you to implant even in these 
men a measure of better sense and better feeling. But, if it 
be true that they are past healing, then take them by them- 
selves, and fling them to utter and early destruction, be it on 
_land or at sea: and vouchsafe to the remnant of us the speediest 
deliverance from the fears that hang above us, and a salvation 
that shall stand sure. 


the habit of sending intelligence.’ 22. éwAas kal mpomAes. Shilleto,. 
There is a less well-supported variant Fals. Leg. § 190. p. 395 note. 
amayyedciv. | 23. womoare, There is a weaker 


324.1, For the sentiments see § 89 variant wosmoasre. 
note. 


INDEX I. 


NAMES AND PLACES. 


[The first number in each reference gives the sec¢zon of this speech; 
the second number gives the Jage of Demosthenes’ works ac- 
cording to Baiter and Sauppt, whose paging is the same as that 


of Dindorf and Reiske.] 


“ABvd8ov, 302. p. 326. 

“Ayvovowos, 21. p. 232. 

"AOnvain, & avdpes, 1. p. 225, and 
frequently; predicatively, 68. 
Pp. 247. 

"AGnvnow, 66. p. 247, 197. Pp. 294. 

Aiaxds, 127. p. 269. 

Alavridos duAns, 181. p. 288. 

Aiywar, 96. p. 258. 

Aicxivov, 3. p. 226, and frequently. 

*"Ade£dvdpou, 51. 52. p. 242, 270. 
Pp. 316, 296. p. 324. 

“AXiaproy, 96. p. 258. 

“AAdvynoov, 69. p. 248. 

*"AdarmennOer, 134. p. 282. 

“AX@mexdvynoor, 92. p. 256. 

“ApBpaxias, 244, p. 308. 

*Apovras, 73. p. 249. 

"Apuxrvovas, 135. p. 272, 143. Pp. 
275-156. p. 280. See note on 
143. P- 275- 

"Audixrvorixds, 143. Pp. 275, 158. p. 
280, 322. p. 331. 

"Apdimorsy, 69. p. 248. 

"Augiooéwv, 140. p. 274, 154. Pp. 
278. 

“Aphioon, 143. Pp. 275, 154. p. 279- 
163. p. 281. 


*Avayupdavov,75. p. 250, 164. p.282. 

’Avagtive, 137. pp. 272, 273+ 

"AvadAvortios, 29. Pp. 235, 54- Pp. 2435 
75. p. 250, 118. p. 266, 165. p. 
283. 

*Aveuoiras, 295. Pp. 324. 


: "Ayripdvous, 187. p. 291. 


*"AvripGrra, 132. p. 271. 

*Amnpudvrov, 75. p. 250. 

"ArrdANw, IAI. Pp. 274, 155. p. 279, 
157. p. 280. 

*"Apyeious, 64. p. 246, 295. p. 324. 

*Apeiou mayou, 133. 134. p. 271. 

*Apioratypos, 295. p. 324. 

"Aptorddnpos, 21. p. 232. 

*Aptorddews, 197. Pp. 294. 

’"Aptorovixov, 83. 84. p. 253, 223. 
P. 302, 312. p. 329. 

"Aptoropavros (of Azania), 70. p. 
248, 162. p. 281, 219. p. 301; 
(of Colyttus), 75. p. 250. 

*Apiorparos (of Sicyon), 48. p. 242, 
295. p. 324; (of Naxos), 197. p. 
294. 

*Apxada, 155. p. 279. 

*Apkxadas, 64. p. 246, 295. p. 324. 

*"Apxadia, 304. p. 327. 

"Aprepioip, 208. p. 297. 


sis 


"Arpopnrov, 54. p. 243, 130- p. 170, 
137. Pp. 273. 

"Arriany, 71. p. 248, 96. p. 258, 
139. 141. p. 274, 164. p. 282, 
165. p. 283, 195. p. 293, 213. 
P- 299, 230. Pp. 304, 241. p. 307; 
300. p. 325, 301. p. 326. 

“Agudvay, 38. p. 238. 

"Axatous, 237. p. 306. 


Badrados, 180. p. 288. 

Bowwria, 41. p. 239, 96. p. 258, 213. 
Pp. 299, 301. p. 326. 

Borwrious, 166. p. 283, 230. p. 304. 

Booropixe, 90. 91. pp. 255, 256. 

Booropig, 91. p. 256. 

BovAayédpas, 164. p. 282. 

Bu({dvrioy, 71. p. 248, 80. p. 252, 
230. p. 304, 302. p. 326. 

Bufavrious, 87. p. 254, 88-91. pp. 
255, 256, 95. p-257, 136. p.272, 
230. Pp. 304, 238. p. 306-244. p. 
308. 


TAavxobear, 130. p. 270, 284. p. 320. 
TAavxov, 319. p. 331- 


Aapaynros, 90. p. 255. 

Adoxos, 295. p. 324. 

Acivapxos, 295. p. 324. 

Aexedecxdv modepor, 96. p. 258. 
Andq, 134. p. 271, 135. p. 272. 
Anpaddny, 285. p. 320. 

Anpdparos, 295. p. 324. 
Anpoxpdrns, 29. p. 235, 187. p. 291. 
Anpdxpiroy, 75. p. 250, 77. p. 251. 
AnpopeAny, 223. p. 302. 

Anpéuxos (of Marathon), 135. p. 
272; (of Phlyes), 115. p. 265. 
Anpooderns, 29. p. 235, 54- P. 243, 

79. Pp. 251, 84. p. 253, 105. p. 
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261, 118. p. 266, 135. p. 272, 
137. p. 273, 181. p. 288, 187. p. 
291; in the sense ‘a man of my 
character,’ 197. Pp. 294, 304. p. 
327. 

Anpoderros, 75. p. 250. 

Acopuciors, 54. Pp. 243, 84. p. 253, 
115. 116. p. 265, 118. p. 267. 

Atoreifous, 70. p. 248. 

Aiéripos, 114. 116. pp. 264, 265, 

e 187. p. 291. 

Atovdas, 222. p. 302, 249. p. 310. 

Aiwyos, 129. p. 270. 

Aoddray, 63. p. 246. 

Aapicxoy, 70. p. 248. 

Awdevaioy, 253. p. 311. 


*EAdrecav, 143. p. 275, 153. p. 278, 
169. p. 285, 175. p. 286, 177. 
p. 287. 

*EXeovvra, 92. p. 256. 

’"Edevoiva, 38. p. 238. 

"EXevowwade, 177. p. 287, 184. p. 
290. 

"Edc£os, 295. p. 324. 

“EAAds, 158. p. 280. 

“EAAnvidas, 71. p. 248, 183. p. 299, 
304. p. 327. 

“EAAnuxois, 109. p. 263, 311. p. 
329. 

“EAAnvay, 20. p.231,and frequently. 

‘EAAnomovroy, 30. p. 235, 7I. p. 
248, 73- P- 249, 77. p- 251, 88. 
P. 255, 230. p. 304. 

"Edmiag, 129. p. 270. 

*Eprovaay, 130. p. 270. 

*Enidpovos, 165. p. 283. 

"Emtxapns, 295. p. 324. 

"Epyioxny, 27. Pp. 234. 

"Eperpiq, 71. p. 248, 79. 81. p. 252. 

"EpexOnidos, 164. p. 282. 

‘Ereovixov, 37. p. 238. 


INDEX lI, 


EiBoéwy, 95. p. 257, 234. P. 305, 
237. P. 306, 295. p. 324. 

EdBoaay, 71. p. 248, 79. p. 252, 84. 
Pp. 253, 87. p. 254, 96. p. 258, 
99. Pp. 259, 230. p. 304-241. p. 
307, JOI. 302. p. 326. 

EdSovAos, 21. p. 232, 29. p. 235, 
70. p. 248, 73. P. 249, 75. P- 250, 
162. p. 281. 

Eddixos, 48. p. 241. 

Evdvd8npos, 164. p. 282. 

EvOvuedéous, 118. p. 266. 

Eixapridas, 295. p. 324. 

Evvopos, 165. p. 283. 

Ev€ideos, 295. p. 324. 

EvpuBdrov, 24. p. 233, note. 


Znvov, 135. p. 272. 


“Hynpova, 285. p. 320. 
“Hynourmos, 75. p. 250. 
*HXeious, 295. p. 324. 
“Hpaxdéovs, 186. p. 290. 
“Hporvéov, 164. p. 282. 
“Hpot, 129. p. 270. 


@acg, 197. p. 294. 

OcpeorokA€a, 204. Pp. 296. 

OGepiowvos, 99. p. 259. 

Ocoyeirwy, 295. p. 324. 

Gecodwpov, 99. p. 259. 

Gecoxpivns, 313. p. 329, note. 

Gerradiay, 48. p. 241, 244. p. 308, 
304. Pp. 327. 

@erradovs, 36. p. 237, 40. p. 239, 
43- p- 240, 63. 64. p. 246, 295. 
Pp. 324. 

OnBaiors, 18. p. 231, and frequently. 

OnBas, 48. p. 241, 174. p. 286, 178. 
p. 287, 188. p.291, 211. p. 298. 

Opgeys, 30. P. 235, 32. p. 236, 87. 
P- 254. 
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Opqxer, 27. p. 234, 244. p. 308. 
OpacvBovros, 219. p. 301. 
Opaovdaios, 295. p. 324. 
OpacvdAoyxos, 295. Pp. 324. 
Opdowvos, 137. p. 272. 


‘lepovupos, 295. p. 324. 

"DAvpiots, 44. p. 240, 244. p. 308. 

“IuBpos, 115. p. 265. 

"Immapxos, 295. p. 324. 

‘Immofowvri8os, 75. p. 250, 105. p. 
261. 

“IoOpua, 91. p. 256. 


Ka\\aoyxpos, 187. p. 291. 

KaAXias (of Phrearri), 115. 116. p. 
265; (of Sunium), 135. p. 272. 

Kad\tobévous, 37. p. 237. 

KaAXiorparos, 219. p. 301. 

Kapvoriov, 319. p. 331. 

Kédanos, 219. p. 301, 251. p. 310. 

Kepxidas, 295. p. 324. 

Képxupa, 234. p. 305. 

Kepxupatous, 237. p. 309. 

Knqgioopov (of Rhamnus), 21. p. 
232, 29. Pp. 235, 55. Pp. 244; (of 
Anaphlystus), 75. p. 250, 77. p. 
251. 

Kivéas, 295. p. 324. 

Kippata, 149. p. 277, 152. p. 278. 

Keppatois, 152. p. 278. 

KXeavdpou, 187. p. 291. 

KXervaydpov, 154. p. 278, 155. p. 279. 

KXeirapxos, 71. p. 248, 81. 82. p. 
252, 295- P. 324. 

KAedrepos, 295. p. 324. 

K\éwyv (of Cothocis), 29. p. 236, 
54. p. 244; (of Phalerus), 135. 
p. 272. 

KAewvas, 96. p. 258. 

KXéwves, 75. p. 250, 137. p. 273. 


. KoOwxidns, 29. p. 235, 55- P- 254, 


2.38 


75. p. 250, 180. p. 288, 187. p. 
291.- 

KoAurrevs, 75. p. 250. 

Kodurrg, 180. p. 288. 

Kémpetos, 73. p. 249. 

Kopw6ios, 96. p. 258, 157. p. 280, 
237. p. 306. 

Képwvbor, 96. p. 258. 

Kérrugos, 151. p. 277, 155. p. 279. 

Kpéovra, 180. p. 288. 

Kpnoddyrny, 180. p. 288. 

Krnoi.pav, 5. p. 227, 13. p. 229, 
16. p. 230, 54. p. 243, 118. p. 
266, 223. p. 302, 250. p. 310. 

Kupaidor, 204. p. 296. 


Aaxedatpoviov, 96. 98. p. 258, 202. 
Pp. 295. 

Aaopedov; 77. p. 251. 

Aapicaios, 48. p. 241. 

Aaobévns, 48. p. 241. 

Acovridos, 84. p. 253. - 

Aevxadious, 237. p. 306. 

Aeverpots, 18. p. 231, 98. p. 258. 

Aewddpavra, 73. Pp. 249. 

Aewabévous, 54. p. 243, 118. p. 266. 

Anpvov, 77. Pp. 251. 

Aoxp@v, 140. p. 274, 150. p. 277, 
157. p. 280. 


Mddvroy, 92. p. 256. 

Maxedovig, 30. p. 235, 32. p. 236, 
73- P. 249. 

Maxeddvav, 39. p. 238, 77. p. 250, 
90. p.253, 166. p.283, 181. p. 289. 

Mapadan, 208. p. 297. ° 

Mapadomos, 135. p. 272. 

Meyapéas, 234. Pp. 305, 227. p. 306, 
295. p. 324. 

MeAdvrov, 249. Pp. 310. 

Meoonvious, 64. p. 246, 295. p. 324. 

Mivos, 127. p. 269. 
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Mvaceas, 295. p. 324. 

Munowdeidns dpxwv, 155. p. 279; (of 
Phrearri), 187. p. 291. 

Mynordeov, 73. p. 249. 

Mynordirov, 29. p. 235, 37- Pp. 238. 

Movrvxia, 107. p. 262. 

Muprnvoy, 27. p. 234. 

Muptis, 295. p. 324. 

Mvugéy Xeiav, 72. p. 248. 


Naf@, 197. p. 294. 

NavoxAjs, 114. 115. pp. 264, 265, 
181. p. 288. 

Néapyos, 165. p. 283. 

Népea, 91. p. 256. 

NeoxAéous, 73. Pp. 249, 75. Pp. 250. 

NeomrdAepos, 114. p. 264. 

Néwy, 295. p. 324. 

Nexiov, 137. p. 273- 

Nixdpaxos, 137. Pp. 273- 


"Ofdrat, 157. p. 280. 

Olsirrouy, 186. p. 290. 

Oivnidos, 118. p. 266. 

Oivépaor, 180. p. 288, 242. p. 307- 
"OAvpma, OI. p. 256. 

’Odvprrias, 319. p. 331. 

“Odrvvov, 48. p. 241. 


Tlaaytevs, 29. p. 235, 54 Pp. 243, 
84. p. 258, 105. p. 261, 118. p. 
266. 

Tlava@nvaiors, 116. p. 265. 

Tlavétovidos, 29. p. 235- 

TlarpoxAjs, 105. p. 261. 

Tlepaia, 38. p. 238, 132. p. 271, 
300. p. 325, 301. p. 326. 

TléAAn, 68. p. 247. 

TleXorovynciwy, 157. p. 280, 186. 
p. 290. 

IleXomdvynaos, 18. p. 231, 79. P- 
252, 218. p. 301, 301. p. 326. 
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TlerapnOov, 70. p. 248. 

Tlepidaos, 48. p. 242, 295. p. 324. 

TlepivOcor, 89. 91. pp. 255, 256. 

Ilepoay, 202. p. 295. 

TlAaraais, 208. p. 297. 

TloAv«d ous, 105. p. 261. 

TloAvuxparns, 165. p. 283. 

TloAvxptrov, 75. p. 250, 77. p. 251. 

Tlop6pdv, 71. p. 248. 

Tloridaay, 69. p. 248. 

IIpoxévynaov, 302. p. 326. 

TIrovddwpos, 295. p. 324. 

Tivdvay, 69. p. 248. 

Tlvétov, 141. p. 274. 

TIvOoxdé€ous, 285. p. 320. 

Tlvdwva, 136. p. 272. 

TlvAaiav, 147. p. 276. 

Tlvdas, 32. p. 236, 35. p. 237, 39. 
Pp. 239, 184. p. 290, 300. p. 327. 


“PaddpavOus, 127. p. 269. 
*Papvowvra, 38. p. 238. 

“Pauyovotos, 29. Pp. 235, 55. Pp» 244. 
“Pddos, 234. p. 305. 


Zadapiva, 116. p. 265, 208. p. 297. 

Léeppecov, 27. p. 234, 70. p. 248. 

ZnAvpBprdvos, 77. 78. p. 251. 

Znordy, 92. p. 256. 

Zikvavt, 48. p. 242. 

Lixveaviovs, 295. p. 324. 

Ziwos (of Anagyrus), 164. p. 282; 
(of Larissa), 48. p. 241. 

VipsvA@, 262. p. 314. 

ZdAwy, 6. p. 227. 

LDoumevs, 135. p. 272. 

Zovnoyv, 38. p. 238. 

Lyrrios, 187. p. 291. 

Lwxpdret, 262. p. 314. 

ZwoikAéovs, 249. Pp. 310. 

Lwoiorparos, 295. p. 324. 

Lairov, 187. p. 291. 
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Tdvaypay, 96. p. 258. 
Tededapos, 295. p. 324. 
Tedednpos, 137. Pp. 273. 
Tévedov, 308. p. 326. 
Tipodaos, 48. p. 241. 
Tuzddras, 295. p. 324. 
TptBadAovs, 44. p. 240. 
Tpopns, 129. 130. p. 270. 


"Yarepei8y (of Sphettus), 134. p. 271, 


187. p. 291, 223. p. 302; another, 
137+ P. 273. 


Dadnpevs, 37. p. 238, 135. p. 272. 

Piraupor, 319. p. 331. 

Sididdov, 295. p. 324. 

PAurros, 19. p.231, and frequently. 

Piioridny, 71. p. 248, 81. 82. p. 
252. 

Pioxparns, 17. Pp. 230, 21. p. 232, 
75. Pp. 250, 249. p. 310. 

Pidwvos, 115. p. 265, 
329. 

Pdrvevs, 29. p. 235, 105. p. 261, 
115. p. 265, 135. p. 272, 187. 
p.-29l. 

Poppioy, 129. p. 270. 

Dpedppios, 84. p. 253, 129. p. 270, 
187. p. 291. 

vAdotos, 164. p. 282. 

SvAnv, 38. p. 238. 


312. p. 


Xatpovdov, 54. p. 243, 84. p. 
253. 

Xapidnpos, 114. 116. pp. 264, 265. 

Xeppovnoiray, 92. p. 256. ) 

Xeppdvngos, 80. p. 252, 92. p. 256, 


139. Pp. 274, 302. p. 326. 


"Oped, 71. p. 248, 79. p. 252. 
"Opwndy, 99. p. 259. 


INDEX II. 


WORDS AND PHRASES. 


[The words, the reference to which is followed by the letter D, occur 
in the Documents which are inserted in this speech, not in 


the speech itself.] 


ayabés, 86. p. 2543 rayabd =‘ bles- 
sings,’ 323. p. 332, = ‘property,’ 
213. p. 299. 

dyavakreiv, 22, p. 232, 238. p. 306. 

dyanav, 109. p. 263; dyamnrdv, 220. 
Pp. 302. 

dyac ba, 204. Pp. 296. 

dyew, 191. p. 292; d. Odcous, 260. 
Pp. 313; = ‘lead astray,’ 9. p. 228 ; 
d. novxiav, 36. Pp. 237, 307. P. 3273 
a. eis ouxopayras, 112. p. 264, 
els dxaptotiay, 316. p. 330; de- 
pewy Kai d., 230. p. 304. 

dyvoeiv, 81. p. 252, 174. p. 286, 303. 
Pp. 326; pass., 249. p. 310. 

dyvota, 20, p. 231, 62. p. 245, 74. p. 
249 D, 134. p. 271; pl., 246. p. 
308. 

dyveapovetv, 74. Pp. 249D, 94. p. 257, 
248. p. 309. 

ayvapoouvn, 207. Pp- 297, 252. Pp. 
311. 

dyvapwv, 289. p. 322. 

ayopa, 127. p. 269, 169. p. 284, 
323- P. 332. 

ayopevey, 170. p. 285, I91. p. 292, 

aypados, 275. p. 317. 

aypés, pl., 36. p. 237. 

dyav, = ‘trial,’ 1. p. 226;=‘ contest,’ 
66. p. 247, 201. p. 295, 226. p. 


R 


303 ;=‘games,’ 9gI. p. 256D, 
116, p. 226D;=‘ drama,’ 262. 
p. 314. 

ayovia, 33. p. 236. 

dywvriferOa, 2. p. 226, 3. p. 226, 
IOl. p. 259, 262. p. 314. 

dyouorns, 318. p. 331. 

dywvoberns, 84. p. 254.D, 116. p. 
266 D. 

aera, 286. p. 321, 305. p. 327. 

ddedgds, 288. p. 321, 318. p. 330. 

adidPOopos, 298. p. 325. 

adixeiy, 13. p. 229; iIntr., 190. p. 
291; pass., 70. p. 248, 80. p. 252, 
94. P. 257. 

adixnya, 20. p. 232, 72. p. 248. 

adtxia, 16. p. 230. 

adtxos, 312. p. 329. 

adixws, 18. p. 231. 

adofkos, 68. p. 247, 201. p. 295. 

advvaros, 38. p. 238 D, 108. p. 262. 

adwpodoxnras, 250. p. 310. 

dei, 31. p. 236, 97. p. 258. 

dnrrntos, 247. P. 309. 

GOAnrHs, 319. Pp. 331. 

GOXiws, 145. p. 276. 

dOq@os, 125. p. 269, 270. p. 316. 

atpea Oat, 208. p. 297. 

aipetoOa, eA, 109. p. 263; pass., 
73- P. 249 D. 
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aipeats, 166. p. 283 D. 
aicOaverOa, 40. p. 239. 
aio ypoxepdera, 295. p. 324. 


aicxpés, 64. p. 246, 127. p. 269; 


comp., 93. P. 257; sup., 296. p. 
324. . | 

aicyvveo Oa, with ptcp., 245. p. 308; 
with inf. and ptcp. both, 121, p. 
268. 

aioxum, 85. p. 254; € d., 136. p. 
272. 

aireiv, 89. p. 255. 

airia, =‘ blame,’ 4. p. 227, 294. p. 


323 ;= ‘allegation,’ 7. p. 227, 15. 
P- 230, 34. P. 237, I4I. P- 
275. 


airvagOat, 10. p. 228, 76. p. 250, 
IQI. p. 292, 263. p. 314. 

. airtos, 20. p. 232, 108. p. 262, 212. 
p. 298. 

aloy, 92. p. 257 D, 199, 203. p. 
295- . 

aiwpeiv, 313. p. 260. 

dxatpos, 46. p. 241. 

axnpukros, 262. p. 314. 

axivduvos, 97. p. 258.. 

dxodovbeiv, 146. p. 276, 243. p. 308. 

dxdAovbos, 257. p. 312. 

sade 200. p. 295. 

dkovewv, 2. p. 226;=‘to be called,’ 
46. p. 241; with double gen. (?), 
g. p. 228. 

axpiBns, 138. Pp. 273; -ds, IOI. p. 
260. 

dxptBoXoyeio Ga: =‘ state precisely,’ 
21. p. 232 ;=‘ bargain,’ 240. p. 
307. | 

dxptros, 18, p. 231. 

dxpoac@at, 2. p. 226, 196. p. 293. 

axpoatns, 7. p. 227. 

dkpos, 129. p. 270. 

axpernpiafer Oa, 296. p. 324. 
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dew, 40. p. 239, 274. p. 317. 

addorwp,.296. p. 324. 

adyeiv, 41. p. 239, 128. p. 270. 

aXeroupynros, 91. p. 256 D. 

a\7nOea, 17. p. 230. 

ddnOns = ‘true,’ 12. p. 229, 95. p. 
257 ;= ‘just,’ 249. p. 310; eee 
és, 140. P. 274. 


ahnOas, ws a., 63. p. 246. 


aXia, 90. p. 255 D. 

aXirnptos, 159. p. 280. 

ddd = ‘but,’ 2. p. 226; = ‘at enim,’ 
113. p. 264, vf Ai’ d., 117. p. 2663 
with imperat., 191. p. 2923; in 
question and answer, 24. p. 233; 
ad, ye = ‘remark only,’ 313. p. 329; 
d. yap, 263. p. 314; d.ydp... 8n, 
42. p. 2413 d. yap... ovv, 211. 
Pp. 298; a. pny, 88. p. 255, 168. p. 
284, 192. p. 292, 218. p. 301, 
246. p. 308. 

GdAndous, 16. p. 230. 

doer, 130, p. 270. 

GAoh, 10. p. 228. 

G\Xos = ‘other,’ 2. p. 226, 43. p.240; 
GN’ 6riovv, 14. p. 229; dAAov 
ei twa BovrdA&t, 315. Pp. 330; advb., 
radxa, 318. p. 331, 288. p. 321;= 
‘besides,’ 96. p.258 ;=‘ worse,’ 

_ wa pndev GX’ ela, 318. p. 3303 
Gros mos, 288. p. 321; ddd\os 
Te Kal, 5. p. 227. 

addsrpios, 182. p. 289 D, 186. p. 
290 D; -wrepov, 9. p. 228. 

adXorptérns, 165. p. 282 D. 

dAAorpiotaba, 88. p. 255. 

adéyws, 18. p. 231. 

dua, 9. p. 228, 24. p. 233. 

duaga, 122. p. 268. 

Gpapravev, 19. p. 231, 207. p. 297. 

audprnpa, 72. p. 248, 246. p. 309. 

dé, 90. p. 256D. 
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apeivov, 139. p. 274, 259. p. 313; 
316. p. 330; advb., 285. p. 321. 

dpedetv, 227. p. 303. 

dpeptrros, 216. p. 300. 

Gpynuovety, 285. p. 320. 


dpuver Oat, 157.p. 280D, 299. p. 325: 


duis, 289. p. 322 D. 

apgioBnrnois, 131. p. 271. 

apqdiaBynrnotpos, év d., 139. p. 274. 

Guo, 2. p. 226. 

audérepan, 7. p. 227, 20. p. 231, 
176. p. 287; 171. p. 285. 

dv = ‘if, 317. p. 330. 

ay, omitted (?) 306. p. 329; with 
optat. in apod., 2. p. 2263; with 
optat. in prot., 190. p. 291; with 
indef, subjunct., 4. p. 227; with 
fut. inf., 147. p. 276; with ptcp., 
96. p. 258, 168. p. 284. 

avaBaiveww, 209. p. 297. 

avayerOa, 107. p. 262. 

avaytyvockety, 28. p.234, 118. p.266, 
259. p. 313; pass., 121. p. 268. 

avaykdfev, 4. p. 226, 19. p. 231, 
102. p. 260. 

avayxatos =‘ necessary,’ 9. p. 228, 
17. p. 230;=‘closely connected 
with,’ 59. p. 245 ;=‘ inevitable,’ 
246. p. 309; atra ta avayxatd- 
trata, ‘ leading facts,’ 126. p. 269, 
168. p. 284. : 

dvdykn, 34. p. 237, 125. p. 269. 

avayopevety, 121. p. 268; pass., 319. 
P. 331. 

dvaydpevors, 84. p. 253. D, 118. p. 
267 D. 

avaideia, 22. p. 232. 

avaddas, 285. p. 321. 

avapetv, 63. p. 246, 71. p. 248; 
-eheiv, 18. p. 231, 98. p. 258; 
pass., 42. p. 240; ad. ex pecou, 
294. P. 323. 


243 | 


ava Onreiv, 221. p. 302. 

avaicOnros, 43. Pp. 240, 120. p. 267. 

avairtos, 297. p. 325. 

avaxapvéat, OI. p. 256 D. 

dvaxoju0n, 75. p. 250 D. 

avahapBavewv, 163. p. 282 ;=‘ re- 
new,’ 78. p. 251 D. 

avadynoia, 35. p. 237, 128. p. 270. 

dvaXicxery =‘ spend money,’ 82. p. 
253, 104. p. 260, 107. p. 262; 
ravn\wpéva, 113. Pp. 264; met., 
owpara, 66. p. 247, Adyous, 9. p. 
228, 279. p. 313. 

dvaXoyia, 106. p. 262 D. 

dvadoyitopds, 106. p. 262 D. 

avd\opa, 102. p. 260, 
265 D. 

dvayipynoety, 12. p. 230, 60. p. 245; 
mid., 99. p. 259, 136. p. 272. 

dvaugiaBnrnras, 306. p. 327. 

dvaveovoba, 167. p. 284 D. 

dvd£tos, 108. p. 263. 

dvam\eiv, 184. p. 290D. 

dvamvety, 195. p. 293. 

avappnots, 58. p. 244. 

avdoraats, 9O. p. 255 D. 

avaorartos, 183. p. 289 D. 

avariGevat =‘ palm off,’ 17. p. 230; 
= ‘visit, as a sin, upon,’ 290. p. 
322, 294. P. 323- 

avarperev, 143. p. 272, 296. p. 324, 
303. p. 327. 

avadéepew, 75. p. 250 D;=‘refer 
back to,’ 224. p. 302. 

avadopd, 219. p. 301. 

avdpayabia, 54. p. 243 D. 

av8parodoy, 213. p. 299. 

avdpia, 215. p. 300. 

avdpids, 122. p. 268, 129. p. 270. 

avednv, II. p. 229. 

aveuretv, 55. Pp. 244 D, 58. p. 244. 

dvextos, 203. p. 295. 


116. p. 
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dveAtriarws, 182. p. 289 D. 

avepetv =‘ proclaim,’ pass., 83. p. 
263, 120. p. 267; = ‘declare 
elected,’ pass., 149. p. 277. 

dveriPOdvas, SUP., 321. Pp. 331. 

dvev=‘ without the knowledge of,’ 
78. p. 251 D ;=‘ besides,’ 89. p. 
255. 

avéxeoGat, 10, p. 228, 160. p. 281. 

avnp, 259. P. 313. 

avOerrnpiay, 155. p. 279 D. 

avOcoravat, intr., 175. p. 286 ; mid., 
49. p. 242. 

avOpamwvos, 193. Pp. 292, 275. p. 
317, 300. p. 325, 308. p. 328; 
-ws, COMP., 252. p. 311. 

avOpamtov, 242. p. 307. 

dvOpwros, 24. Pp. 233, 139. p. 274, 
252. p. 311, 275. p. 317. 

avapés, 291. p. 323. 

avaTws, 324. p. 332. 

dvuorava, tr., 129. p. 270, 259. p. 
313; intr., 10. p. 228, 136. p. 
272; mid., 136. p. 272. 

avénros, 252. p. 311. 

avopodoyeiv, pass., 86. p. 254, 266. 
P- 315. 

avdéynros, 141. p. 275. 

avoxn, 164. p. 282 D. 

avraA\atregOat, 138. p. 273. 

avraveXciv, 231. P. 304. 

avreretv, 83. p. 253, 136. p. 272. 

dyréxerOa, 185. p. 290 D. 

avri= ‘instead of,’ 126. p. 269, 130. 
p. 270, 230. p. 304 ;=‘in return 
for,’ 46. p. 241, 119. p. 266. 

avriBaivev, 186. p. 290 D. 

avridixos, 1. p. 226. 

dvrixpovety, 198. p. 294. 

avrideyetv, 49. p. 242, 162, p. 281. 

avritados, 289. p. 322 D. 

dyrirarretv, 236. p. 300. 
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avrwveisOu, 239. Pp. 307. 

dy kal dro, III. p. 263 ;= ‘in the 
Pnyx,’ 169. p. 285. 

afia, 63. p. 246, 74. p. 249. 

dios with gen., 5. p. 227, 58. p. 
244; abs., 195. p. 293. 

afoty=‘to think worthy,’ pass., 
51. p. 242, 128. p. 269;=‘ pos- 
tulate,’ 255. p. 312;=‘ claim,’ 4. 
Pp. 226, 297. p. 325; = ‘require,’ 
6. p. 227, 34. p. 236, 87. p. 
254. 

afiopa, 65. p. 246, 149. p. 277, pl. 
210. p. 298. 

dwayyé\Aev, 32. p. 236, 323. p. 
332. 

Grratrety, 192. Pp. 292, 245. p. 308. 

dmah\ayn, 145. p. 275, 324. p. 332. 

drad\drrev, act.=‘come off,’ 65. 
p. 246 ; pass. = ‘ get rid of,’ 35. 
Pp. 237, 261. p. 314. 

drravray, 15. p. 230, 125. p. 269. 

dra€, 151. p. 277. 

amraprav, 59. p. 244. 

dmas, 18. p. 231, 313. p. 329. 

dmevOeiv, 37. p. 238 D. 

ameimewv, 154. p. 278 D. 

amelparos, 249. p. 310. 

Gretpos, 149. p. 277, 262. p. 314. 

areavvetv, 82. p. 252, 134. p. 271, 
239. p. 307. 

ameNOeiv, 124. p. 268. 

amepyater Oa, 218. p. 301. 

amrexOeia, 36. p. 237. 

amevat, 65. p. 246, 319. p. 331; 
amiav, SC. pny, 37. p. 238 D, 84. 
p- 253D. 

amore, 7. Pp. 227, 47. Pp. 251, 52. 
p. 242, 176. p. 286. 

amoria, 188. p. 291. 

dmous, 241. p. 307. 

dmdovs, 10. p. 228. 


INDEX 1/1, 


anhas = ‘honestly,’ 58. p.244, 111. 
p- 263, 276. p. 317, 308. p. 328; 
=‘wholly,’ 88. p. 255, 179. p. 
288, 321. p. 331. 

anvevoti, 308. p. 328. 

ané=‘ distant from,’ 230. p. 304; 
=‘from’ (of commencement), 
apfap. ad. ov, 297. p. 325, (of 
fixed limit), 106. p. 262 D ;=‘at 
the cost of,’ 102. p. 260, 92. 
p. 256 D;=‘dating from,’ 4a. 
motas apyns, 150. p. 277 (=? ‘on 
what grounds’), 26. p. 233, 66. 
p- 247;=‘at the impulse of,’ 
a, THS €uavrov yropns, I61. Pp. 
281, 292. p. 313 ;= emi, Twa TeV 
a. THs axnyns, 180. p. 288. 

amoB\érewv, 210. p. 298. 

drodekvuvat, 131. p. 271, 309. p. 
328. 

anddekis, pl. =‘ proofs,’ 42. p. 240, 
59. Pp. 245, 300. p. 326; ‘op- 
portunities for display,’ 310. p. 
328. 

amo8éyecOat, 277. p. 318. 

amodnpeiv, 29. p. 235 D. 

arro8.ddvat, ‘give back,’ 100. p. 259; 
=‘render,’ etvoav, 2. p. 226, 
xapiv, 119. p. 267, 120. p. 267, 
Adyous, 110, p. 263; Spxous, 26, 
p. 234; mid.=‘sell,’ 47. p. 241. 

amobvnakew, 205. p. 296. 

aroxabioravat, 90. p. 256 D. 

aroxeiaOat, 198. Pp. 294. 

amoxotretv, 37. p. 238 D. 

amoxpwerOa, 34. Pp. 237, 214. p. 
299. 

andxptots, 168. p. 284. 

anoxpunterOa, 156. p. 279. 

amokreivew, 101. p. 260, 
271. 

arrohapBavew, 25. p. 233. 


133. p. 
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drokeirerGar=‘to be left behind,’ 
107. p. 262 ;=‘to be backward 
in,’ with g., 128. p. 270, 257. p. 
312. 

droAAvya, mid. and 2nd pft. =‘ be 
destroyed,’ 33. p. 236, 198. p. 
294; act.=‘lose,’ 46. p. 241, 
102. p. 260; mid.=‘be lost,’ 
107. p. 262. 

amodoyeicOa, 6. p. 227, 
243. 

dmoAXoyta, 2. p. 226. 

amoAverOa, 4. p. 226, 50. p. 242. 

amoparrey, 259. p. 313. 

amovo.a, 249. p. 310. 

amomAetv, 25. p. 233. 

amropew, 129. Pp. 270, 312. p. 329. 

dropos, 104. p. 260, 108. p. 262, 
311. p. 329. 

ardppyros, 133. p. 268. 

amoppimtedOa, 49. Pp. 242. 

arogkedavyuva, 289. p. 322 D. 

dnoareAXew, 23. Pp. 233, 80. p. 252, 
74. p. 249 D. 

dmoorepetv, 112. p. 264, 207. p. 297; 
pass., 5. p. 227. 

aroaTo\evs, 107. p. 262. 

amdato\os, 80. p. 252, 107. p. 262. 

arogrpeperOa, 159. p. 281. 

aroratre, 37. p. 238 D. 

amorijav, 106. p. 262 D. 

arorivew, 105. p. 261 D. 

amoruyxavewv, 200. p. 295. 

dropaivey, 135. p. 272; mid., a. 
yvouny, 189. p. 291, abs., 204. p. 
296. 

adrodépeyv, 54. Pp. 243D, 105. p. 
261 D. 

drogevyetv,103. p. 260, 222. p. 302, 
243. p. 308. 

amroxpnvat, 137. p. 272. 

droyniferOat, with g. = ‘acquit,’ 


53. P- 
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250. p. 310; pass.=‘ be disfran- 
chised,’ 132. p. 271. 
drreaOa, ‘deal with,’ 160. p. 281; 
‘lay hands on,’ 30. p. 235, 79. p- 
252, 141. p. 275. 
gpa, used, in quotation, to express 
surprise, 22. p. 232, 54. p.243D; 
= ‘after all,’ 317. p. 330;=‘asa 
matter of fact,’ 324. p. 332. 
dpa, 231. p. 3043; dp ovv, 140. p. 
274, 282. p. 319. 
dpern, 54. p. 243, 127. p. 269, 289. 
Pp. 322. D, 297. p. 325. 
dpirros, 59. p. 245, 86. p. 254, 217. 
P. 300 ; adv., dptora, 319. p. 331. 
dpxeiy, 269. p. 316. 
dppoge, 42. p. 240. 
dppoorns, 96. p. 258. 
dpveicOa, = ‘refuse,’ 282. p. 319 ; 
= ‘deny,’ 286. p. 321. 
dpoupaios, 242. p. 307. 
dppnros, pra kai dp., 122. p. 268. 
dpxyev= ‘rule,’ 18. p. 231, 47. p. 
241, with g., 96. p. 258 ;=‘ hold 
office,’ 117. p. 266; mid. =‘ be- 
gin,’ with gen., 3. p. 226, amd, 
130. p. 270. 
apxn = ‘sovereignty,’ 63, 66. p. 246; 
= ‘office,’ 114. p. 264, 117. p. 
266; = ‘archonship,’ 150. p. 277 
(see on amd); =‘ beginning,’ 179. 
p. 288; rd &€€ a., 322. p. 332, 
6. pw 227, 69. p. 247. 
apxidtov, 261. p. 314. 
apxirexrov, 28. p. 234. 
apxwv, 112. p. 264, 29. p. 235 D. 
ageBns, 240. p. 307. 
ag beveiv, 243. p. 307. 
da Gevns, 234. Pp. 305, 295. p. 324, 
319, 320. Pp. 331. 
aopevws, 36. p. 237, 202. p. 295. 
dowis, 114. p. 264. 
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dorovdos, 262. p. 314. 
aorepaveros, 319. p. 331. 


dotu, 215. p. 300, 300. p. 326. 


doruyeiray, 164. p. 282 D. 

dogdadeta, 201. p. 295, 220. p. 301, 
281. p. 319. 

dadaAns, 138. p. 273, 324. Pp. 332. - 

dodadas, 45. Pp. 241, 203. p. 295, 
305. p. 327. 

GreAns, 102. p. 260. 

aripia, 166. p. 283 D; pl., 205. p. 296. 

aripovy, 82. p. 253. 

arrys, 260. p. 313. 

aTvXE, 323. P. 332, 263. p. 314; 
=‘to be disfranchised,’ 132. p. 
271} ; pass,, 212. p. 298. 

druxnua, 198. p. 294, 286. p. 321. 

aruxiis, 19. p. 231. 

av, 102. p. 260. 

avédvev, 310. p. 328 ; mid., 161. p. 
281. : 

ave, 322. p. 332. 

avremdyyedros, 68. p. 247. 

aurixa, 42. p. 240. 

avroxpdrwp, 235. Pp. 305, 272. p. 317. 

avrdparos, 205. p. 296. 

avrovopos, 305. p. 327. 

aurédy=gauroy, 262. p. 314. 

atrds, 130. p. 270, 4. p. 227; ad- 
verbial force, with prep., 9. p. 
228, with imperat., 115. p. 265, 
120. p. 267, with superl., 126. p. 
269, 168. p. 284; ravra Tot, 315. 
Pp. 339, emt THs auris, SC. aykipas, 
281. p. 319. 

avrorpaykos, 242. p. 307. 

avTov, 107. p. 262. 

avrovs =aAAnadous, 19. p. 314. 

avroxetp, 287. p. 321. 

avyny, 289. p. 322. 

adatpety, 121. p. 268; mid., 13. p. 
229, 15. p. 230, 22. p. 232. 
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adavins, 19. p. 231. 

- agedds, 88. p. 255. 

ddeots, 77. p. 251 D. 

adnpepevew, 37. p. 238 D. 

apOovos, 89. p. 255, 256. p. 312. 

adtévat, 11. ps 228, 63. p. 246, 132. 
Pp. 271, 192. p. 292; a. dovas, 
195. p. 293, 218. p. 301. 

adixveio Oat, 32. p. 235, 82. p. 252, 
160. p. 281. 

aguorava, intr., 199, 200. p. 205, 
307. p. 327, 308. p. 328. 

adoppn, 156. p. 279, 233. Pp. 305. 

adwvos, 191. p. 292, 198. p. 294. 

ayapiotia, 316. p. 330. 

aydpioros, 131. p. 270. 

dyGecOat, 3. p. 226. 

Gypt, 179. p. 286, 301. p. 326. 


Badifey = ‘march,’ 147. p. 276; 
= ‘travel,’ 44. p. 240; met., 4. 
p. 226, 58. p. 244, 263. p. 314; 
=‘ visit officially,’ 132. p. 271. 

Badpor, 258. p. 313. 

Baxrnpia, 210. p. 298. 

Badreoba, 87. p. 258. 

BapBapos, 202. p. 295, 253- p- 311, 
182, p. 289 D. 

Bapvs, 19. p. 231, 241. p. 307. 

Bapvorovos, 262. p. 314. 

Bapurns, 35. p. 237- 

Bacidevs, 39. p. 208D, 
308. 

Bacxaivery, 189. p. 291, 307. p. 327. 

Backavia, 252. p. 311. 

Bacxavos, 108. p. 262, 119. p. 267, 
132. p. 271, 139. p. 274, 242. p. 
307; 317. P- 330. 

BeBaovy, 35. Pp. 237, 250. p. 310, 
278. p. 318. 

BeBaiws, 26. p. 234. 

BéXos, 90. p. 256 D, 311. p. 329. 


244. p. 
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BéArioros, 89. p. 255, 320. p. 331. 

Bedriwv, 324. Pp. 332. 

Biya, 66. p. 247, 171. p. 285, 209. 
P- 297, 312. Pp. 329. 

Bia, 155. p. 279 D, 181. p. 289 D. 

Bidfer Oa, 175. p. 286. 

BiBdos, 259. p. 313. 

Bios, 8. p. 227, 89. p. 255, 97. p. 
258, III. p. 263, 210. p. 298, 
214. p. 299, 261. p. 314, 316. 
Pp. 330. 

Born, 288. p. 322 D. 

Brovr, pft., 10. p. 228, 130. p. 270; 
pass., 265. p. 315. 

Brdrrev, 293. p. 323. 

Bracdhnpeiv, 10. p. 228, 82. p. 252. 
Braognpia, 34. p. 237, 95. Pp. 257, 
123. p. 268, 256. p. 312, 272. 

Pp. 317. 


| Brérew, 283. p. 320, 323. p. 332. 


Boay, 23. p. 232, 82. p. 252, 122. 
p. 268, 127. p. 269, 132. p. 271, 
143. Pp. 275, 199. p. 294. 

BonSpomiwv, 73. p. 249 D. 

Bonfea, 19. p. 231, 218. p. 301, 
302. p. 326, 311. p. 329. 

BonGetv, 33. p. 236, 99. p. 259, 107. 
p. 262, 177. p. 281, 215. p. 299,. 
218. p. 301. - 

Booxnpa, 213. p. 299, 154. p. 278D. 

Bérpus, 262. p. 314. 

BovAer Oa, 11. p. 229, 189. p. 291, 
239. p. 307 ;= ‘intend,’ 317. p. 
330; GdAov ef rwa Bovdre, 315. 
P. 330, mpos dvriva B., 319. p. 
331. 

BovAeveey, =‘ be a member of the 
BovAn,’ 25. p. 233, 28. p. 234; 
mid. = ‘ deliberate,’ 24. p. 233, 
97. p. 258, 272. p. 317; pass. 
303. p. 326. 

BovAevpa, 296. p. 324. 
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BovAeurnptoy, 169. p. 284, 55. p. 
244 D. 

BovAn=‘senate,’ 169. p. 284;= 
‘Areopagus,’ 133. p. 271 ; = ‘de- 
bate,’ Io!. p. 259, 192. p. 292. 

BovAnpa, 49. p. 242. 

BpaBevs, 289. p. 322 D. 

Bpadurns, 246. p. 308. 

Bpaxts, 9. p. 228, 30. p. 235, 196. 
Pp. 293; év Bpaxéow, 95. p. 258. 

Bwdd, 90. p. 255, 91. p. 256 D. 

Bopds, 134. p. 271. 


v4, 91. p. 256 D. 

yapndtov, 84. p. 253 D. 

yapos, 129. p. 270. 

yap, 3- p- 226; narrativum, 18. p. 
230; with ellipse of supposition, 
13. p. 230. 

yaornp, 296. p. 324. 

yaupiay, 244. p. 308. 

y€, 257. p. 303 ; with pronouns, I. 
p. 226 ; ironical, 13. p. 229. 

yeynOas, 291. p. 323, 323. Pp. 332. 

yéeros, 85. p. 254. 

yevvaios, 278. p. 318, 309. p. 328 ; 
TO y. 321. p. 331. 

yevvaiws, 97. p. 258. 

yéevos, 122. p. 268. 

yéppov, 169. p. 284. 

yewpyetv, 41. p. 239, 150. p. 277. 

yn = ‘Earth,’ 127. p. 269, 139. p. 
273; = ‘land, 324. p. 3325 
=‘ ground,’ 323. p. 332. 

yiyverOa, 19. p. 231, 70. p. 248, 
108. p. 262, 177. p. 289 ;=‘to be 
born,’ 205. p. 296 ; = ‘to amount,’ 
104. p. 261. 

ytyvookev = ‘judge,’ 8. p. 228, pass. 
122. p. 268, 228. p. 303 ;= ‘dis- 
cover,’ 141. p. 275 ;= ‘resolve,’ 
58. p. 244. 
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yrixer Oat, 207. p. 297. 

yyoun, 189. p. 291, 161. p. 281, 
pl. 248. p. 309; pug y. 176. p.287. 

yvaptpos, 85. p. 254, 284. p. 320. 

yva@ots, 224. p. 302. 

yons, 276. p. 318. 

yovevs, 205. p. 296. 

your, 306. p. 327. 

yp@otoy, 260. p. 313. 

ypappa=‘ letter of alphabet,’ 129. 
p. 270; pl. = ‘elements of know- 
ledge,’ 265. p. 315; = ‘docu- 
ments,’ 142. p. 275. 

ypapparevery, 261. p. 314, 265. p. 
315. 

ypapparevs, 127. p. 269, 38. p. 
238 D. | 

ypapparoxupav, 209. p. 297. 

ypaper =‘ write,’ 79. p. 251 ; = ‘in- 
scribe a law,’ 6. p. 227 ;=‘write 
in a law,’ 2. p. 226 ;=‘draft a 
law,’ 13. p. 299, 21. p. 232, 179. 
p. 288, pass. 56. p. 244; mid. 
= ‘indict,’ 13. p. 229, 83. p. 253, 
pass. 103. p. 260. 

ypapn, 3. p. 226, 8. p. 228, 53. p. 
243, 59- PP. 244, 245, 105. p. 
261, 124. p. 269, 249. p. 310. 

yupuexds, 116. p. 265 D. 

yvvn, 204. p. 296, 215. p. 300. 


daiew, 90. p. 255 D. 

Saipov, 192. p. 292, 208. p. 297, 
303. p. 327. 

Saxpvetv, 287. p. 321, 291. p. 322. 

Sapos, 91. p. 256 D. 

é€ answers pév, 3. p. 226, 179. p. 
288 ; with repeated word, 42. 
p. 240; explanatory, 201. p. 295 ; 
3° ody, 213. p. 299. 

dedorxa, 214. p. 299, ptcp. 263. p. 
314. 
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detypa, 291. p. 323. 

decxvuvat, 4. Pp. 226, 139. p. 274, 
pass. 22. p. 232, 24. p. 233; -va, 
76. p. 250; edeixyverv, 233. Pp. 
305 ; -réov, 58. p. 2445 €xovres 
edei£av, 215. p. 300. 

deiv, I. act. (1) impers. 6. p. 227 ; tT 
8€n, 313. Pp. 3293 moAAod dei, 47. 
Pp. 241, 52. p. 2423 puxpod dei, 


269. p. 316, dAiyou, 20. p. 231; - 


ptcp., 133. p. 271, 108. p. 262; 
. (il) pers., 111. p. 263. II. mid. 
(i) impers., 145. p. 276; (il) pers., 
= ‘be in need,’ 218. p. 301, 268. p. 
316; = ‘ask,’ 6. p. 227. 34. p. 236. 
dewds =‘ dangerous,’ rd 8., 45. p. 


241, ra 8., 97. P. 258;=‘expert, 


276. p. 318. 

Secvdrns, 144. Pp. 275, 242. p. 307, 

_ 277. Dp. 318. 

8emveiv, 169. p. 284. 

deicar=‘to be cast in prison,’ 
107. p. 262, 

d€xa, 30. p. 235; emt 8., 105. p. 
261 D. 

dexdrn, SC. npépa, 37. Pp. 238 D. 

dedeaCerOat, 45. p. 241. 

Sevdpoxorreiv, 9O. p. 256 D. 

de£ia, 323. Pp. 332. 

deondrns, 47. Pp. 241, 235. p. 306, 
296. p. 324. 

devpo, 32. p. 236; -i, 233- P. 305. 

Gevrepos, 83. p. 253, 310. p. 328, 
249. p. 310; of 6. = ‘second class 
of rpinpapxor,’ 103. p. 260, 

8n, 11. p. 228; xai 8n, 276. p. 318. 

SyAos, 41. p. 239, 313+ P- 329; 8n- 
Aovdrt, 130. p. 270, 273. p. 317. 

8nrovv, 23. Pp. 232, 40. p. 239, 192. 
p. 292. 

Snpyyopetv, 60. p. 245, 213. Ps 299, 
236. p. 306. 
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8ncoupyés, 157. p. 280D. 

8npoxparia, 132. p. 271. 

dnpos, 13. Pp. 229, 72. p. 248, 169. 
p. 285; =‘deme,’ 120. p. 267 D. 

8npdatos, 208. p. 297, 210. p. 298, 
279. Pp. 319; evra 6., 142. p. 275; 
-ia, 125. p. 268, 289. p. 322. 

8nporns, 261. p. 314. 
Snporixds, 6. p. 227, 122. p. 268. 
Snore, drov-, 21. p. 232, dmotove-, 
146. p. 276, émwa-, 261. p. 304. 
dnrrov, 13. Pp. 229, 117. p. 266 ; -Oev, 
127. p. 209. 

dnpts, 289. p. 322 D. 

dud, I. with gen., expresses instru- 
mentality or direct agency, &’ 
éxetvov, 18. p. 231, & éavrar, 
249. p. 310, dka rovroy... mo- 
Owodvrwv éavrous, 42. p. 240, de 
Grov, 205. p. 296. II. with acc., 
expresses (1) cause or agency 
more widely and indirectly, 8 
éué, 18, p. 231, 292. p. 323, 94. 
Pp. 257, de’ bpas, 249. p. 310, 49. 
Pp. 242, de Fv, 258. p. 313. [The 
difference between I. and ITI. (i) 
though subtle is perceptible: 
comp, 7oAAa 7 moAts Karapboce 
&° duod, 285. p. 320, with ri 
ennvapburat dta o€, 311. p. 329] 5 
(ii) reason, dia ras... evepyecias, 
316. p. 330, 126. p. 269 ; object 
or motive, &° eve, 13. p. 229. 

diaBadXewv, 11. p. 228, III. p. 263, 
293. p. 323. 

8iaBorn, 7. p. 227. 

didyew, tr. 89. p. 255; intr. 254. 
p. 312. 

dtaytyvookev, 127. p. 269. 

didyvwors, 7. p. 227, 128. p. 269. 

d:advvery, 133. p. 271. 

StaxeicOa, 18. p. 230, 278. p. 318. 
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diaxovia, 206. p. 296, 311. p. 328. 

Staxdcrot, 238. p. 306. 

Staxuxay, III. p. 263. 

StaxaAvew, 60. p. 245, -98. p. 258. 

StadapBavew, 154. p. 278D. 

diaréyer Oat, 28. p. 234,111. p. 263. 

daXoyiterOat, 98. p. 259. 

diadvew, 176. p. 287. 

Stapaprdverv, 3. p. 226, 30. p. 235, 
89. p. 255. : 

Siapapruper Oat, 23. p. 232, 45. p. 

240, 143. p. 275. 

ScapquoBnreiv, 185. p. 290 D. 

didvora, 192: p. 292, 210. p. 298. 

StamparrecOat, 24. p. 233, 93- P- 
257, 

Starrvew, 258. p. 313. 

dtaprafew, 213. p. 299. 

dtappnyvvcOa, 21. p. 232, 87. p. 
254. 

dtacrpéepey, 140. p. 274. 

dtacvpev, 27. p. 234, 126. p. 269, 
180. p. 288, 299. p. 325, 323. p. 
332. 

didragis, 248. p. 309. 

dtareiver Oat, 142. p. 275. 

dtaredeiv, with ptcp. 1. p. 225, 8. p. 
227. 

dcarnpetv, 37. p. 238 D, 164. p. 282 D. 

dtariBévat, 61. p. 245, 168. p. 284. 

d:apeperv =‘ make a difference,’ 66. 
Pp- 247, 205. p. 296; =‘ differ,’ 
123. p. 268, 189. p. 291; mid. = 
‘to be at variance,’ 31. p. 236. 

diaPGecipev = ‘corrupt,’ 44. p. 240, 
160. p. 281, 247. p. 309 ;=‘de- 
stroy,’ 295. p. 324. 

StapvAdrrev, 321. p. 331, 78. p. 
251 D. 

ScaxetpiCew, 111. p. 263. 

didackadeiov, 256. p. 312, 258. p. 
313. | 
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diSaoxey, 129. p. 270, 265. p. 303 ; 
met, 22. p. 232, 26. p. 233, 72. 
Pp. 249. 


_ &ddvat, 103. p. 260, 324. p. 3323 


xaxdv, 16, p. 2303 avrdy eis, 88. 
Pp. 255, 179, p. 288, 189. p. 291, 
219. p. 301; Adyov, 8. p. 227, 
ebOvuvas, 58. p. 2443 dixny, 133. 
Pp. 2713 meipay, 195. p. 293; 
= ‘forgive,’ 139. p. 274; =‘or- 
dain,’ 12. p. 228, 97. p. 258. 

dieLEpxer Oat, 21, 22. p. 232; -7AGov, 
179. p. 288. 

diefcévat, QO. p. 228, 13. p. 229, 243. 
p. 308. 

dvievar, 146. p. 276, 213. p. 299. 

dtiordva, 18. ps 231, 61. p. 245. 

dixafev, 6 5., 6, 7. p. 227. . 

dixatos, with dep. infin., 4. p. 227, 
113. p. 264; ra 6.=‘legal re- 
quirements,’ 2. p. 226, 238. p. 
316, =‘points of law,’ E11. p.263, 
=‘just pleas,’ 7. p. 227 ;=‘the 
Right,’ 177. p. 287. 

dtkatoovrvyn, 215. p. 300, 301. p. 326. 

duxaios, 6. p. 227, 17. p. 230. 

dixagrnptov, 123. p. 268. 

dtxaorns, 249. p. 310, 278. p. 318. 

dixn =‘suit,’ 121. p. 268, 322. p. 
331; 8. AaBeiv, 13. p. 229, 124. p. 
269, dovvat, 133. p. 271. 

dtorxeioOat, mid., 178. p. 288, 247. 
P. 309; pass. 320. p. 331. 

deoixnats, 38. p.238D, 115. p. 265D. 

didpvva Gat, 283. p. 320, 286. p. 321. 

didrrep, 113. p. 264, 120. p. 267, 
78. p. 252 D. 

dcopifery =‘ define,’ act. 275. p. 317, 
pass. 274. p. 317; mid.=‘as- 
severate,’ 40. p. 239, III. p. 
263. 

didrt, 54. p. 243. D, 184. p. 289 D. 
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Sirddatos, 238. p. 306. - 

dis, 216. .p. 300. 

dtoyxidtot, 237. p. 306. 

dirdAavros, 312. p. 329. 

dimxew, 9. p. 228; 6 6, 7. p. 227, 
103. p. 260. 

dyna, 140. p. 274, 154. p. 278. 

doxeiv, 4. p. 226, 255. p. 3125 pass., 
29. p. 235 D. 

Soxipdcerv, 162. p. 281; pass., 266, 
p. 315. 

86£a=‘ opinion,’ 227. p. 303, 229. 
p. 3043 =‘credit,’ 125. p. 269; 
=‘ prestige,’ 98. p. 259; =‘re- 
putation,’ 1. p. 226, 89. p. 255 ; 
= ‘glory,’ 67. p. 247, 311. p. 
328, pl., 80. p. 252. 

8opiddwrtos, 181. p. 289 D. 

SovAeverv, 129. p. 270, 205. p. 296. 

dovAos, 129. Pp. 270, 131. p. 270, 
295. Pp. 324. 

dovAocvrn, 289: p. 322 D. 

Spaxun, 105. p. 261 D. 

duvapus, 193. p. 292, 277. p. 318; 
pl. = ‘forces’ (copiae), 44. p. 240, 
108. p. 262, 233, 234. p. 305, 
237. p. 306. 

duvacGa, abs. 321. p. 331 5 =* pur- 
port,’ 25. p. 233. 

duvacreia, 67. p. 247, 270. p. 316; 
pl. 322. p. 332. 

duvards, 146. p. 276, 300. p. 325. 

dvo, 28. p. 234, 104. p. 261, 321. 
P. 331; Suvotv Odrepov, 139. p. 274. 

dvoKodos, 176. p. 286, 189. p. 291, 
308. p. 328. 

dug pevaiverv, 217. p. 300. 

dvapev7s, 197. p. 294. 

dvoceBns, 323, Pp. 332. 

duoruxia, 270. p. 316. 

Suoxepaivery, 43. p. 240. 

Ovo xepis, 3. p. 226, 95. p. 257. 


dwped, 53. Pp. 243, 113. p. 264, 293. 
P- 323, 312. P. 329. 

Swpodoxety, 45. p. 240, 46. p. 241, 
49. p. 242. | 

Swpoddxnpa, 20. p. 232, 31. p. 236. 

Swpoddxos, 61. p. 245. | 

dapoy, 109. p. 263. 


éay=‘ allow,’ with inf. 2. p. 226, 
40. p. 239;=‘let (a proposed 
law) drop,’ 103. p. 260 ;=‘neg- 
lect,’ 279. p. 319; = ‘ waive,’ 
60. p. 245 ; €@ yap rovro in par- 
enth. 21. p. 232, 146. p. 276, 
261. p. 314. 

€av, 177. p. 287. 

€apwwos, 154. p. 278 D. 

evyiyverOa, 68. p. 247. 

éyypaper Oat, 261. p. 314. 

éyyvacba, 191. p. 292. 

eyyvs, with gen. 226. p. 303; com- 
par. 234. p. 305, 288. p. 321; 
superl, 165. p. 282D; ovd éeyyus, 
12, p. 229, 96. p. 258. 

eyxadeiv, 76. p. 250, 139. p. 274, 
178. p. 288. 

éyxecaOat, 199. Pp. 294. 

éyxAnua, 151. p. 277, 251. p. 311. 

eyxparns, 47. p. 241, 241. p. 307. 

€yxraats, 91. p. 256 D. 

eykopmdace, 213. Pp. 299. 

€yk@juov, 207. p. 297, 215. p. 300. 

eyxerpetv, 97. p. 258. 

eyo, 281, p. 319; -ye, 3. p. 226. 

éOédew, 25. Pp. 233, 97. p. 258. 

€OeXovrns, 68. p. 247, 99. Pp. 259. 

€Ovos, 271. p. 316. 

€Oos, 138. p. 273. 

ei, 28. p. 234, 70. p. 248. 

eidévat, 10. p. 228, 28. p. 234; 
asyndet., 101. p. 261. 

eikas, 115. p. 265 D. 
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eixoat, 38. p. 238 D. 

eixdrws, 16. p. 230, 69. p. 247, 94. 
Pp. 257, 223. p. 302. 

eixay, OI. p. 256 D. 

eipapro [peiperOa], 195. p. 293, 
205. p. 296. 

eivat, 139. p. 2743; éorew Sras, 208. 
p. 297 ;=‘to be possible,’ 103. 
p. 260, 124. p. 268. 

eivexa, 144. P. 275. 

etrety = ‘speak in assembly,’ 21. 
Pp. 232, 83. p. 2533 =‘use a 
phrase,’ 51. p. 242;=‘name,’ 20. 
Pp. 2315; os ézos é., 4. p. 226. 

eipnvn, 17. p. 230. 

eis, 99. p. 257, 61. p. 245, 104. p. 
261, 304. p. 3273; els aynp with 
superl., 143. p. 275. 

ets =‘ to,’ ‘into,’ ets ré BovAeuriprov 
€xddour, 169. p. 284, e@s ras oixias 
édé£avro, 215. p. 300; met.eis dya- 
ptoriay adyew, 215. p. 300 ;=‘ be- 
fore (as a court),’ efs tpas elrnd- 
Gov, 103. p. 260, eis rovs aux. 
112. p. 264; = ‘towards,’ é&a- 
paprave eis, 322. p. 332, evvora 
eis, 99. Pp. 259, Tpémew eis Ke- 
gadnv, 290. p. 322;=‘for the 
purpose of,’ d mapeoyépny eis rd 
. +. ypapew, 248. p. 309, riBera 
eis pynunv, 138. p. 273; = ‘to 
deal with,’ d:dévac atrév eis, 179. 
p. 288, 197. p. 294, 219. p. 301, 
274. p. 317 ;=‘in view of,’ I. p. 
226 ;=‘ with respect to,’ dpeivev 
eis avra rav€’ & A€éyw, 197. p. 2943 
=‘to the amount of, 234. p. 
305 ; «is paxpay, 36. p. 237. 

etaayyeNia, 13. p. 229, 249. p. 310. 

cicayyéd\Nev, 13. Pp. 229, 250. p. 
310. 

elcayey =‘bring into court,’ 117. 
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p. 266, 121. p. 268; mid.= 
‘import,’ 143. p. 275, 145. p. 276. 

ceived Oety = ‘come into court’ as 
dicast, 278. p. 318; ‘as defend- 
ant,’ €. dy@va, 103. p. 260;=‘to 
enter the lists,’ 319. p. 331. 

eiaonyeroOat, 148. p. 276. 

eiovevat = ‘to come before a court,’ 
278. p. 318 ;=‘to enter upon,’ 
€. Ta Wpay., 233. P. 305. 

eiominrenv, 153. p. 278. 

elompatrew, 115, p. 265 D. 

eioepewy =‘ propose (a law),’ 105. 
p. 261; ‘contribute,’ 152. p. 277, 
257. p. 312. 

cigw, 35. P. 237, 304. P. 327. 

eira, 22. p. 232 note. 

€ire, 20. p. 231, 270. p. 316. 

etwOe, 149. p. 276, 288. p. 311. 

ex, e€=‘out of,’ ék ris “Arrixns, 
213. Pp. 299, ék mayrov, 248. 
p. 310;=‘out of the condition 
of,’ mdovotos ex mrwyxov, 131. p. 
271, .€« meptovaias, 3. p. 226, 
EX TOLOUT@Y EAaTT@PATWY, 237. P. 
306 ;= ‘born of,’ &« Bedridvoyr, 
10. p. 228 ; = ‘from,’ of place, 
€x woddov, 63. p. 246, éx THs 
Evp., 230. p. 304 ;=‘on the side 
of,’ €x rns Oadarrns, 301. p. 226 ; 
= ‘from,’ of time, €x moAAov, 43. 
p. 246, €x mayrds tov xpdvov, 26. 
Pp. 234, 203. p. 295 ;=‘ from’ or 
‘by’ (of inference), é« rovrwy, 17. 
p. 230;=‘by means of, dn- 
hots €£ dv Cys, 198, p. 294, 
ex rov Adyou pabeiv, 89. p. 255 ; 
=‘owing to,’ €x Tov mpdrepos 
A€éyery, 7. p.227 ; = ‘inaccordance 
with,’ ex ray vépor, 13. p. 229, 
105. p. 261, ovyypadns, 122. p. 
268, Tav evdvTwr, 256. p. 312; 
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= ‘after,’ Adyor éx Adyou A€yor, 
313. p. 329; &€& too, 177. p. 287. 

éxaotaxov, 246. p. 308. 

€xagTos, 2. p. 226; -ov, 17. p. 230; 
-Ta, 17. Pp. 2303 -ots, 208. p. 
297. 

Exarepos, 25. p. 233; pl. 29. p. 235D. 

éxaropBatoy, 29. p. 235 D, 137. p. 
273 D. 

éxardv, 38. p. 238D. 

exBaivey =‘result, 80. p. 252;= 
‘ digress,’ 211. p. 298. 

exdéxerOat, 21. p. 232. 

exd:ddvai = ‘ give out to make’ (/o- 
care), 122. p. 268 ;=‘ give up,’ 
241. p. 307. 

exei, 287. Pp. 321 3 -Oev, 150. p. 277; 
-oe=‘to my old point,’ 66. p. 
246, 163. p. 281,=‘to the Mace- 
donian court,’ 44. p. 240, 323. 
P. 332. 

€xeivos, 17. Pp. 230, 315. p. 330; 
=‘Philip,’ 27. p. 234, 222. p. 
302, and often ;=‘ the famous,’ 
219. p. 301. 

éxxatdexatnxus, 91. p. 256 D. 

exxAngia, 29. p. 235 D. 

exkAnovatev, 265. p. 315. 

exxdmreaOat, 67. p. 247. 

exdéyev, 255. p. 303; mid, 261. p. 
314. 

éxXeivew = ‘quit,’ 204. p. 296 ; ‘fail 
in duty,’ 124. p. 269. 

éxAvew, 26. p. 234. 

exvinrewv, 140. p. 274. 

éxovoiws, 39. p. 238 D. 

exmépmewv, 133. p. 271. 

exmimrety, 265. p. 315. 

exros, 38. p. 238 D. 

éxros, 54. Pp. 243D, 310. p. 328; 
é. xai Séxaros, 104. p. 261. 

exhépev, 291. p. 323. 
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expevyetv, 33. p. 236. 

éx@v, 20. p. 231, 56. p. 244, 274. 
p. 317. 

édda, 262. p. 314. 

€darrovaba, 3. p. 226, 238. p. 306. 

€Adtrwpa, 237. p. 306. 

€\dtTwy, 124. p. 268, 142. p. 275 ; 
 twrelwv 7} €. 315. p. 330, 125. p. 
269 ; meifwv H €. 139. p. 274. 

éAavverOar, 48. p. 241. 

€\agdnBodtov, 54. p. 243 D. 

€Adxucros, 26. p. 233; els eAdytora 
gvoretiat, 246. p. 309. 

éXeyxos, 15. p. 230, 226. p. 303. 

eXeety, 41. p. 239. 

éXety ypadny, 3. p. 226; mid.= 
‘choose,’ 59. p. 245, 62. p. 245, 
320. p. 331. 

€AevGepia, 46. p. 241, 68. p. 247, 
99. p. 259. : 

€XevOepos, 131. p. 270, 242. p. 307. 

€AXevGepovr, 84. p. 253 D. 

éAANcBopicew, 121. p. 268. 

€AAEirev, 92. p. 257 5 pass. 246. p. 
309, 303. p. 326 ; impers. 302. p. 
326. 

eAmifew, 26. p. 234, 147. p. 276. 

€Amis, 38. p. 238, 64. p. 246, 89. 
Pp. 255, 97. p. 258, 167. p. 284 D. 

epBaivey =‘ embark,’ 204. p. 296; 
met., 248. p. 309. 

epBadrav, 70. p. 248 ; mid. 68. p. 
247. 

epBpdvrnros, 243. p. 308. 

eppevery, 39. p. 239 D. 

épptabos, 49. p. 242. 

ends, 21. p. 232, 70, 72. p. 248, 
270. p. 316. 

€pretpia, 277. p. 318. 

€umetpos, 173. p. 286. 

épmipmpavat, 132. p. 271, 169. p. 
284. 
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épminreyv, 42. p. 240, 59. Pp. 244). 


256. p. 312. 

éumodar, 101, p. 260. 

éumdptov, 309. p. 328. 

€umpoober, 94. Pp. 257. 

€udpoupos, 182, p. 289 D. 

éudutos, 203. p. 296. 

év=‘among,’ rois devois euB., 248. 
P. 309; ev row dvow dBedroiv, 28. 
DP. 2343 €y rois mévnow fy rd X., 


108. p. 262; év maat...dp6o- 
varépos, 89. p. 255;= ‘at,’ &v 
Aevxrpas, 18. p. 231, 208. /p. 


297; ‘in’ (of time), év ro eyo 
vsart, 139. p. 2743; éy riow, fon 
what occasions,’ 313. p. 329, «v 
ols, 323. p. 332, [but cf. 19. p. 


231]; ‘during the formation of,’ . 
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év air, 20. p. 232; ‘involved in,’ 


év aiaxovn troeiv, 136. p. 2725 
‘occupied in,’ év Oucias, év To 
vouifew, 218. p. 301; ‘on what 
terms you were,’ év ols fre mpds 
GAAnAovs, 163. Pp. 282 ; év ayudu- 
aBntnoipe, 139, p. 274. 

évavriov, 8, p. 227, 141. p. 274. 

evayrios, of €. 233. Pp. 305, 292. p. 
3233 N., 313. P. 329, 179. p. 288, 
136. p. 272; n., used adverbi- 
ally, ro &v. 35. p. 237. 

évavriova Oa, 65. p. 246, 69. p. 247, 
79. p. 252, 160. p. 281. 

évavriwpa, 308, 309. p. 328. 

€vapyns, 300. p. 326. 

évdea, 257. Pp. 312, 258. p. 313, 
313. p. 329. 

evdeixvuabat, 10. p. 228. 

evdéxer Oat, 239. p. 307. 

evdexopnévos, 165. p.'283 D. 

evd:ddvat, 158. p. 280. 

evdo£os, 65. p. 246, 219. p. 301. 

éveivat, &vt, 7. Pp. 2273 viv, 150. p. 
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277; ék Trav ev, 256. p. 312, 190. 
p. 292. 
évexa, 26. p. 234. - 
evevdoxipetv, 198. p. 294. 
évOpunroyv, 260. p. 314. 
evOupeio Oa, 184. p. 289 D. 
€mot, 12. p. 229. 


-émoravat, intr. médAeuos ev. 89. p. 


255, 139. p. 274; mid.=‘ insti- 
tute,’ 4. p. 227, 193. p. 2923 
pi iordpevos, 157. p. 280 D. 

évvéa, 112. p. 264. 

évyvouos, 119. p. 267, 250. p. 310. 

évos, 29. p. 235 D, 75. p. 250D. 

évox\el 4. p. 226; -cioOa, 39. p. 
239- 

évoxos, 38. p. 238 D. 

évravéa, 25. p. 233, 79. p. 251; with 
gen. €, ris moAtreias, 62. p. 245 ; 
= ‘on this score,’ 124, p. 268. 

evriOévat, 324. Pp. 332. 

€vrtpos, 311. p. 329. 

evrohn; 75. p. 250D. 

evrds, 32. p. 236, 38. p. 238 D. 

efdyew, 184. p. 290D ; mid. =‘ex- 
port,’ 145. p. 276. 

éfatpeiv, 30. p. 235, 90. p. 256 D. 

e€aiperos, 281. p. 319. 

e£areia Oa, 41. p. 239, 322. p. 331. 

e~aidyns, 153. p. 278, 308. p. 328. 

é£apapravew, 99, 100. p..259, 178. 
p. 288, 274. p. 317. 

eEavdparrodifer Oat, 39. p. 239 D. 

efanordavat, 169. p. 284. 

eararay, 20. p. 231, 42. p. 240, 
282. p. 319, 276. p. 318. 

égamooréhXev, 77. p. 251 D. 

e£apxeiv, 196. p. 293. 

éfaprafer Oa, 133. p. 271. 

é£apxos, 260. p. 313. 

e£eivat, 14. p. 229, 101. p. 260; e£dy, 
30. Pp. 235. 
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efeipyew, 169. p. 284. 

efeXavverv, 87. p. 254. 

efedeyxew = ‘test,’ 23. p. 233 ;= 
‘convict,’ 13. p. 229, 81. p. 252, 
123. p. 268, 125. p. 269. 

é£ehéobat,.92. p. 256 D. 

eferd¢ew, =‘ examine,’ 17. p. 230, 


314. p. 330;= ‘audit,’ 113. p. 2645. 


pass.=‘to be found in one’s 
place,’ 173. p. 286, 217. p. 300, 
‘to be found,’ 197. p. 294, ‘to 
be displayed,’ 277. p. 318. 

e£éraois = ‘ examination,’ 226. p. 
"303, 246. p. 308 ;=‘call,’ 310. 
Pp. 328, 320. p. 331. 

e£eracpés, 16. p. 230. 

e£nxovra, 92. p. 256 D. 

€&ns, 102. p. 260. 

éftordvat, 15. p. 230; mid. ovdseva 
eEiorauat, 319. p. 331. ss 

efodos, 79. p. 252, 100. p. 259, 178. 
p. 287. 

éfovaia = ‘licence, 44. p.240, 138. 
Pp. 273 ;=‘ office,’ 321. p. 331. 

€£w = ‘abroad,’ 323. p. 332; = ‘out- 
side,’ 215. p. 300;=‘ extraneous 
to,’ with gen. é£o rns ypadis, 34. 
p. 236; = ‘besides,’ 39. p.239D ; 
-Oev, 9. p. 228, 196. p, 293. 

eEadns, 324, p- 332. 

€otkevat, ws €. 8. p. 227, 251. p. 3163 
€otxdres, 189. p. 281. 

emayyeAia, 298. p. 325. 

emayyée\\ewOa, 19. p. 231, 38. p. 
238, 112. p. 263, 322. p. 332. 

emayey, airias, Bixas, 143. Pp. 275. 
150. p. 276, 322. p. 331. 

emawveiy, 57. p. 244, 84. p. 253 D, 
113. p. 264, 317. Pp. 330, 323. p- 
332. 

€mawvos, 299. p. 325; pl. 80. p. 252. 

eraipe, Pavyv, 291. p. 323; ‘em- 
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bolden,’ 175. p. 286, 298. p. 
325, pass. 168, p. 284; mid.=_ 
‘brandish,’ 222. p. 302. 
emaxoXovbetv, 167. p. 284 D. 
emravayev, 133. p. 271. 
érravepyerOa, 66. p. 246; -eX\Gerp, 
102. p. 260. 
€mavievat, 42. p. 240, 163. p. 281, 
177. p. 287. 
érravopOovcbat, 311. p. 329. 
émapacGa, 142. p. 275. 
emapxeiv, 268. p. 316. 
émapracOa, 324. p. 332. 


' émayxOns, 10. p. 228, 127. p. 269. 


érel, IOI. p. 260. 

eme:dn, 9. Pp. 228 5 -dv, 47. p. 241. 

€meioaxros, 87. p. 254. 

émecra, I. p. 226 n. 

ere Oeiv, 263. p. 314. 

eme£epyafer Oat, 140. p. 274. 

erepwrav, 88. p. 254. 

emevxerOat, 141. p. 274. 

eméxery = ‘ prevail,’ 253. p. 311:= | - 
‘check,’ 153. p. 278. 

emnped ev, 138. p. 273, 320. p. 331. 

emnpeta, 12. p. 229. 

emi, 1. with gen. = ‘resting on,’ érirns 
avris, SC. aykupas, 281. p.319;= ‘In 
the presence of, é’ nav adray,. 
16, p. 230, 137. p. 273 D ;=‘in 
the time of,’ éd’ nuav atray, 100, 
p. 259;=‘on the occasion of,’ 
émt rovrav, 99. p. 259, ayover 
T@v mpsrepov, 10. p. 228; = ‘in ac- 
cordance with,’ én’ ddn@eias, 17. 
Pp. 230, 22. p. 232, 226. p. 303, 
vopwv, 210. p. 298, 233. p. 305, 
pévery emt rovTwY, 307. Pp. 327. 

II. with dat. =‘ over,’ rois re- 
reXeuTnkdat, 287. p. 321; =‘ over 
against,’ “Apreyicig, 208. p. 
297;= ‘having in view’ (of 
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grounds of action), émawety émi 
rovro.s, 57. Pp. 244, evvoig, 281. p. 
319, xpnHact, 45. p. 240, &¢’ 
ols x.r.A. 13. p. 229, 312. Pp. 329, 
EAriot, 38. p. 238, 89. p. 255; 
ént ri THs eipnrys éEovoia, 44. p. 
240; with infin. of purpose, €pt- 
ababns emi ro.... diapbeipew, 
284. p. 320;=‘upon’ (of occa- 
sion), emi rots cupBaow e€nracat, 
197. Pp. 294, Pavepos.... yeyovas, 
284. p. 320 ;= ‘in the power of,’ 
ep ipiv mowoavres K.1.A. 215. p- 
300. 
III. with acc. = ‘to’ (of motion), 

ep tpas xarapevyev, 19. p. 231, 
4. p. 226 ;=‘ against,’ ravr’ émt 
ryv ‘E\Aaba mparrey, 156. p. 279, 
81. p. 252; ‘upon’ (of motion) 
émt Kearny avabetey, 294. P. 3233 
= ‘aiming at’ (of end or pur- 
pose), e.g. ‘to achieve,’ eipnyny, 
24. Pp. 233, Cf. €m. ravra, 21. p. 
232, ep’ a. k.r.A. 277. p. 318, 28. 
p. 234, ‘to arrange,’ émt ravrny 
K.T.A. 15. p. 230, ‘to assist,’ ras 
émi roy tmapovra Biov yryvopmevas 
evepyecias, 316. p. 330, ‘to take 
charge of,’ 215. p. 300 ;=‘ into 
the power of, éwi . (ra mpay- 
para) fyov, 151. p. 277. 

em Baivey, 154. p. 278 D. 

emtBaddetv, 254. p. 312, 272. p. 317; 
mid.=‘to take steps,’ 164. p. 
282 D. 

émtyapia, 91. p. 256D. 

emtytyvaokey, 167. p. 284 D. 

€miypappa, 289. p. 322. 

emtypadev, 289. p. 322. 

énOerxvuvat, 95. Pp. 257, 142. p. 
275; -un, 38. p. 238 D. 

erideréts, 280. p. 319. 
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emdcOdvat, 113. p. 264, 117. p. 266, 
119. p. 267, 312. p. 329. 

eridoots, 117. p. 285. 

émévat, 244. p. 308. 

enmc(nretv, 133. p. 271. 

éme(nusov, 157. p. 280 D. 

érOupetv, 68. p. 247. 

émixatpos, 127. p. 269. 

éntxadeto Oat, 127.p.269, 262. p. 314. 

émixpive, 38. p. 238 D. 

émAavOdveoba, 182. p. 289 D, 269. 
p. 316. 

émtdeitmev, 296. Pp. 324. 

emipeéAea, 309. p. 328. 

emipedrcioOat, 72. p. 249 D. 

émtpeAns, 249. Pp. 310; -@s, 193. p. 292. 

emtpeAntns, 118. p. 266 D. 

emivevetv, 324. Pp. 332. 

émtonpaiverOa, 250. p. 310. 

emoittopds, 157. p. 280 D. 

émoxerreaOat, 74. p. 249 D. 

émokeun, 118. p. 264, 311. p. 329. 

emrtatns, 114. p. 264. 

émoreAde, 74. Pp. 249 D. 

emurrewvrat, OI. p. 256 D. 

éntoroAn, 36. p. 237. 

émuoT pareve, JO. p. 255 Dr 

emrdarreaOat, ois emtratropevors 
UmnperouvTay, 320. P. 331, 204. p. 
296. 

emreixiopa, 71. p. 248. 

emirerxiopos, 87. p. 254. 

emredeio Oat, 29. p. 235 D. 

émiriOevat, 140. p. 274. 

emtripav, 64. p. 246, 312. p. 329. 

émirysia, 15. p. 230, 312. p. 329. 

emiriptov, 38. p. 238 D. 

émirperew, 78. p. 251 D. 

éntrpiBesy = ‘ oppress,’ 104. p. 260 ; 
= ‘spoil,’ 180. p. 288. 

émxepew, 98. p. 258; with dat., 
27. Pp. 234, 71. p. 248. 
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Emtxetporoverv, 29. p. 235 D. 

emoprvaGa, 137. p. 237 D. 

€mrakdatol, 230. p. 304. 

emovupia, 130. p. 270. 

€pavos, 312. p. 329. 

epyater Oat, 139. p. 274, 142. p. 275. 

€pyacia, 129. p. 270. 

épyov, 14. p. 230, 24. p. 233, 226. 
Pp. 303; Opp. to Adyos, IOI. p. 
260, 160. p. 281; €py@, 20. p. 
231, 107. p. 262, 89. p. 255; 
=‘ public works,’ 114. p. 264. 
€petvy, 209. p. 297; epoiuny, 64. p. 
246, 217. p. 300; etpna@at, So. 
Pp. 242, ptcp. 12. p. 229, 17. p. 
230. 

epts, 18. p. 231. 

épp@aaOa, 152. p. 278. 

epvOpragev, 128. p. 270. 

€pwrav, 50. p. 242, 170. p. 285, 
297. p- 325. 

éamépa, 169. p. 284, 252. p. 311. 

€oxaros, 12. Pp. 229; ev Trois évy. 
178. p. 287. 

€repos, 201. p. 295 ;= ‘a third per- 
son,’ 15. p. 230;=‘a foreigner,’ 
320, P. 331, 323. Pp. 332 5=*ir- 
relevant,’ 34. p. 237, 44. Pp. 240; 
dvoiv Gar. 139. Pp. 274; as érépas, 
85. p. 254, 212. p. 298. 

€rt, 31. p. 236, 62. p. 245. 

€rowpos, 177. p. 287, 239. p. 307; 
-ws, 20. p. 231, I61. p. 281. 

€ros, 106. p. 261. 

ev, 269. p. 316. 

evayyedifer Oat, 323. p. 332. 

evdatpovia, 254. p. 311, 296. p. 324. 

evdatpovifew, 260. p. 314. 

evdaipwy, 47. p. 241. 

evdogia, 8. p. 228, 97. p. 258; pl. 

322. p. 332. | 

evepyecia, 269. p. 316, 316. p. 330. 
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evepyérns, 43. Pp. 240, 97, 98, p. 258. 

einOeia, 77. p. 251 D. 

evnOns, 11. p. 228. 

evdeveiv, 286. p. 322. 

evbéws, 65. p. 246, 141. p. 275. 

evOuvn, 58. p. 244, I1I0. p. 263, 
112, p. 264, 117. p. 266, 124. p. 
269. 

evOus, 9. p. 228, 31. p. 236, 36. p. 
237 ; ro €€ apyns €., 322. p. 332. 

evrAaBeicOat, 4. p. 226, 159. p. 280, 
305. p. 327. 

eVAoyos, 151. p. 277. 

edvora, with dat., 1. p. 226 ; els rwa, 
320. p. 331, mpds, 314. Pp. 329. 

evvoiK@s, 7. P. 227. 

evvous, 7. Pp. 227, 80. p. 252, 320. 
Pp. 331. 

evot, 260. p. 313. 

eVopkos, 249. p. 310. 

evopeiv, 191. p. 292; with gen. 
27. Pp. 234, 235. p. 305. 

edropos, 108. p. 262, 311. p. 329; 
-ws, 148. p. 276. 

evmpdawmos, 149. Pp. 277. 

evpioxev, 259. Pp. 313. - 

evoéBera, 1. p. 226, 7. p. 227. 

evoeBins, 126. p. 269. 157. p. 280 D. 

edrpemns, 32. p. 236. 

ettpemifec Oat, 175. p. 286. 

evruxeiv, 18. p. 231, 263. p. 314, 
323, Pp. 332 ;= ‘farewell,’ 78. p. 
252D. 

ebruxnpe, 323. P. 332. 

evrvyxia,\ 141. p. 275. 

edhevos, 285. p. 320. 

evxaptoreiv, 92. p. 257 D. 

edyapioria, 91. p. 256 D. 

evyepas, 70. p. 248, 264. p. 315. 

evyecOa, I. p. 226, 8. p. 227, 176. 
p. 286. 

evavos, 89. p. 255. 
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épdpsddos, 320. p. 331. 

épegijs, 31. p. 236, 56. p. 244, 73. 
Pp. 249, 75. p. 250, II0. p. 263. 

épnderOa, 18. p. 231. 

€diorava, 87. p. 254, 112. p. 264; 
intr. 60. p. 245. 

€xew = ‘ possess,’ 252. p. 311 ;= ‘to 
wear,’ gvXov, 129. p. 270, 289. 
p. 322D; = ‘have as charac- 
teristics,’ evvorav, 1. p. 226, dvo 
€.. 321. p. 331, 292. p. 323; 
with subst. (equivalent to «iva 
with adj.) ydpiw ¢yev, ‘to be 
grateful,’ 305. p. 327, qovxiav é., 
‘to be quiet,’ 35. p. 237 ; so with 
advb., dmdrws ¢., 324. Pp. 332; 
craciacrikas, 61. p. 245, ovras, 
99: Pp. 259, 291. p. 322 ; =‘ bear,’ 
airiay, 4. p. 227, katryopias, 240. 
p. 307 ;=‘to contain or imply,’ 
(nrov, 120. p. 267, 123. p. 268 ; 
= ‘to be able,’ 16. p. 230, 32. p. 
236; fyew Adyor, ‘to take ac- 
count of,’ 199. p. 2953 oxnoe, 
‘to secure,’ 45. Pp. 241; €xav, 
often =little more than ‘ with,’ 
168. p. 284; mid.=(with gen.) 
‘to adhere to,’ 79. p. 251. 

€xOpa, 16. p. 230, 188. p. 291. 

€xOpés, 12. p. 229, 35. p. 2373 
Geois, 46. p. 241, OI. p. 245. 

€wAokpagia, 50. p. 242, 

€ws, with ind. 30. p. 235; opt. 32. 
p. 236; with gen., 106. p. 262 D. 


(nros =‘ distinction,’ 120. p. 267 ; 
= ‘enthusiasm,’ 217. p. 300. 

Cnpuovv, 152. p. 278. 

(nv, 205. p. 296, 72. p. 248, 314. 
Pp. 30. 

(nreiv, 15, 16. p. 230, 47. p. 241. 

(vydv, 289. p. 322 D. 
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nyetaOat, 43 p. 240. 
nyepovia, 65. p. 246. 
NYEHOY, 24. P. 233, 143. Pp. 275; of 


€ 


n.=‘first class of trierarchs,.’ 
103. p. 260, 312. p. 329. 

78ec0a, 167. p. 284 D. 

nOéws, 3. p. 226, 64. p. 246. 

78n, 10, p. 228, 69. p. 248 ; 7. wevre, 
29. p. 235 D. 

ndovn, 4. p. 226, 

7Oos, 109. p. 263, 114. p. 264, 204. 
p. 296, 275. p. 317. 

Hkew, 22. p. 232, 279. p. 319. 

qeora, 81. p. 252. 

nAtcia, 177. p. 287. 

nAixos, 89. p. 255, 316. p. 330. 

WAtos, 270. p. 316, 127. p. 269. 

nuev, OI. p. 256D. 

npepa, 26. p. 234, 172. p. 285, 195. 
Pp. 293; 6 xaé’ 7. Bios, 210. p. 
298 ; xara thv 7. éxaorny, 68. p. 
247, 249. Pp. 310. 

nvixa, 46. p. 241; 7. dv, 313. p. 329. 

jpws, 180. p. 288, 184. p. 289 D. 

novxia, 35. p. 237, 65. p. 246, 307, 
308, p. 328. 

tra, 244. p. 308. 

nrracGat, 244. p. 308, 273. p. 317. 

Hrrov, 124. p. 268. 


Gadarra, 96. p. 256, 301. p. 326, 
324. P. 332. 

Odvaros, 97. p. 298, 205. p. 296. 

Oarrewv, 208. p. 297. 

OapynAtav, 164. p. 282 D. 

Gappeiv, 264. p. 314. 

Gavpagew, 143. p. 275, 159. p. 281. 

Oavpaorés, 216. p. 300, 248. p. 309. 

Oéa, 28. p. 234. 

Ged, I. p. 226, I4I. p. 274. 

GeavGa, 10. p. 228, 31. p. 236, 
144. Pp. 275, 
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Oearns, 262. p. 314. 

Oéarpoy, 58. p. 244, 120. p. 267. 

Ogpts, 128. p. 269. 

Oeds, 97. p. 258, I. p. 225, I4I. p. 
274. 

Geparrevety, 280. p. 319, 307. Pp. 327; 
322. p. 332. 

Oeprorns, 51. p. 242. 

Geors, pl., 309. p. 329. 

Oeopoderns, 116, p. 266 D. 

Gewpeiy = ‘to be a spectator,’ 28. p. 
234, 265.p.315; = ‘to behold,’ 68. 
Pp. 247, IOI. p. 259; pass.=‘ to 
be examined,’ 315. p. 330. 

Oeapnpu, 68. p. 247. 

Gewpia, 91. p. 256 D. 

Gewpexdy, 113. p. 264, 118. p. 266 D; 
pl. (?) 55- p- 243 D. 

Onpioy, 322. p. 332. 

Giacos, 260. p. 313. 

GriBew, 260. p. 313. 

Ovnoxety, rovs reby, 315. p. 330. 

OopvBeicGat, 35. p. 237, 174. p. 
286. 

O@épuBos, 168, 169. p. 284. 

Opacvvec Oa, 136. p. 272. 

O@pacis, 175. p. 286, 211. p. 298, 
263. p. 314. 

Ovydtnp, 268. p. 316. 

Ovev, 183. p. 289 D. 

O@voia, 86, p. 254, 218. p. 301. 


iapBevopdyos, 139. p. 274. 

iarpés, 243. p. 307. 

ideiv, 17. Pp. 230, 49.. p. 242. 

i8ig, 74. Pp. 249D, 95. Pp. 254, 277. 
p. 318. 

tdcos, 281. p. 319, Biov, 8. p. 227, 
aeovesias, 64. p. 244, Sixas, 210. 
p. 298; ra id. 123. p. 268, 255. p. 
312; 183. p. 289D. 

idt@rns, 45. Pp. 241, 78. p. 251 D. 
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i8pverOa, 92. p. 256 D. 

lepopvnpwy, 148. p. 276 sqQq. ; 
Qo. p. 255 D. 

iepdv,=‘ temple,’ 92. p. 257 D;= 
‘sacrifice,’ 91. p. 256 D. 

iepevs, 154. p. 278 D. 

iepés, 150. Pp. 277. 

ixavds, 50. p. 242. 

ixernpia, 107.p. 262. 

iva, with subj. 17. p. 230 ; opt. 32. 
p. 236. 

irmapxos, 184. p. 290 D. 

irmeis, 177. Pp. 287, 234. Pp. 305. 

immixdy, 311. Pp. 329. 


ahaa | 


irmos, 299. Pp. 325. 


imrrorpégos, 320. p. 331. 

igos, 3. p. 226, 7. p. 227; rat, 
238. p. 306; ¢& tov, 177. p. 281, 
236. p. 306; emi ivov, 106. p. 
261 D. 

iordvat, 91. p. 256 D; intr. 195. p. 
293; mid. 166. p. 283D; pay 
iordpevos, 54. p. 243 D. 

ioropia, 144. p. 275. 

loxvew, with dat., 7. p. 227; with 
inf., 18. p. 230; abs. 203. p. 295, 
321. p. 331. 

lexupés, 202. p. 295. 

lows, 17. Pp. 230. 


xabaipeyv, 259. p. 313. 

xa0atpewv, 227. p. 303. 

radawa, 197. Pp. 294, 231. p. 302. 

xdappa, 128. p. 269. 

xabappos, 259. p. 313. 

nabéCec Oat, 107. p. 262. 

xabeipyew, 97. p. 258. 

xadedxew, 184. p. 290 D. 

Kabjabat, 30. p. 235- 

xabtepovo Oat, 149. p. 277- 

kaGtoravat, 71. p. 248, 79. Pp. 2525 
222. p. 302; intr. 27. p. 234, 
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47. Pp. 241, 100. p. 259; mid., 
eis Thy é€xkAnolay kaTaoTHOGpevos, 
132. p. 271; pass. 118. p. 266 D. 

xadomdiferyv, 116. p. 265 D. 

kadugtévat, 107. p. 262. 

cai =‘ and,’ I. p. 226 ;=‘ also,’ xai 
TOV... €OTI, 47. DP. 241 3 Kal... 
6€, 43. Pp. 240, 215. p. 300; re- 
dundant in comparisons, éc@ 
mep Kal x.T.A. 5. Pp. 2263; Kal... 
nat =‘ both... and,’ 4. p. 226;=— 
‘actually,’ intensifying adj. «x. 
peyada, 3. p. 226, x. macay, 279. 
Pp. 319, verb, x. det, 47. p. 241, 
x. SvexwArVOn, 60. p. 245, advb. x. 
pan’ eixérws ;=‘ even,’ «. raira, 


50. p. 242, 324. p. 332; redupl. 


x. dv...k. TavTa, 275. p. 317 35=. 


‘simply,’ xat rd cGoat, 100. p.259 ; 
kai... ye, ‘yes, and’ in answer to 
interrogation, 117. p. 266 ;= 
‘but,’ when preceding an in- 
terrog., cai ris «.7.X., IOI. p. 260, 
282. p. 319 ;=‘ possibly’ (like 
moré) when following an in- 
terrog., ri kai BovAdpevor, 24. p. 
233; =‘ or rather,’ pixpa x. odder, 
104. p. 260, xOes x. mpanv, 130. 
Pp. 270, pey. K. Tas e€oyaras, 12. 
p. 229. 

nat 8n (of supposition), 276. p. 
318. 

kat pny (continuative) = ‘ more- 
over,’ 14. p. 229—so often ; kal 
pny ovde, 76. p. 250. x. p. ovde... 
y¢, 68. p. 247. 

Kawwos, 54. p. 243 D. 

xaimep, 18, p. 231. 

katpés =‘ occasion,’ ‘crisis,’ 17. p. 
230, 178. p. 287, 321. p. 3315= 
‘right time,’ ‘ opportunity,’ rod 
eldevat, 48. p. 241, éy kK. 102. p. 
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260 ;=‘ convenience,’ p. 297. p. 
325. 

kairo.=‘ and yet,’ 51. p. 242; 
generally introduces a paren- 
thesis inserted before the read- 
ing of a document=‘ and, by 
the bye,’ 103. p. 260, 123. p. 
268, 180. p. 288, 212. p. 298, 
219. Pp. 3023 Kaira... ye, 110. 
p. 263. 

kaxayyeXeiv, 267. p. 315. 

Kakia, 20. p. 231, 68. p. 247, 93. p. 
257, 279- P- 319. 

caxifew, 306. p. 327. 

kakonOns, 11. p. 228, 108. p. 263 ; 
-os, 78. p. 251 D. 

xaxov, =‘ mischief, 16. p. 230 ;= 
‘malady,’ 198. p. 294. 

xakdvous, 135. p. 272. 

kaxorrabeiy, 146. p. 276. 

kakxés, 267. p. 315; -@s, 123. p. 268. 

Kakovpynpa, 31. p. 236. 

kadapitns, 129. p. 270. 

kadewv, =‘ denominate,’ 51. p. 242, 
72. p. 248 ;=* summon,’ 170. p. 
285, 141. p. 274. 


kadoxayadia, 93. p. 257, 118. p. 


266 D. 

Ka\és, 127. p. 269, 100. p. 259, 
251. p. 310, 311; Ta xadd, 63. p. 
246, 95. P- 257, 97. p. 258 ; ra 
kadddtora, 80. p. 252; compar. 
100. p. 259, 316. p. 331. 

kaha@s, 85. p. 254, 97. Pp. 25835 «x. 
moourres, 231. P. 304. 

Kapvetv, 243. p. 307, 289. p. 322 D. 

Kavov, 296. p. 324. 

kav = kat ay, ‘and if,’ 4. p. 226. 

kaptrés, 231. Pp. 304, 309. p. 328. 

kata, ‘1. with gen. = (down upon) 
‘to the hurt of,’ ‘ against,’ cara 
mavrev ep. 19. p.231, 136.p.272; 
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= (upon) ‘ concerning,’ ‘ about,’ 
éykapia kab! buay, 215. p. 300. 
Il, with acc. =‘ throughout,’ 

of place, «. rnv adyopdy, 323. p. 
332, of time, x. rov dyava, 3. p. 
226, kK. Tovs xpdvous, 17. p. 230, 
69. p. 248, k. TAY nuépay éxdotny, 
68. p. 247, 249. p. 310 ;= ‘in the 
time of,’ cad’ ods (xpdvous), 155. 
P. 279, Trav kar épuavrov avOparey, 
298, P- 325, 95. p. 258, 317, 318. 
p- 330;=‘in the province of,’ 
daov xa’ éva dydpa, 153. p. 278, 
246. p. 309; = ‘as far asconcerns,’ 
kar avr routo, 108. p. 262, card 
y tpas, 216. p. 300 ; = ‘in respect 
to,’ Kk. THY euavrod Takty, 304. p. 
327; ovde nad ev, 161. p. 281 = 
‘in no respect ;’ xaé” é€v, 17. p. 
230=‘singly ;? ra xa0’ éxaora, 
214. p. 299 = ‘the details of 
each topic;’ adrovs xa’ €avrovs, 
324. p. 332=‘alone by them- 
selves ;’ «at avdpa=‘ viritim,’ 
271. p. 316;=‘in accordance 
with,’ ‘in consequence of,’ azro- 
arddous kal’ ovs, 80. p. 252, vdpov 
xa’ Gv, 102. p. 260, 105. p. 261; 
K. THY UpNynow Tovrov, 151. p. 
279. 

kataBdAdew, 103. p. 260, 55. p. 
243 D. | 

xarayew = ‘restore an exile,’ 71. p. 
248 ;= ‘bring into port,’ 73. p. 
249 D, 78. p. 251 D. 

kataytyvookety, 256. p. 312, 167. p. 
284 D. 

karayvuvat, 67. p. 247. 

karadovAova Oa, 72. Pp. 249. 

KaTatoxuvey, IOI. p. 260, 261. p. 

314. 
Katak\vo pos, 214. p. 299. 
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karakopicety, 38. p..238 D. 

karakovrifewv, 151. p. 277. 

xataxdépws, 182. p. 289 D. 

xarahapBavew =‘ seize,’ 71. p. 248, 
99. p. 269 ;=‘ find on arrival,’ 
211. p. 298. 

karaheitety, 107. p. 262. 

kara\Oovv, 204. p. 296. 

xardXoyos, 105, 106. p. 261. 

xaradvev = ‘lodge,’ 82. p. 252; 
pass. = ‘decay,’ 102. p. 260. 

xaravépe = ‘assign,’ Oéav, 28. p. 
234; = ‘depasture,’ 154. p.278D; 
mid. = ‘portion out,’ 155. p. 
278 D. 

xaramAntrewv, 175. p. 286. 

Katamparrety, 247. Pp. 309; pass. 
86. p. 254. 

KaTamrTvewv, 200. Pp. 295. 

KaTaTTVOTOS, 33. P. 236, 43. Pp. 240, 
196. p. 293. 

katapac Ga = ‘execrate,’ 130. p. 270, 
282. p. 319 ;=‘ protest,’ 283. p. 
320. 

katdparos, 212. p. 298, 244. p. 308, 
322. Pp. 332. 

katacKkanrety, 360. p. 237, 71. p. 248. 

xaraoKeSavvuvat, 50. p. 242. 

Karaokevn, 309. p. 328. 

karaokevate, 71. p. 248, 194. p. 
293; mid. 66. p. 246; pass. 
‘I51. p. 277. 

kaTaokoTros, 137. Pp. 272. 

kataotaots, 62. p. 245, 188. p. 291. 

Kataotpepe Oat, 30. p. 235, 44. p. 
240. 

kararvyxavev, 178. p. 288. 

karagevyev, 19. p. 231, 97. p. 258, 
158. p. 280. 

kataxypjobat, 150. p. 277. 

carawevder Oar, 9. p. 228, 17. p. 
230, 291. p. 322. 
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caravnpicer Oa, 10. p. 228. 

xaréxev, 60. p. 245, 96. p. 258, 
184. p. 289 D. 

Karnyope’y, 3. p. 226, 15. p. 230, 
ra kaTnyopnpueva, 4. p. 226. 

karnyopnpa, 263. p. 314. 

Katnyopia, 123. p. 268, 12. p. 229. 

Karo.ketv, 91, 92. p. 256 D, IIS. p. 
265 D. 

xaroukifey, 182. p. 289 D. 

xaropOovy, tr., 285. p. 320; pass., 
306. p. 327; intr. 208. p. 297, 
290. p. 322. 

Kato, dvw cal «., T1I, p. 263. 

xetoOat, 142. p. 275, 77. p. 251 D. 

Kexpayws, 132. Pp. 271, 199. p. 294. 

ceXeve, 6. Pp. 227, 28. p. 234, 58. 
P. 2443 pass. 202. p. 295. 

kevds, 143. Pp. 275, 150. p. 277, 239. 
p. 306. 

xevOpav, 267. p. 315. 

kePddaoy, 213. p.299, 164. p.282D. 

keady, 153. p. 278, 290, p. 322, 
294. Pp. 323. | 

xnBeorns, 312. p. 329. 

knpvypa, 83. p. 253, 110. p. 263, 
120. p. 267. 

xnpvé, 170. p. 285, 282. p. 319. 

knputreaOa, 120. p. 267. 

xivados, 162. p. 281, 242. p. 307. 

xevOuvevewv, 98. Pp. 259; x. eirTe... 
etre, 266. p. 315 ; pass. 278. p. 
318. 

xivduvos, 177. p. 287, 45. p. 241. 

cevecoOat, 198. p. 294. 

xittopdpos, 260. p. 313. 

cele, 32. Pp. 236. 

kXeis, 67. p. 247. 

kAeiotov, 129. Pp. 270. 

k\éppa, 31. p. 236. 

KAnpovopew, 312. P. 329. 

eAnrevety, 150. p. 277. 
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xAnrop, 55. p. 244D. 

kowwy, 8. p. 227, 95. Pp. 258, 77. Pp. 
251D. 

cowvodoyeio Oat, 137. Pp. 273. 

xowds = ‘common,’ 5. p. 227, 22. 
p. 232 ;=‘ impartial,’ 7. p. 227 ; 
=‘ large-minded,’ 268. p. 315, 
3II. p. 329 ; Ta Kowa, IO. p. 228, 
134. Pp. 2713 €v Kowg, 320. p. 
330. 

Kowavev, 58. p. 244. 

Kowworia, 23. p. 232. 

Kowwvds, 21. p. 232. 

kotratos, 37. p. 238 D. 

kodakevery, 162. p. 281. 

céd\a€, 46. p. 241, 296. p. 324. 

KéAmos, 289. p. 322 D. 

Kopt0n, 295. p. 324. 

kopiCer Oa, 114. p. 264, 122. p. 268; 
Pass., 241. p. 307, 301. p. 326. 

Kopetv, 258. p. 313. 

Koopetv, 287. p. 321. 

Kéopos, 216. p. 300. 

kpareiv, 65. p. 246, 98. p. 258. 

Kparnpifery, 259. p. 313. 

Kparioros, 190. p, 292; advb. 320. 
Pp. 331. 

kpeitrwv, 245. p. 308. 

Kpivey, 15. p. 230, 197. p. 294. 
315. Pp. 330. 

picts, eis Kp. KaQoravat, 13. p. 229, 
Adyou xp., 226. p. 303, 57. P- 244; 
pl. 14. p. 230, 124. p. 269; 289. 
p- 322D. 

KPUTTTELY, 132. p. 271. 

xraoOat, 94. Pp. 257, 95. p. 258, 
102. p. 260. 

xtnpa, 41. p. 239. 

KtTnots, 308. p. 328. 

xuBepvav, 194, p. 293. 

KuKAos, 300. p. 325; -@ with gen. 
96. p. 258. 
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KUTTTEW, 323. P. 332. 

xuptos, abs. =‘ authoritative,’ 6. p. 
227, comparat., 255. p. 331; 
with gen., 18. p. 231, 87. p. 254, 
134. p. 271, 321, p. 331. 

kmAvely, 22. Pp. 232, 61. p. 245, 
71. p. 248 ; pass. 144. p. 275. 

KwAutns, 72. p. 248. 

koopa ew, 287. p. 321. 


Aayos, 263. p. 314. 

AapBaveey=‘ accept,’ ra diddpeva, 
119. p. 267, 262. p. 314; abs., 
82. p. 253; = ‘take’ (simply), 
28. p. 234; Sixny X., 12. p. 229, 
Adyov, 62. p. 245; = ‘adopt,’ 
dpévnpa, 209. p. 297 ;=‘ seize,’ 
Gray Tt kakov TO copa X., 198. p. 
294 ;=‘ dupe,’ 20. p. 231, 40. p. 
239. 

Aautpos, 313. p. 329, 
331. 

Aaprpopavdraros, 313. p. 329. 

AavOavewy, 77. p. 251 D, 140. p. 274, 
148. p. 276, 190. p. 291. 

Aapvyyifew, 291. p. 323. 

Aéyeew=‘ speak,’ 4. p. 227, 70. p. 
248; Adyov ex Adyov, 313. P. 329; 
6 Néywv, 277. Pp. 318; =‘ quote, 
28. p. 234. 

AenXaretv, 157. p. 280D. 

Aelia, 72. p. 248. 

Aeirewy, 173. p. 286. 

Aecroupyeiv, 104. p. 260, 108. p. 262, 
267. p. 315. 

Aetroupyia, OI. p. 256D, 106. p. 
262, 267. p. 315. 

Aevkn, 260. p. 313. 

AnOn, 283. p. 320. 

Anpa, 289. p. 322 D. 

Anppa, 298. p. 325. 

Anpeiv, 297. p. 325. 


320. p. 
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Anorns, 145. p. 276, 230. p. 304, 
242. Pp. 307. 

AiOos, 299. Pp. 325- 

AexvoPédpos, 260. p. 313. 

Atunv, 299. p. 325. 

Aoyi~er Pa =‘ calculate,’ 27. p. 234, 
120. p. 267, 195. p. 293; = ‘ au- 
dit accounts,’ 227. p. 303;= 
‘enter in accounts,’ 113. p. 264. 

Aoytopds, 229, 231. p. 304, 113. Pp. 
264, 193. p. 292. 

Aoytorns, 117. p. 226; 229. p. 304. 

Adyos = ‘speech,’ 3. p. 226, 68. p. 
247; Adyou ruyxeiv, 13. P. 229; 
= ‘topic,’ 42. p. 240, 59. p. 2443 
A. €x Adyou A€yerv, 313. P. 3293 
=‘accounts,’ A. dddvar, 8. p. 
227; Adyw Opp. to épyoy, IOI. p. 
260, 160. p. 281, to dmdors, 212. 
p. 298, 244. p. 308. 

AodopeicPa, 10, p. 228, 180. p. 
288. 

Aodopia, 123. p. 268, 138. p. 272. 

Aourds, 324. Pp. 3323 TOA. (rod oa- 
paros), 67. p. 2473 -dv Hy, 23. p. 
232, without substant. vb., 4. p. 
226 ; ra Aotmd, 27. P. 234, 47. Pp. 
241, 95. p. 258; rov Aourod, 78. 
p. 257 D. 

Adxos, 106, p. 261D. 

Ave, elpnynv, 26. p. 234, 71. p. 248, 
73. p. 249 ;=‘ quash,’ pass. 104. 
p. 261; mid.= ‘ransom,’ 268. p. 
316. 

AvpaiverOar with acc., 267. p. 315, 
312. p. 329; with dat., 303. p. 
326; with cognate éq’ ols &.., 
312. p. 329. 

Aumeiv, 40. p. 239, 65. p. 246, 217. 
Pp. 301, 292. p. 323. 

Aun, 288. p. 322. 

Aumnpds, 5. p. 227. 
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A@os, 157. p. 280 D. 


pa, III. p. 263, 208. p. 297. 

patpaxrnpiov, 37. Pp. 235 D. 

paiverOa, 51. p. 242. 

paxpos, 20. p. 231; eis paxpay, 36. 
Pp. 237. 

pada, 16. p. 230; paddAov, 42. p. 
240, ovdev p., 170. p..285, p. dé 
= ‘or rather,’ 30. p. 235, 52. p. 
242; padtora, I. p. 226, ra p., 
21. Pp. 232, 95. P. 257, Me MeV, 
103. p. 260, 278. p. 318, 324. p. 
332. 

padakia, 245. p. 308. 

pavOdvey =‘learn,’ 89. p. 2543= 
‘comprehend,’ 111. p. 263. 

pavia, 249. p. 310. 

pavreveoOat, 253. p. 311. 

pavtis, 80. p. 252. 

pdpadoy, 260. p. 313. 

papvacba, 289. p. 322 D. 

paptupeiv, 118. p. 266, 135. p. 272D, 

137. p. 273 D. 

paprupia, 267. p. 315; 268. p. 
316. 

Haprus, 134. p. 272, 137. p. 273, 
229. p. 304. . 

paratos, 214. p. 299. 

payer Oat, 319. p. 331. 

paxy, 193. Pp. 292, 209. p. 297. 

peyadowuxia, 68. p. 247. 

péyas = ‘great,’ 12. p. 229, 61. p. 
245 ;= ‘grand,’ 320. p. 331; pei- 
(ov, 31. p. 236, 194. p. 292, 7 
eXdrroy, 139. p. 2743 Ta peyiora, 
advb., 24. p. 233. 

péyeOos, 298. p. 325. 

peOnpepwos, 129. p. 270. 

_ peda, 258. p. 313. 

pedeTn, 309. p. 328. 

pedAew, 8. p. 227, 32. p. 236, 89. 
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Pp. 255, 135. p. 272; rd peAdor, 
149. Pp. 277. 

pepynoba, II. p. 229, 21. p. 232, 
69. p. 248, 78. p. 251. 

pépdhecOa, 94. p. 257. 

pepyimotpetv, 74. Pp. 249 D. 

pépyes, 65. p. 246. 

pev, answered by de, 179. p. 288, 
by éwera or efra, 1. p. 226n,, 
by pevro, 12. p. 229n.3 un- 
answered, 95. p. 257, 318. p. 
330 3 ev ovv, 130. p. 270, 140. 
Pp. 274, 316. p. 3303; peévrot, 12. 
Pp. 229 3 pevro: ye, 112. p. 263. 

peeve, emt TovT@Vv, 307. Pp. 3273 map 
époi, 321. p. 331. | 

pepis, 64. p. 246, 176. p. 286. 

pépos =‘ portion,’ 272. p. 317 ; els 
p. Stéornoe, OI. p. 245, 121. p. 
268 ; rov aaparos, 67. p. 247; 
7d emtBadXoy p. 254. P. 3123 TO pt. 
tay Wnperv, 67. p. 247, 103. p. 
260, 105. p. 261 D, 222, p. 302 ; 
=‘party,’ €v r@ Tay évaytior p., 
292. p. 323. 

pecoyeia, 301. p. 326. 

péoos, Tav péeow, 215. p. 300; eis 
péecov, 139. p. 274. 

peoros, 48. p. 242, 112. p. 264, 
308. p. 328. 

pera, I. with gen. =‘in concert 
with,’ ®iAoxparovs, 17. p. 2303 
Upav, 215. Pp. 300, 230. p. 304, 
234. p.- 305;=‘in attendance 
upon,’ 322. p. 332;=‘in ac- 
cordance with,’ per’ edvoias, 199. 
P- 294, 316. p. 330, mpoOupias 
kat Stkatoovvys, 301. p. 326, 286. 
Pp. 321 ;= ‘attended by,’ pera 
moAAns evdeias erpadys, 258. p. 
313, wer eAevOepias (hv, 205. p. 
296 ;=‘with the addition of, 
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pera ToAAns xaptros tour av €866n, 
202. p. 295. 

Il. with acc. = ‘after’ (of time), 
36. p. 237, 233. p- 305. 

peraytyvookev, 153. p. 278. 

peradiddvat with acc. 250. p. 310; 
with gen., 89. p. 253. 

perahapBavev, 254. p. 312. 

peragu, roy p. xpdvoy Tay Gpxav, 26. 
Pp. 2333; p. Seervovvres, 169. p. 
284. 

perareiewv, 228. p. 303. 

perareumec Oat, 24. p. 233. 

perarotety, 121. p. 268. 

perarOeva, = ‘substitute,’ act., 225. 
Pp. 303; mid. 284. p. 320; mid. 
=‘change one’s mind,’ d0€ay, 
229. p. 304, abs., 177. p. 287. 

peradépew, 108. p. 262, 225. p. 
303. 

pereivat, 316. p. 330, 125. p. 268. 

peréxev, 89. p. 255, 288. p. 322. 

perovota, 128. p. 269. 

perpeiv, 296. p. 324. 

pérpios, Of persons, Io. p. 228, 126. 
p. 269 ; n.=‘ fair,’ 39. p. 239 D, 
165. p. 283D; perpta €yxorras, 
‘of moderate means,’ 102. p. 

* 260; -ws, 18. p. 231, 278. p. 
318; -orata, 4. p. 227. 

BExpl, MW. TOUTOU... €ws, 48. Pp. 241; 
Tay xpovev, 86. p. 254; mdppa, 
163. p. 282. 

pn = ‘lest,’ 33. p. 236, 214. p. 299; 
prohibitive, 158. p. 280; my 
yap, 200. p. 295; before anti- 
thesis, 260. p. 313; in negat. 
wish, 89. p. 255, 324. p. 3323 
after final particles, 32. p. 236; 
morepov...7) py, 71. p. 2483 ef 
d€ pn, 103. p. 260. 

pndapas, 315. p. 330. 


pnde, 19. p. 231, 287. p. 321, I0. 
p. 228. 

pydeis, after un, 324. p. 332 5 pndev 
yeveoOa after huddrrov, 313. p. 
329. 

pndéra, 190. p. 2913 pndera@rore, 
125. p. 269. 

pijkos, 19. p. 231. 

pny = ‘month,’ 30. p. 235. 

pnv = ‘assuredly :’ see under xai, 

- ov, GAAd. 

pnvutns, 284. p. 320. 

BATH, 129. Pp. 270, 259. p. 313. 

Bnxavnpa, 87. p. 254. 

ptapds, 134. p. 272, 289. p. 322, 
296. p. 324; comparat. 93. p. 
257. 

puxpds, 102. p. 260, 255. p. 212; 
puxpa droxpiwvacOa, 34. p. 2373 
pexpa kal ovdév, 104. p. 260; pu- 
Kpov vorepoy, 36. Pp. 2373 piKpod, 
151. p. 277. 

puxpdyuxos, 269. p. 316. 

prpetoOat, 232. p. 305. 

proavOperia, 112. p. 264. 

pooety, 18. p. 231, 47. p. 241, 280. 
P- 319, 315- p- 330. 

pucOapveiy, 49. Pp. 242, 320. p. 331. 

puoOapvia, 50. p. 242, 138. p. 272, 
284. p. 320. 

pio Oodoreiv, 115. p. 266 D. 

paces, 51. p. 242, 260. p. 314. 

puoOovv, 21. p. 231, 131. p. 271; 
mid. 33. p. 236, 148. p. 276. 

picbwrds, 38. p. 238, 52. p. 242. 

pioos, 188. p. 291. 

pva, 118. p. 266 D. 

pvjua, 208. p. 297, 243. p. 308. 

pynun, 138. p. 273. 

punpovevew, 142. p. 275. 

pynpovrk@raros, 313. Pp. 329. 

pynotkaketv, 94. Pp. 257, 99. Pp. 259. 


‘ 
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potpa, 289. p. 322 D. 

povoy, 2. p. 226. 

povos, pdvos pov «.t.d., 137. p. 
273; with gen., pdvm ray dAdo, 
196. p. 293. 

pouvuxt@y, 165. p. 282 D. 

pvOos, 149. p. 277. 

puptaxis, 120. p. 267. 

pupios = £10,000,’ 237. p. 3063 = 
‘countless,’ 100. p. 259, 120. p. 
267, 145. p. 276. 


vai, 251. p. 310. 

vavayia, 194. p. 293. 

vavapxew, 77. p. 251 D. 

vavapxos, 73. p. 249 D, 78, p. 251 D, 

yaukAnpos, 194. Pp. 293. 

vavpaxetv, 208. p. 297. 

vavpaxta, 100. p. 259. 

vais, 96. p. 258, 194. p. 293. 

vauTixdy, 102. p. 260, 

veavias, 136. p. 272, 313. p. 329. 

veaviokos, 116. p. 265 D. 

veBpicew, 259. p. 313. 

venXata, 260. p. 314. 

vexpos, 267. p. 315. 

vépewv, 208. p. 297. 

véos, 85. p. 254, 29. p. 235 D ; com- 
parat. vewrépovs ray mempaype- 
vov, 50. p. 242. 

vepos, 188. p. 291. 

vew@ptov, 132. p. 271. 

vn, Mia, IOI. p. 259, 117. p. 266, 
251. p. 311. 

vNOLWTNS, 234. P. 305. 

ynoos, 100. p. 259. 

vixav, 86. p. 254, 247. p. 309, 319. 
P. 331. 

vopicerv, 9. p. 228, 26. p. 234; pass. 
181, p. 289D; ra vopi(dpeva = 
‘rites,’ 243. p. 308. 

voptpov, 275. p. 317. 
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yopos, 2. p. 226, 120, p. 267. 

vooetv, 45. Pp. 240. 

ydaos, 243. p. 308. 

vous, 68. p. 247, 147. p. 276, 256. 
P. 312, 324. p. 332. 

vuv =*now,’ 3. p. 226 ;=‘as it is’ 
(of fact), 133. p. 271, 153. p. 
278, 195. p. 293, 200. p. 296. 

vv&, 259. Pp. 313- 


Eevia, 51. p. 242, 109. p. 263, 284. 
Pp. 320. 

Eevixds, 311. p. 329. 

&évos=‘ guest-friend,’ 46. p. 241, 
51. p. 242 ;= ‘mercenaries,’ 152. 
P. 277, 237. p. 306. 

EvXov, 129. p. 270. 


6, with substant. in periphrasis, 7 
. etre xpy Kakiay elr Gyvovay 
. elreiv, 20. Pp. 234, 270. Pp. 

316; ré with infin., 2. p. 226, 95. 
P. 257, 254. p. 312; introducing 
quotation in inf., 2. p. 2263; row 
uy with infin. (of purpose), 107. 
Pp. 262; ro €€ apxns, 322. p. 332; 
TO kat 76, 243. p. 308. 

oBedds, 28. p. 234. | 

d0e, 223. p. 302, 601, 113. p. 264, 
= Ctesiphon. 

606s =‘ road,’ 260. p. 313 ; =‘ jour- 
ney,’ rpidv npepov 6., 195. p. 
293; met. ryv 6. rns wodtrelas, 
322. p. 332. 

odupecOa, 41. p. 239. 

oida, 25. p. 233, 94. Pp. 257 ; ptcp. 
28. p. 2343 ovd ef yéyovey ofda, 
70. p. 248; oi8’ rt (parenthetic), 
171. p. 285. 

oleoOa, 5. p. 227, 46. p. 241, 323. 
Pp. 332; parenthetic, 45. p. 241. 

oikety, 305. p. 327. 
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olketos, 59. Pp. 245, 288. p. 321 ; -ws, 
215. p. 300. 

oixerdtns, 35. Pp. 237. 

oikérns, 258. p. 313. 

oixia, OI. p. 256D, 132. p. 271. 

ofkiakos, 97. p. 258. 

olxodopetv, 123. p. 268. 

oikobev, 227. Pp. 303 3 olkol, 217. p. 
300. 

oixoupevn, 48. p. 241. 

oikrpés, 41. p. 239. 

olos, 10. p. 2283; tmép ola sremoun- 
kérov avOporayv xwduvevoere, 98. 
P. 259. 

olxer Oa, 40. p. 239, 65. p. 246. 

oxveiy, 103. p. 260, 126. p. 269, 129. 
Pp. 270, 197. p. 294. 

éxvos, pl., 246. p. 308. 

oxrakdotot, 116. p. 265 D. 

ddeOpos, as adj. (?) 127. p. 269. 

ddiyou, deiv, 20. p. 231. 

oArywpetv, 80. p. 252. 

dAtywpia, 74. p. 249 D. 

dAoAvCev, 259. Pp. 313. 

dAos, 121. p. 268; ra dda, 28. p. 
234, 278. p. 318, 303. p. 327, 
39. Pp. 239D; -ws, 190. p. 291, 
194. Pp. 293. 

opvuvat, 7. Pp. 227, 32. pe 236, 121. 
p. 268. 

dpoyvwpoveiy, 162. p. 281. 

dpoos, 136. p. 272, 317, 318. p. 
330 ; -ws=‘ fairly,’ 2. p. 226, 
= ‘alike,’ mavrav 6., 6. p. 227, 
17. p. 230, =‘ no less,’ 110. p. 
263; with dat., 43. p. 240. 

Gpodoye, 5. Pp. 227, 31. p. 236, 
69. p. 227, 320. p. 331; mid. 
14. Pp. 230, 29. p. 235 D. 

opdvora, 164. p. 282 D, 246. p. 309. 

Gpopos, 241. p. 307, 301. p. 326. 

épdorrovdos, 287. p. 321, 
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dpov, 12. p. 229. 

épdduros, 186. p. 290 D. 

épwpddios, 287. p. 321. 

Gps, 22. p. 232. 

overdifew, 51. p. 242, 252. p. 311 
269. p. 316. 

dvecdos, 264. p. 315. 

évnots, 308. p. 328; els 3. quecy, 
242. p. 307- 

Svopa, 250. p. 310, 284. p. 320. 

évopdfew=‘to name,’ pass., 46. p. 
242 ;=‘to use phrases,’ 35. p. 
237, 122. p. 268. 

évrws, 119. p. 267. 

émnvixa, 14. Pp. 230. 

émXitys, 234. Pp. 305. 

Grdov, 175. p. 286, 235. p. 305, 
289. Pp. 322; €y rots 6, 177. p. 
287 ; opp. to Ady, 244. p. 308, 
to woXtreig, 87. p.254; 6 émt rav 
6., 38. p. 238 D, 115. p. 265 D. 

émobev, 211. p. 298. 

Grrot, 45. p. 240. 

érotos, iron., 76. p. 250. 

émogrocouy, 310. Pp. 328. 

émorépaws, 213. Pp. 299. 

Grov, €or 6., 22. P. 232. 

omwpovns, 262. p. 314. 

dros, av with subj., 29. p. 235 D; 
6. wy with subj., 32. p. 236 ; ovx 
Gros, 131. p. 271. 

épay = ‘see,’ 7. p. 277, pass. 93. p. 
247, 268. p. 314; abs. 321. p. 
331 ;=‘ beware,’ 125. p. 269; 
=‘ compare,’ 319. p. 331. 

opyn, 99. P- 259, 138. p. 273. 

épyifer Oat, 18, 20. p. 231. 

6pOds, 6. 68dv, 15. Pp. 230, 322. p. 
332; thy dpOny (sc. dddv), III. 
P. 263; 6. Wuyns, 298. p. 325 ; 
-@S, 22. Pp. 232, 97. p. 258, 317. 
P. 339. 
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dpifer Oat, 114. p. 264. 

dpiov, 174. p. 286, 230. p. 304. 

dpxifew, 30. p. 235. 

épkos, 2. p. 236, 25. p. 233. 

éppacba, 241. p. 307. 

dppev, 281. p. 319. 

pun, 246. p. 309. 

6pos, 154. p. 278 D, 296. p. 324. 

ds, 143. p. 275; attracted, 118. p. 
266— generally with omission of 
antecedent, 114. p. 264, 136. p. 
272, 213. p. 299, 218. p. 301, 249, 
250. p. 310, 252. p. 311, 263. 
P. 314, 298. p. 325; ds pev... 
ds 8é, 71. p- 248, 164. p. 282 D, 
182. p. 289D; ds ye, 312. p. 
329. 

datos, 217. Pp. 300. 

daos, I. p. 226, 312. p. 329, 17. p. 
230; Sow rep, 5. 227. 

domep, Om. parenthet. I. p. 226, 
102. p. 260. 

doris, 16. Pp. 230, 94. p. 257, 312. 
Pp. 329 5 €ore 6., 85. p. 254. 

doTLTOUY, 247. P. 309; driovy, 14. 
Pp. 229, 18. p. 231, 40. p. 239, 99, 
Pp. 259. 

Srav, 45. p. 241. 

OTe, 44. Pp. 240, 114. p. 264. 

ét1=‘to prove that,’ 37. p. 237, 
115. p. 265, 135. p. 272, 137. p. 
273, 211. p. 298. 

ov, 124, 125. p. 269. 

QU, OUK, Ovx, ovyi, repeated (asyn- 
deton), 107. p. 262, 244. p. 308; 
interr. 250. p. 311 ; ov pry ovdé, 
124. p. 268 ; ov without verb, 83, 
Pp. 253, 113. p. 264. 

ovdapov, 15. p. 230, 180. p. 288 ; 
=‘of no account,’ 310. p. 328, 
320. p. 331; -@s, 175. p. 286; 
-60ev, 244. p. 308. 
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ovde= ‘not even,’ 315. p. 330;= 
“nor only,’ 2. p. 226 note. 

ovdeis, 17. Pp. 230; odd ay els, 68. 
Pp. 247; attracted, ovdéva xiv- 
duvoy Gvrw’ odx, 200. p. 295 ; ov- 
8ev, advb., =‘ no whit,’ 318. p. 
330. 

ovderore, 82. p. 253. 

ovukért, 33, Pp. 236, 79. Pp. 252, 231. 
P. 304, 320. p. 331. 

ouKovv, 93. Pp. 257 3 ouKxouw ovde, 
117. p. 266, 281. p. 319. 

ovcovy, 24. Pp. 2333 -yé, 310. Pp. 
328. 

ouv, 3. p. 226. See under 8¢, pév. 

ouvexev, 289. p. 322 D. 

ovmw, 100. p. 259. 

ovgia, 104. p. 261, 106. p. 262 D. 

ore, 24. P. 233; OTE... TE, 293. 
p- 323. 

ovros = ‘Aeschines,’ 3. p. 226, and 
generally ; = ‘Ctesiphon,’ 248. p. 
309, 58. p. 244, ovroci, 15. p. 
230 ; = ‘here present,’ 114. p. 
264; pl. = ‘my countrymen,’ 316. 
p. 330;=‘ my opponents,’ 30. 
Pp. 235 3 = rowovros, 173. p. 285, 
283. p. 320; Kai ravra=‘and 
that too,’ 201. p. 295. 

épOarpds, 67. p. 247, 201. p. 295. 

dds, 260. p. 313. 

6xAos, 214. p. 313. 

éWe, 130. p. 270. 


mayos, Apeiov, 133, 134. p. 271. 
mabos, 41. p. 239, 45. p. 241. 
madaywyetov, 258. p. 313. 

matdeta, 127. p. 269. 

mais, 257. p. 312. 

maka, 23. p. 233. 

maXatds, 209. p. 297, 225. Pp. 303. 
madw = ‘again,’ 8. p. 227, 75. p. 
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250 ;= ‘on the other hand,’ 162. 
p. 281, 198. p. 294. 

Tapmévnpos, 119. p. 267. 

mavdnpet, 157. p. 280 D. 

mavepos, 157. p. 280 D. 

mavnyupts, 91. p. 256 D. 

mavraxdbev, 242. Pp. 307, 252. p. 
311. 

mavraxou = ‘anywhere,’ 81. p. 252. 

mavrws, 256. p. 312. 

qwapa, 1. with gen.=‘ from,’ rovs 
mapa trav ev X. orepavous, 92. p. 
256, 216. p. 300; with gen. of 
pronoun, almost equivalent to 
possessive, ris map tpar edvoias, 
3. p. 226; = ‘from the action of,’ 
pndev yeverbat wm. cod, 313. Pp. 
329, m. THs TUXNS TL TUUBEBNKEY, 
308. p. 328 ;= ‘by’ (of agent), 7. 
rovrou Adyot pnOévres, 35. Pp. 237, 
nm. tav ©. dy €868n, 202. p. 295. 

Il. with dat. = ‘among,’ Io. p. 

228, 138. p. 273, 215. p. 300, 

_ 294. p. 323 ;=‘ at the house of,’ 
82. p. 252, 288. p. 321;= ‘in the 
power’ or ‘province of,’ 233. p. 
305, 244. p. 308, 277. p. 318; 
=‘in the minds of, 250. p. 307, 
274. Pp. 317, 287. p. 321. 

Ill, with acc.=‘ along,’ (of 
place), 301. p. 326;=‘in the 
course of,’ (of time), 10. p. 228, 
34. Pp. 235, 239. p. 307 ;= ‘close 
on the time of,’ 13. p. 229, 15. 
Pp. 230, 226. p. 303, 285. p. 320; 
=‘in consequence of,’ 7. rovro 
yéyove ta Tv ‘E., 232. p. 305; 


= ‘in comparison with,’ 106. p. - 


261, 265, 267. p.315 ; =‘ beyond,’ 
235. p- 305. 

mapaBaivev, 28. p. 234, 211. p. 
298, 157. p. 280D. 
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mapaBaddetv, 314. P. 320. 

mapayewv, 170. p. 285. 

napaytyveoOa, 74. Pp. 249 D, 77. p. 
251 D. 

mapayryvaoKey, 2607. p. 315. 

mapaypader Oa, 111. p. 263. 

mapadetypa, 228. p. 303, 232. p. 
305. 

mapado€os, 199. Pp. 294. 

mapadved Oa, 79. p. 252. 

mapawveiv, 178. p. 287. 

mapatpetoba, 67. p. 247, 181. p. 
289 D. 

mapareiaOa, 246. p. 308. 

mapairtos, 92. p. 256 D. 


‘ qapakadev, 8. p. 227, 24. p. 233; 


166. p. 283 D. 

mapakAnots, 143. p. 275. 

mapakxodovbetv, 162. p. 281, 172. p. 
285. 

mapakpoveoOa, 147. p. 276, 276. p. 
318. 

mapadapBavev, 210, p. 298. 

mapadeirery = ‘leave over,’ 10. p. 
263 ;=‘let be,’ 313. p. 329;= 
‘omit,’ 56. p. 244, 100. p. 259, 
120, p. 267. 

mapavopos, 54. p. 243D, 105. p. 
261 D, 110. p. 263, 119. p. 
267. 

nmapanéprev, = ‘conduct, 77. p. 
251 D ;= ‘dismiss,’ 166. p. 283 D. 

mapanAnotos, 179. p. 288, 248. p. 
309. 

maparopmn, 73. Pp. 249. 

mapaonpos, 242. Pp. 307. 

mapackevafew=‘to dispose,’ 234. 
p. 305 ; mid.=‘ prepare,’ 19. p. 
231, 32. p. 236. 

mapackeun, 26. Pp. 234, 102. p. 260, 
216. p. 300. 

napaorovoetv, 71. p. 248. 
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mapararreaOa, 208. p. 297, 230. p. 
304, 287. p. 321. 

maparnpetv, 161. p. 281. 

mapaepetv, 232. p. 305. 

mapaxwpev, 68. p. 247, 273. Pp. 317- 

mapeias, 260. p. 313. 

mapetvat, 22. p. 232, 30. p. 235, 48. 
P. 241, 83. p. 253, 198. p. 294 ; 
€v T® tapoévrTi, 21. p. 232, THs 
eis TO 1. TYLNS, 207. P. 297 5 ma- 
piv =‘it was possible,’ 320. p. 
331. 

mapedOetv =‘ pass by,’ or ‘away,’ 
35- Pp. 237, 188. p. 291 ; rd map- 
eAnAvOés = ‘the past,’ 192. p. 
292, 6 7. xpévos, 310. p. 328 3= 
‘to escape,’ 7. 227;=‘ to ad- 
vance,’ 35. p. 237, 87. p. 254,— 
esp. of an orator, 22. p. 232, 
312. p. 329. 

mapevoxAciaOat, 50. p. 242. 

mapevpects, 37. p. 238 D. 

mapexety, éautdv, I. p. 227, 216. p. 
300; mid. Io. p. 228, 76. p. 
250, 84. p. 253 D, 90. p. 255 D. 

maptevat (i€vat), 170. p. 285. 

maptevat (iévat), 263. p. 314, 303. p. 
326. 

mapiorava, tr. I. p. 226, 8. p. 228, 
175. p. 286 ; intr. go. p. 255 D. 

mapopay, 161. p. 281, 149. p. 277. 

mappnotacer Oa, 177. p. 287. 

mwas, =‘ every,’ I. p. 2253 marr 
éxetvos jv abrois, 43. Pp. 240 3= 
‘any, 5. p. 227, 75. p. 250, in 
bad sense, 130. p. 270. 

macxew, 18. p. 231, 41. p. 239, 
130. p. 270; ev, 80. p. 2523 a. TH 
Wux7, 291. p. 322 ; = ‘to be under 

_ a delusion,’ 45. p. 241. 

maTnp, 129. Pp. 270, 205, p. 296, 
288. p. 321. 
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@atpios, 9O. p. 256D, 203. p. 295. 

watpis, 49. Pp. 242, 66. p. 247, 89, 
P. 255, 205. p. 296, 305. p. 327, 
320. Pp. 331, 322. p. 332; m. yata, 
289. p. 322 D. 

warp@os, I4I. p. 274. 

mavew, 82. p. 253. 

maxvs, 129. p. 270. 

me(os, 100. p. 259. 

meidev, 32. p. 236, 224. p. 306. 

meéipa, 107. p. 262, 195. p. 293. 

mepavGa =‘try,’ 4. p. 227, 78. 
p. 251 D ;=‘ experience,’ 89. p. 
255, 253- Pp. 311. 

méumev, 24. Pp. 233, 137. Pp. 273. 

wéumros, 266. p. 315, 310. p. 328. 

mévns, 102. p. 260, 107. p. 262. 

mevia, 256. p. 312, 263. p. 314. 

mevrakioxiAto, 237. p. 306. 

mevraxdotot, 105. p. 261 D. 

WevTe, 29. P. 235 D. 

mevreTadavTos, 312. Pp. 329. 

mevTnkovta, 55. p. 244 D. 

mepaivery, 149. p. 277. 

mépas, 97. p. 258, 145. p. 275, 192. 
p. 292. 

mepi, 1. with gen. =‘ about,’ ‘ con- 
cerning,’ I. p. 226, 215. p. 300, 
=‘ for the sake of,’ ‘in defence 
of,’ 200, 203. p. 295, 262. p. 314. 
II. with acc.=‘ about the time 
of,’ +. tiv HvAaiay, 147. p. 276. 

meptatpeco Oat, -eidero, 65. p. 246. 

meptBddreo Oat, 231. p. 304. 

meptBonros, 297. Pp. 324. 

mepryltyverOat, 80. p. 252, 236. p. 
306. 

mepiderrvov, 288. p. 321. 

meptetvat, 128. p. 270, 227. p. 303. 

meptepyater Oat, 72. p. 248. 

meprepxecOat, 323. p. 332; -eAOeiy, 
150. p. 277. 
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meptievat, 44. Pp. 240, 150. P. 277, 
158. p. 280. 

meptiordva, intr.=‘ encircle,’ 179. 
p. 288, 188. p. 291, 196. p. 293 ; 
= ‘result,’ 201. p. 295, 218. p. 
3ol. 

meptpevetv, 205. p. 296. 

meptopav, 63. p. 246, 99. p. 259. 

Meptoucia, ek. 7. 3. P. 226. 

mepimreiv, 32. p. 236. 

Wepttroretv, 49. Pp. 242. 

mepitptypa, 127. p, 269. 

wepixapos, 234. Pp. 305. 

ammnQos, 259. p. 313. 

mmvixa, 308. p. 328, 313. p. 329. 

mnpacOa, 67. p. 247. 

miOnxos, 242. p. 307. 

mikpds, 108. p. 262; -@s, 207. p. 
297, 265. p. 315. 

mwinpaokeyv, 23. p. 232, 46. p. 241. 

nioris, 41, Pp. 239, 215. p. 300; 
pl. 164. p. 282 D. 

mirupov, 259. p. 313. 

miavos, 218. p. 301. 

mAarretv, 121. p. 268, 232. p. 305; 
mid. 10. p. 228, 231. p. 304. 

mew, 27. P. 234, 115. p. 265. 

TEiwv, 7 EA. 315. P. 330; mAecdvey 
i} wevreradayTwv, 312. Pp. 329; 
mAEloy, 39. P. 239 D, -ovos a§tos, 
180. p. 288, wept wm. 184. p. 
289 D; mAeioroy, 26. p. 233. 

mréav, mw.  Edarrov, 125. p. 
268. 

meovertnpa, 60. p. 245. 

m\enve&ia, 64. p. 246. 

wos, pl. 46. p. 241. 

wAnv, with gen. 190. p. 291; with- 
out effect on constr., rdéAAa mAnv 
€avrovs modeiv, 46. p. 241; m. Oe 
€ué, 94. Pp. 2573 m. avk, 45. p. 
241 3 1. €av, 121. p. 26735 m. ei, 
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320. p. 3315; introductory, = 
‘only,’ 159. p. 281. 

awAnaiov, 175. p. 286. 

wAnrrecOat, 263. p. 314. 

miivOos, 299. p. 325. 

motov, 73. Pp. 249, 139. Pp. 274, 
77. p. 251 D, 106. p. 262 D. 

movctos, 102. p. 260, 131. p. 270, 
171. p. 285. 

mvevpa, 308, p. 328. 

wébev, 47. Pp. 241, 52. p. 242, 128. 
p. 269, 130. p. 270, 140. p. 274. 

6080s, 91. p. 256 D. 

mote, 112. p. 2645 mw. ev, 120. p. 
267 ; mid., in periphrasis with 
subst., I. p. 226, 16. p. 230. 

mownTns, 318. p. 331. 

motos, 119. p. 267. 

moepapxos, 165. p. 282 D. 

modepetv, 20. Pp. 231, 139. P. 273, 
145. p. 276; m. kat dtadépeoOa, 
31. p. 236; pass. 43, 44. p. 240. 

moAEptos, 137. Pp. 2733 Tay m., 137. 
p- 272. 

médenos, 18. Pp. 230, 143. p. 275, 
145. p. 276. 

wodwopxetv, 71. p. 248, 87. p. 254, 
93- P- 257; pass. 77. p. 251 D. 

mods, 7 7. = Athens, I. p. 225 ; pl. 
18. p. 231. 

no\opa, 39. p. 238. 

moXtreia = ‘citizenship,’ 91.p.256D ; 
= ‘constitution,’ 65. p. 246, go. 
p-. 256 D ;=‘ policy,’ w. xai mpo- 
aipeots, 317. Pp. 330; tHv dddy 
THS T. 322. P. 332, Ta Aowwa THs 
maons 1. 173. p. 286. 

modrever Oat, 4. p. 226, 18. p. 230, 
45. Pp. 240, 94. P- 257, 313- P- 
329 ; ra memoX. 8. Pp. 227, 53. p- 
245. 

woXirevya, 108. p. 262, 257. p. 312. 
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TWOAITHS, 321. p. 331. 
mokurikds, Tov m. Suvduewv, 237. p. 
306 ; mod. rats modeot Tpdceotly 


dpaptnpara, 246. p. 308 ;=‘con- © 


stitutional,’ ‘ statesmanlike,’ 13. 
P. 229, 311. p. 329. 

mo\Aakts, 4. p. 226, 80. p. 252. 

mohAaxdbev, 114. p. 264. 

moXus, €yKerTat, 199. Pp. 294, TOAA@ 
péovrt, 136. p. 272 3 moAA@ per(d- 
vov, 53. p- 243 3 moddov Sei, 47. 
Pp. 241, 52. p. 242. 

mopmeia, II. p. 229. 

mopmrevev, 124. p. 268. 

ropmn, 216. p. 300. 

move, 194. p. 293. 

movnpia, 50. p. 242. 

movnpés, 267. p. 3153 neut. for 
masc., 242. p. 307. 

mopev, 289. p. 322 D. 

mopeverOat, 124. p. 268. 

mopOety, 139. p. 274. 

aépOnots, 70. p. 248. 

mopiver Oat, 127. p. 269. 

mépos, pl. 309. p. 328. 

méppa, ovTw péxpt w., 163. p. 282 ; 
with gen., 299. p. 325 ; méppwbev, 
172. p. 285. 

méao0s, 103. p. 260; -w, 271. p. 316. 

morapos, 116. p. 265 D, 216. p. 300. 

TOTE, 312. P. 329. 

morepov, 316. p. 330. 

morepos, 265. p. 315. 

mori, OI. p. 256D. 

Tov, 312. Pp. 329. 

mov, with gen., rns yapas, 195. p. 
293. 

mpaypua = ‘fact,’ 15. p. 230, 214. p. 
299; ‘ fact of the case,’ ro m. 
auré, 4. p. 227 ;=‘ trick,’ 24. p. 
233, 144. Pp. 275, 317. p. 330; pl. 
= ‘measures,’ 193. p. 292; ram. 
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= ‘affairs,’ ‘the situation,’ 17. p. 
230, 47. p. 241,=‘ public life,’ 
233. p. 305; pl.=‘ troubles,’ 20. 
P- 232, 42. p. 240, 271. p. 316, 
292. p. 323 ;= ‘dealings,’ pnderv 
elvat got Kal ®. mpaypa, 283. p. 
320, pl. 188. p. 291. 

mpayparever Oat, 26. p. 234. 

apagéis = ‘transaction,’ 59. p. 244, 
321. p. 331;=‘negociation,’ 22. 
p. 232, 191. p. 292. 

mparos, 91. p. 256 D. 

mparrey, tr.,=‘to do,’ 55. p. 233, 
Ta Temp., 4. p. 226;= ‘to make,’ 
eipnynv, 20. p. 232, pass., apyy 
mpatropevn, 293. Pp. 323;=‘to 
cause,’ Sras ... drdpget, 302. p. 
326; intr. = ‘to fare,’ 195. p. 
293, 252. p. 311. 

mpaws, 265. p. 315, 278. p. 318. 

mpeoBeia, 17. Pp. 230, 23. Pp. 233, 
42. p. 240, 79. p. 252, 320. p. 331. 

mperBevev, 155. Pp. 279, 179. Pp. 
288. 

mpecBeuvrns, 244. p. 308, 282. p. 
319; pl. mpecBets, 24. p. 233, 30. 
Pp. 235, 73. P- 249; mpecBevrai, 
77. p. 250 D. 

mpecBurepot, 98. p. 258. 

mpiacOat, 47. Pp. 241, 247. p. 309. 

Mptv, 30. p. 235. 

apé =‘ before,’ (of place), 157. p. 
261, (of time), 189. p. 2913; 1. 
rov with infin., 26. p. 234, 33. p. 
236. 

mpoadyev, tr., 163. p. 282, 206. p. 
296; pass., 269. p. 316; mid. 
tr., 298. p. 3253 act. intr., 181. 
p. 289 D. 

mpoadiketv, 181. p. 289 D. 

mpoatpetobat, 2, p. 226, 25. p. 233, 
89. p. 254, 129. p. 270, 134. p. 
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271, 257. Pp. 313, 280. p. 319, 
. 285. p. 320, 315. p. 330. 
mpoatpeous = ‘choice of policy,’ m. 


kal moXtreia, 93. P. 257, 317. p. - 


330, 292. Pp. 323, 306. p. 327; 
THY TOU yevvaiov TH moet Mpdai- 
peow, 321. p. 331 ;=‘ principle,’ 
192. p. 292, pl., 59. p. 245, 206. 
p. 296, 210. p. 298 ; = ‘scheme,’ 
12, p. 229. | 

mpoato Gaver Oat, 63. p. 246, 246. p. 
308. 

mpoBaddeo Oa = ‘set in front as a 
defence,’ 97. p. 258, 195. p. 293; 
mp. tpd THs mébAEws, 300. P. 325, 
301. p. 326; pass.=‘be pro- 
posed for election,’ 149. p. 277, 
285. p. 320. 

apoBovdrevery, 169. p. 285; pass., 
53- P. 243. 


mpoBovAevpa, 9. p. 228, 118. p. 266. 


mpoytyverOat, QO. p. 255 D. 

mpdyovos, 63. p. 246, 68. p. 247, 
98. p. 258. | 

ampodnros, 196. p. 293, 199. Pp. 294. 

mpodwWevat, 47. Pp. 241, 322. Pp. 332. 

mpodogia, 38. p. 238 D, 297. p. 
325. | 

apoddrns, 19. p. 231, 47. Pp. 241, 
134. p. 271. 

mpoedpia, 91. p. 256 D. 

apoedpos, 75. p. 250 D. 

mpoedevat, 149. p. 276, 196. p. 293, 
199. P- 294. 

‘mpoemretv, 80, p. 252, 246. p. 308. 

Mpoekreyety, 234. P. 305. 

mpoegavioragGa, 163. p. 282. 

“mponyepov, 260. p. 313. 

mpdbects, 167. p. 284 D. 

mpobecpia, 125. p. 269. 

mpoOupia, 216. p. 300. 286. p. 321, 
301. p. 326, 312. p. 329. 
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mpdOupos, 54. p. 243 D, 57. p. 244; 
-@s, 221. p. 302. 
mpoterOa, 67. p. 247, 72. p. 249, 
94. P- 257, 97- p. 258, 114. p. 
264, 134. p. 271; pass., 303. p. 
326. 
mpoioravat, intr. 46., p. 241, 200. p. 
295, 298. p. 325; mid. tr., 15. 
Pp. 230. 
m@pokataytyvackey, 2. p. 226. 
apoxwduvevery, 208. Pp. 297. 
mpo\apBavev = ‘seize beforehand,’ 
26. p. 234, 60. p. 245, 224. p. 
303 ;= ‘take advantage of,’ 314. 
Pp. 329. 
mpodréyew, 45. p. 240, 72. p. 249, 
196. p. 293, 235. p- 306. 
mpovota, 220. p. 301, 301. p. 326. 
awpogeveiy, 82. p. 252. 
mpoopay, 40. p. 239; mid., 27. p. 
234, 281. p. 319; = ‘ provide,’ 
301. p. 326. 
mpommnAakifeyv, 47. p. 241, 256. p. 
312. 
mpomnAakiopos, 12. Pp. 229, 316. p. 
330. 
mpomivery, 296. p. 324. 
apés, 1. with gen. =‘ by’ (in invo- 
cation), 7. deav, 199. p. 294. 

Il, with dat. =‘near,’ 7. ro 
Onceig, 129. p. 270; = ‘ occupied 
in,” 7. To okomelv ... yernode, 
176. p. 287;=‘in addition to,’ 
2. p. 226. 3 
Il. with acc.=‘to’ (of mo- 
tion towards), 257. p. 3123; é¢ms- 

- ror mpos tpas (letter addressed 
to you), 40. p. 239;=‘in the 
direction of’ (expressing a grea: 
variety of general relations), 
rois 17. épé, ‘his relations to me,’ 
14. Pp. 230, €repos 6 Adyos ov m. 
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€ué, ‘in no relation to me,’ 44. p. 
240, 60. p. 245, 247. p. 309, 
evoeBevav 1. Tovs Geos, 7. p. 227, 
THY 1. TOUS TereXeUTHKGTasS edyoLaY 
Umdpxyovgay, 314. Pp. 329, dreé- 
xGeav 1. rovs O., 36. p. 237 [but 
just below the same phrase 
means ‘hatred felt on the part 
of, or by, the Th.’]; of antagonis- 
tic relation, m. dy Rv 6 ayav, 23 5 
P. 306 ; ; €&v ols m. rovs évayrious 
éort ro Sno, 278. p. 318;=‘ for 
the understanding of,’ 8nAot a. 
TOUS Tuppdyous, 40. P. 239, éore 
Tauri Ta moAAd 1. tpas, 196. p. 
293, fv dvayxaioy fv m. rovs 
vewrépovs amodvcacba, 50. p. 
242; mpés ye rovroy, ‘as far as 
my opponent is concerned,’ 196. 
Pp. 293, 251. p. 311;=‘in com- 
parison with,’ 1. éxeivous. é£erd- 
(ew eye, 314. P. 320, iva m. roy 
Umdpyxovra katpov éxaora Oewpnre, 
17. p. 230, mw. ra kaANora Toy 
ur, Ta Nowra mMparrev, 95. p. 258; 
of the object to be gained or 
furthered, cuvnywvicaro m. rd 
haBeiy x.rA.. 20. p. 231, ovvoi- 
cew 1. evdogiav, 8. p. 228, ade- 
AnoecOe wm. ivropiay Tay Kowar, 
144. Pp. 275; & pev é€ori mpos 
7dovnv, ‘pleasurable,’ 4. p. 226; 
mpos €x6pav, ‘in a hostile spirit,’ 
141. p. 275. 

mpocayyé\Aewv, 73. Pp. 249D, 170. 
p. 285. 

mpooayety, 28. p. 234, 213. p. 299. 

mpooayopevev, 260. p. 313. 

mpocavaXioxev, 118. p. 244 D. 

apooBadAev, 322. p. 332. 

mpooypapew, 58. p. 244. 

mpoodeia Gat, 113. p. 2064, 209. p.297. 
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mpoodéxer Oat, 7. p. 227, 176. p. 286. 


mpooboxay, 195. p. 293, 263. p. 314. 
mpoosoxia, 281. p. 319. 


" mpooedpevery, 258. p. 313. 


mpoceivat = ‘to be added,’ 306. p. 
327 ;=‘to attach,’ ‘apply,’ 122. 
p- 268, 246. p. 309, 273, 276. p. 
318. 

mpowerretv, 22. P. 232. 

mpocehOeiv, To Snpw, 13. p. 229; 
mpos Ta Kowd, 257. Pp. 312. 

mpowexev, vouv, 147. p. 276. | 

mpoonkery, 46. Pp. 241; -ov, 17. p. 
230; = ‘belong to,’ 181. p. 289D. 

Tpoonkovras, 20. Pp. 231, 69. p. 247. 

mpookadeiaOa, 50. p. 277. 

mpooxpovery, with dat., 161. p. 281 ; 
abs., 277. p. 318, 254. p. 311. 

apdcodos = ‘procession,’ 86. p. 254; 
= ‘income,’ 78. p. 251 D. 

mpocopodoyelv, 250. p. 310. 

mpoominrey, 151. p. 277. 

mpooroeiaGa, 125. p. 269, 128. p. 
270, 156. p. 279. 

mpoordrrew, 134. p. 271. 

mpooriGevat, 130. p. 270, 231. p. 
_ 304, 279. P. 318; mid. = ‘ac- 
quiesce,’ 39. p. 238, 195. p. 293, 
227. Pp. 303. 

mpoogeper Oa, 167. p. 284 D. 

mpdaxnpa, 178. p. 288. 

Tpocwrrov, 283. p. 320. 

Mporeivery, 323. P. 332. 

mporepew, 39. Pp. 239 D. 

mporepoy, 18. p. 231, 104. p. 260; 
Tov. 7. 316. p. 330. 

mpérepos, 7. Pp. 227, 104. p. 260, 

mporiOevat, 192. Pp. 292, 273. Pp. 3173 
mid., 236. p. 306. | 

mporperewv, 120. p. 267, 246. p. 309. 

mpouTapxetv, pass., 261. p. 314. 

mpopacifer Oat, 150. p. 277. 
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mpépaars, 156. p. 279, 236. p. ae 
mpopépew, 252. p. 311. 
MpowAns, 324. p. 332. 
mpuraveta, 75. Pp. 250D. 
mpuraveverv, 29. p. 235 D. 
puTavis, 37. p. 238 D, 169. p. 284. 
pany, 130. p. 270. 
Wpwreiov, 321. p. 331; pl., 66. p. 
247, 203. Pp. 295, 209. p. 297. 
Mp@ros, 21. p. 232, 236. p. 306, 
310. p. 328. | 

mraiey, 286. p. 321. 

mrwyxos, 131. p. 271. 

muaveyriov, 118. p. 266 D. 

muXayopeiy, 155. p. 279. 

muAayopos, 149. Pp. 277, 154. p. 
278 D. 

TIvAaia, 154. p. 278 D. 

mvAas, 267. p. 315. 

muvOaver Oat, 25. p. 233 

mode, 46. p. 241, 177. p. 287. 

MOMOTE, 203. P. 295. 

mas, 65. p. 246; 2. yap ov, 139. p. 
273» 


pgdiws, 27. p. 234, 114. p. 264, 
126. p. 269; compar. 147. p. 276. 

pabvupia, 46. p. 241. : 

pgop (adj.), 138. p. 273. 

pacroyn, 45. p. 241, 219. p. 301. 

petv, 136. p. 272. 

perew, 298. p. 325. 

Pirypa, 198. p. 294. 

pydeis, 35. P. 237. 

Pipa, 35. Pp. 237, 40. p. 239, 223. p. 
302. 

pots, 267. De 315. 

purés, p» kai Gppnra, 122. p. 268. 

purpa, go. p. 255 D. 

pyrap, 94. Pp. 257, 219. p. 301, 226. 
P- 303, 232. p. 304, 246. p. 308, 
319- P- 331. 
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porn, 167. p. 284 D. 
popn, 98. p. 259. 


caBot, 260. p. 316. 
oabpos, 227. p. 303. 
cadmiykrns, 169. p. 284. 


dans, 196. p. 293; -as, 28. p. 234, 


121. p. 262 ; -éorata, 49. p. 242. 

wepvddoyos, 133. p. 271. 

wepvds, 204. Pp. 296; -Gs, 35. Dp. 
237, 130. p. 270. 

cepviverOa, 107. p. 262, 256. p. 
312, 258. p. 313. 

onpetov, 279. p. 319, 285. p. 320. 

ovyayv, 23. p. 232, 189. p. 291. 

ovroroprria, 87. p. 254, 241. Pp. 307, 
301. p. 326. 

giros, 23. p. 249 D, 77. p. 251 D, 
87. p. 254 D. 

oirevns, 248. p. 310. 

owwnay, 82. p. 252, 112. p. 264. 

okatds, 120. p. 267, 245. p. 308. 

oxados, 73. p. 249 D. 

oxéXos, 67. p. 247. 

oxerrec Oat, 25. p. 233, 276. p. 318. 

oxevaywyeiv, 36. p. 237. 

okeun, 194. Pp. 293. 

oxnvn, 169. p. 284, 180. p. 288. 

oxnmrds, 194. p. 292. 

oxtpopoptay, 181. p. 288 D. 

oxorety, 62. p. 245. 

oxéros, 159. p. 281, 267. p. 315. - 

oKuhevey, 116. p. 265 D. 

TkOppa, 15. p. 230. ; 

ckanrey, 245. p. 308, 262. p. 314. 

aos, 21. p. 232. 

codifer Oa, 227. p. 303. 

coguarns, 276. p. 318. 

ondopa, 198. p. 294. 

omeipev, 154. p. 279 D. 


‘omréppa, #59. p. 280. 


omeppoddyos, 127. p. 269. 
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omoyyifev, 258. p. 313. 

arrovdn, 5. p. 227. 

ordd.oy, 230. p. 304. 
oragiacrixos, 61. p. 245. 

oréve, 217. Pp. 300; 323. p. 332. 
orépyeyv, 112. p. 264. 


orépavos, 54. p. 243.D, 89. p. 255; - 


pl., 80. p. 252, 83. p. 253. 

oreavovv, 54. Pp. 243D, 83. p. 
253, 89. p. 255, 94.p. 257, 114. 
p. 266, 117, 118. p. 266; pass., 
257. P. 313, 260. p. 313, 319. p. 
331. | 

ormAn, 154. p. 278 D. 

orpateia, 32. p. 236, 100. p. 259. 

orparevpa, 165. p. 282 D. 

otpatnyeiv, 114. p. 164, 194. p. 293. 

-otparnyia, 212. p. 298, 245. p. 308. 

otpatnyés, 73. Pp. 248D, 146. p. 
276, 

orparid, 151. p. 277, 215. p. 300. 

oTpariotns, 27. P. 234, 74. P. 249D. 

orparémedoy, 216. p. 300, 247. p. 

_ 309. 

-orpeBAovy, 133. p. 271. 

otperrés, 260. p. 314. 

oruyepds, 289. p. 322 D. 

ovyyévera, 186, p. 290 D. 

ovyyevns, go. p. 255 D. 

avyyvaun, 274. p. 317. 

cuyypagn, 122. p. 268. 

aovyxadjnaOat, 143. p. 275. 

avykarawvos, 167. p. 284 D. 

ovykarakxracba, 63, p. 246. 

Guykatrackevdfew, 143. p. 275. 

ovykarariOeva, 166. p. 283 D. 

gvykarnyopety, 223. Pp. 302. 

guykAntos, 37. p. 238D, 73. Pp. 
249 D. 

avykpovew, 19. p. 231. 

ovyxwpeir, 175. p. 286, 293. p. 323; 
pass., 20. p. 231. 
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avxoy, 262. p. 314. 

ovkodparreiv, abs., 113. p. 264, 118, 
121. p. 268; with acc., 138. p. 
273, 192. Pp. 292, 239. P. 307; 317- 
P. 330. 

cvxopayrns, 112, 113. p. 264, 189. 
p. 291, 242. p. 307. 

auxoartia, 95. p. 257, 212. p. 298, 
249. p. 310. 

ovAay, pass., 139. p. 274. 

avAAaBn, 83. p. 253, 130. Pp. 270, 
223. p. 302. 

ovd\AapBavew, 20. p. 231. 

ovdXéyev, 123. p. 268, 262. p. 314, 
308. p. 328; rd cuvereypevoy els 
THY emirtpiayv, 312. p. 329. 

avdAdoyifeoOat, 172. p. 285. 

oupBaivey, 36. p. 237, 41. p. 239, 
46. p.241, 63. p. 246, 85.p. 254, 
108. p. 262, 123. p. 268, 320. p. 
331. 

oupBiodvy, 258. p. 313, 266. p. 315. 

ovpBdérAaoy, 210. p. 298. 

oupBoror, 210. p. 298. 

ovpBovrevery, 69. p. 247, 0%. p. 
259, 298. p. 325. 

ovpBovdos, I. p. 226, 47. p. 241, 
66. p. 246, 94. p. 257, 189. p. 
291, 192. p. 292, 320. p. 331. 

ouppaxia, 22. p. 232, 87. p. 254. 

ocuppaxos, 27. p. 234, 65. p. 245. 

ouppopia, 103. p. 260. 

ouprapackevdgey, 158. p. 280. 

ouprapararrea Oat, 216. p. 300. 

Cuptas, 293. p. 320, 312. p. 329. 

ovprreiOev, 147. p. 276. 

cupreéprew, 136. p. 272. 

cuprepaivery, 163. p. 281. 

oupreptrapBdverv, 29. p. 235 D, 39. 
p- 239 D, 77. p. 251 D. 

cuprveiy, 168. p. 284. 

ouptroAepelv, 87. p. 254, 230. Pp. 304. 


INDEX II, 


cuudépey, 8. p. 228; ra cupde- 
povra, 20. p. 231. 

ocupdmopa, 40. p. 239. 

ouppopeiv, 15. p. 230. 

ouv-, only found in composition. 

gvvdyew, 233. P. 305 5 pass., 73. p. 
249 D, 106. p. 262 D. 

cwayoviferOa, 20. p. 231, 25. p. 
233, 136. p. 272. 

cuvayomortns, 41. p. 239, O61. p. 
245. 

guvairios, 64. p. 246, 212. p. 298. 

ovvadyeiv, 287. p. 321. 

cuvayrayv, 157. p. 280 D. 

ouvaprravew, 151. p. 277. 

ouvvayGecOat, 274. p. 317. 

ovvdikos, 134. p. 271. 

ouvedpevery, 135. p. 272 D. 

cuvedpiov, 22. P. 232. 

auvedpos, 154. p. 278 D. 

ouvedévat, 66. p. 247; 1d cuvedds, 
110. p. 263. 

cuveirety, 21. p. 232. 

auvetpew, 308. p. 328. 

cvvexdiddvat, 268. p. 316. 

ouvexxaideka, 104. p. 260, 106. p. 
261D. 

ouved Oeiv, 19. p. 231. 


cuveuBddAev, 213. p. 299, 229. p- 


304. 
ouverraveiv, 179. p. 288. 
ouvepyés, 41. p. 239, 61. p. 245. 
ouvepxerGat, 137. p. 273 D, 195. p. 
293. 
otveots, 127. p. 269. 
ouvevppaiver Oat, 217. p. 300. 
ouvexeta, 218. p. 301. 
ouvexns, 20. Pp. 231; -@s, 308. p. 
328. 
ouvOnkn, 29. p. 235. D, 77. p. 251 D. 
ouvOvew, 217. p. 300. 
ouveevas (eft), 137. p. 272. 
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ouviévat (input), 111. p. 263. 

cuvordvat, 249. p. 310; ovorayros 
moXepov, 18./p. 230; mid. 62. p. 
245. 

ovvragis, 234. p. 305. 

ouvrarrew, 78. p. 251. 

ovprteivery, 213. Pp. 299. 

ovvrédeca = ‘contribution, 237. p. 
306 ; = ‘group of trierarchs,’ 105. 
p. 261, 106. p. 262 D. 

ovvredeiv, 78. p. 251 D. 

ovyreAns, 104. p. 261. 

ouvriOévat, 149. p. 2773 pass. 144. 
p. 275; mid. 39. p. 239 D. 

cuvrpiBew, 194. p. 293. 

avpirrewv, 265. p. 315. 

avokevafe, pass., 144. p. 275; 
mid. 279. p. 319. 

ovokevwpetobat, 259. p. 313. 

avoTacts, 297. p. 325. 

ovorédrAev, 246. p. 309. 

oerepiferOat, 71. p. 248, 99. p. 
259. 

oerepos, 289. p. 322 D. 

aspodpés, 278. p. 318; -ds, 142. p. 
275. 

oxeddv, 160. p. 281. 

oxérAtos, I. p. 226, 114. p. 264, 
294. p. 323. 

TXHpA, 232. P. 305. 

TXOAN, 45. Pp. 241. 

cafew, pass. 18. p. 230, 80. p. 

252. 

O@pa, 20. p. 231, 66. p. 247, 100. 
Pp. 259. 

o@os, 49. Pp. 242. 

gwarnp, 43. Pp. 240. 

gernpia, 80. p. 252, 99. p. 259, 
195. P- 293, 312. P. 329, 324. p- 
332+ 

cwoppoovyy, 215. p. 300. 

cappwr, 216, p. 300. 
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“ gadaurwpeio Oat, 19. p. 231. 
radairwpia, 218. p. 301. 


taXaimwpos, 40. Pp. 239, 42. p. 240 ; 


® r. 121. p. 268. 

rdAavrov, 55. p. 244, 92. p. 256 D, 
106. p. 262 D. 

ray, @, 312. p. 329. 

raéis = ‘arrangement,’ ‘order,’ 2 

. p. 226 ;=‘ranks,’ 63. p. 246 ;= 
‘post of duty,’ 138. p. 273, 173- 
p. 286, 192. p. 292, 256. p. 313, 
304. p. 329; év rage, 320. p. 
. 3313 &v mae Trager, 13. p.- 
221. 


rarewés, 108. p. 263, 178. p. 288. - 
raparrewv, 19. p. 231, 151. Pp. 277, 


153. p. 278. 

rapaxn, 18. p. 231, 147. p. 276; 
pl. 218. p. 301. 

rarrey, 62. p. 245, 221. 
55-Pp-243, 292.p. 323 5= 
294. Pp. 317. 

rapn, 288. p. 321. 

radés, 90. p. 256 D, 182. p. 289 D. 

rappela, 299. p. 325. 

tappos, 248. p. 309. 

TaXLoTOS, 324. P. 332 3 THY TaxlorTHY 
advb., 25. p. 230. 

eav Te, 85. p. 285. 

retxiCev, 299. Pp. 325. 

Teixto pds, 299. Pp. 325. 

retxorrotds, 113. p. 264. 

retxyos, 96. p. 258, 118. p. 266D. 
248. p. 310. ' 

reXew, =‘ complete,’ 150. p. 277; 
= ‘initiate,’ 259. p. 313, 265. p. 
315. 

reXevTaioy, To T. (used abs.) 312. p. 
329; advb. rar. 244. p. 308. 

Teevtav, 243. p. 308, of reed, 285. 
P. 320, 314. p. 329. 

reXeut7, 179. p. 288. 


Pp. 302, 
‘ordain,’ 


TE, €ay TE... 
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réXos, 140. p. 274, 193. Pp. 292. 

reTrapaxovra, 234. Pp. 305. 

rérrapes, 30. Pp. 235. 

tTn\tkovTos, 13. p. 229, 22. p. 232, 
259. Pp. 313. 

Tnuepov, 82. p. 253, 190. p. 291. 

THVvikadra, 320. p. 331. 

tpeiv, 89. p. 255, 97+ Pp. 258, .307- 
P- 327, 323. P- 332. 

ridévat = ‘ set,’ ‘put down,’ yndpovs, 
229. p. 304 ;=‘ pay,’ rd yeyvdpe- 
yoy kata THY ovoiay, 104. p. 2615. 
= ‘impute,’ py rovro ws adixnpa 
épdv Ons, 193. Pp. 292, 254. p. 3123 
=‘ suppose,’ riva Bovle oe. . 
6, 180. p. 288, 64. p. 246 ;= 
‘ put aside for a purpose,’ ov ri- 
Gerat ravra els axpiBn pynpny, 138. 
Pp. 273 ;=‘enact,’ vdpov, 6. p. 
227, 102, 103. p. 260; mid. 
dvoua Oécba ‘give a name ;’ 
StAa ebevro, BpaBn €6. 289. p. 
322 D. 

Tusav, 4. Pp. 226; pass. 114. p. 264; 
mid. = ‘ appreciate,’ 214. p. 299. 

Tin, 67. Pp. 247, 97. Pp. 258, 207. 
Pp. 297; pl. 80. p. 252, 322. p. 
332- 

tiunpa, 55. p. 244 D. 

riunots, 106. p. 262 D. 

riutos, 280. p. 319; superl. 215. p. 
300. 

Tyswpia, 274. Pp. 317; pl. 12. p. 229) 
123. p. 268 ; repwpias ruyxavery, 
85. p. 254. 

tis, double interrog. 73. p. 249 ;= 
motos, 126. p. 269; ti advb.= 
‘in what,’ 242. p. 307. 

tis, indef. 177. p. 287; rt, 168. p. 
2843 Tt A€yew, =‘ to say some- 
thing of importance, 235. p. 


303- 
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rovyapovy, 40. p. 239, 134. p. 271. 

rolvuy, 25. p. 233 Nn. 

rotouros, 10. p. 228, IOI. p. 259, 

119. p. 267, 128. p. 269, 140, p. 

2743 67. 133. p. 271. 

roA\pay, 22. p. 232, 68. p. 247. 

révos, 280. p. 319. 

rémos, 25. Pp. 233, 32. p. 236, 146. 
p. 278, 299. p. 325. 

rogouTos, I. p. 226, IOI. p. 259, 
124. p. 268 ; -ov, 197. p. 294. 

rére =‘ then’ (of old), 317. p. 330, 
trav tr. 96. p. 258; ‘then’ (de- 


' monst.), r. dn, rore, 47. Pp. 241 5 


Tore pev...vuv dé (once... but 
now’), 19. p. 231 ; Tore Sé (‘ where- 
as, on the other supposition’), 
195- Pp. 293- 

Tpaytkds, 313, Pp. 329. 

rpay@deiv, 13. p. 229. 

rpay@oia, 127. p. 269. 

rpaypads, 54. Pp. 243 D, 55. Pp. 244 D, 

. 84. p. 250D. 

rpavpa, 262. p. 314. 

Tpavparicey, 155. p. 279. 

Tpets, 30. p. 235. 

Tpépev, 263. p. 314. 

rpérey, 290. p. 322; mid. II. p. 
228. 

tpepey = ‘maintain troops,’ 152. 

| p. 227 ;= ‘rear, 68. p. 247, 256. 
p. 312, 258. p. 313. 

Tptaxdcota, 238. p. 306. 

rpiBew, 258. p. 313. 

TpinpapxXetv, 257. P. 312. 

Tpinpapxia, 108. p. 262. 

Tpinpapxtxds, 105. p. 261 D, 312. p. 
329. _ 

Tptnpapxos, 99. Pp. 259, 104. p. 261, 
107. p. 262, 106. p. 261 D. 

Tpinpavans, 129. Pp. 270. 

Tpinpns, 32. p. 236, 106. p. 261 D, 
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107. p. 262, 238. p. 306, 311. p. 
329: 

Tpirayomore, 262. p. 314, 265. p. 
315. 

Tpitaywuorns, 129. p. 270, 209. p. 
297, 267. p. 315. 

rpiros, 310. p. 328 ; ol r.= third 300 
of trierarchs, 103. p. 260. 

Tpomatoy, 209. p. 297- 

tpdéros =‘manner,’ 182. p. 289 D, 
263. p. 314; advb. rovrov rov r. 
13. p. 229, r. rua (‘virtually’), 43. 
P. 240, IOI. p. 259; €k mapros Tt. 
78. p. 251 D. 

Tpuravn, 298. Pp. 325. 

rvyxdavew = ‘to come in for,’ ‘gain,’ 
routwy (evvoias &c.), 5. Pp. 227, 
Adyov, 13. P. 229, Tiwwpias, 85. 
Pp. 254, émaivov, 108. p. 262, 
matdeias, 128. p. 269; 6 Truxav= 
‘ordinary,’ 180. p. 288, 182. p. 
289 D, (cf. dv éruxev, 130. p.270), 
“some one or other,’ 308. p. 320; 
ruxdéy =‘ perhaps,’ 221. p. 302. 

rupmavotpia, 284. Pp. 320. 

rupavvis, 66. p. 246. 

Tupavyos, 71. p. 248, 79. p. 252. 

rupoveba, II. p. 229. 

Tuxn, 67. p. 247, 245. p. 308, 252- 
255. pp. 311, 312. 


bBpi¢ew, 132. p. i pass. 48. p. 
241. 

UBpis, 12. p. 229; pl. 205. p. 296 
289. Pp. 322 D. 

iyins, 23. Pp. 233, 242. P. 307; -as, 
298. p. 324. 

vdap, 139. P- 274. 

Uns, 260. p. 313. 

dpeis, 88. p. 255. 

ipérepos, 206. p. 296. 

trayew, 188. p. 291. 
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Umaxovew, 20. p. 231, 39. p. 238 D, 
144. p. 275, 156. p. 279, 204. p. 
296. 

imapyew=‘to be, to begin with,’ 
24. P- 233, 95- P- 257, 98. p- 
259, 137. Pp. 273, 228. p. 303, 
235- P. 305, 239. p. 307, 266. 
Pp. 315 ;=‘to be, as a start,’ 60. 
P. 245, 257. p. 312, 265. p. 3155 
= ‘to be waiting,’ I. p. 226, IIo. 
p. 263;= ‘to be at the command 
of,’ 174. p. 286, 295. p. 324; = ‘to 
be the property of,’ 80, 81. p. 
252, 306. p. 327;=‘ to be cha- 
racteristic of,’ 3. p. 226, 68. p. 
247; ptcp. =‘ existing,’ ‘ perma- 
nent,’ 17. p. 230, 314. p. 330; 
ra vm. = ‘ precedents,’ 95. p. 258, 
IOI. p. 260, =‘ resources,’ 146. 
p. 276. 

treivat, 36. p. 237, 315. p. 330. 

tremeiv, 60. p. 245. 

tmevaytios, 148. p. 276. 

trép, I. with gen. = ‘in the interest 
of,’ I. p. 226, 16. p. 230, 25. p. 
233, IOI. p. 260, 124. p. 269;= 
‘in quest of, 67. p. 247, 95. 
p. 258 ;=‘on account of,’ 31. p. 
236, 36. p. 237; ‘concerning’ 
(nearly like mepi), 9, 10. p. 228, 
II. p. 229, 17. p. 230, 21. p. 232, 
76. p. 250, 221. p. 302. 

Il. with acc.=‘ beyond’ (of 
excess), 193. p. 292. 

Umepaipew, 220. p. 301. 

UmepBadXev, 275. p. 317. 

vmepBoAn = ‘excess,’ 16. p. 230, 212. 
p. 298 ;=‘ extravagant conces- 
sion,’ 190. p. 291, 199. p. 294 ; 
=‘ delay,’ 29. p. 235 D. 

umepev, 10. p. 228. 

umepnpavas, 252. p. 311. 


INDEX IT, 


Umepiderv, 181. p. 289 D. 
UmépAapmpos, 260. p. 313. 
tmeppeyeOns, 316. p. 330. 


UmevOuvos, 55. Pp. 243 D, III. p. 263, 118, 


189. p. 291, 196. p. 293. 

tréxew, Adyov, 60. p. 245, evOuvas, 
114. p. 265. 

Umnperetv, 138. p. 273. 

Unnperixdy, 106. p. 262 D. 

Umvos, 283. p. 320. 

iro, I. with gen. =‘by,’ of agent, 
137. p. 272 ; with intr. verb, 5. 
Pp. 227, 264. p. 314. 

II. with dat.=‘in the power 
of,’ 40. p. 239, 48. p. 241. 

Ill. with acc.=‘into subjec- 
tion to,’ 39. p. 238 D. 

vrobéxyer Oat, 186. p. 290 D. 

turoxpiveoOat, 15. Pp. 230, 287. p. 
321. | 

Uroxpitns, 21. Pp. 232, 262. p. 314, 
312. p. 329. 

brokapBavey, 10. p. 228, I10. p. 
263; pass., 142. p. 275, 269. p. 
316. 

Umodeiretv, 219. p. 301. 

vrdAnWis, 228. p. 304. 

vrodoyiferOat, 99, 100. p. 259, 197. 
Pp. 294. 

Uropevey with acc., 160. p. 281, 
200. p. 295; with infin., 204. p. 
296. 

tropipynoKey, 95. p. 257, 269. p. 
316. 

Umdpynpa, 68. p. 247. 

tmookeX ile, 138. p. 273. 

troorpogpn, 166. p. 283 D. 

UmovAos, 307. p. 327. 

trroxwpetv, 126. p. 272. 

Umapogia, 103. p. 260. 

vorTepifey, 102. p. 260. 

vorepoy, 7. Pp. 227, 137. Pp. 272. 


INDEX I], 


idnynots, 151. p. 277. 
tdirrdvat, 307. p. 327. . 
tpopacGa, 43. p. 240, 148. p. 276. 


dardpds,- 323. p. 332. 

daiverbar=‘to show oneself,’ 71. 
Pp. 248, 190. p. 292, 173. p. 285, 

- 308. p. 328; ‘to be made clear,’ 
Tois €k TOU Adyou Hatvopevors, 227. 
p. 303 ;=‘to be seen or seem,’ 
7. Pp. 227, 310. p. 328, with ptcp., 
24. P. 233, 109. p. 263, 317.p. 320. 

pavat, 139. Pp. 274, 318. p. 330, 70. 
Pp. 248, 35. p- 237. 

avepds, 19, 20. p. 231, 292. p. 3235 
év t@ d. 235. Pp. 306; -@s, 131. 
p. 271, 136. p. 272. 

packet, 292. p. 323. 

avdos, 138. p. 293, 197. Pp. 294. 

davAdrns, 303. p. 325. 

evaxifewv, 41. p. 239, 43. Pp. 240. 

épew = ‘endure,’ 97. p. 258, 140. 
p- 254 5= “ produce,’ 139. p. 274; 
d. Wngov=‘tender a vote,’ 134. 
Pp. 271; qd. kat aye =‘harry,’ 
230. p. 304; pépe bn... dvayva, 
267. p. 315. 

hevyev, 15. p. 230; 6 d.=‘the de- 
fendant,’ 7. p. 227. 

POdvev, 39. p. 239 D. 

POéyyeoOa, 312. p. 329, 126. p. 
269, 199. p. 293, 260. p. 313- 
POivey (of a month), 164. p. 282 D. 
PAdvos, 315. Pp. 330, 279. P- 319; 

POdvou Sixny, 121. p. 168, ev ragec 
$6. 13. p- 229. 
Pidrairtos, 242. p. 307. 
PrrayOpwria, 5. p. 227, 231. p. 304, 
316. p. 3303 Adyar, 298. p. 325. 
diAdvOpwmos, 112. p. 264, 268. p. 
316. 
didia, 162. p. 281, 284. p. 320. 
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dirttos, piriay, SC. ynv, 301. p. 326. 

gidurmifev, 176. p. 287. 

didurmopds, 112. p. 264. 

iAddwpos, 112. p. 264. 

troAoidopos, 126. p. 269. 

Pidroverxeiy, 176. p. 287. 

didroverkia, 141. p. 275; pl. 246. p. 
308. 

irordvas, 193. p. 292. 

iros, 35. Pp. 237, 43- P- 240, 46. 
Pp. 241, 51. p. 242. 

piroripetcOa, 78. p. 251 D. 

gtAortuia, 66. p. 247, 257. p. 312) | 
167. p. 283, D. 

oBeicba, 98. p. 258) 175. p. 286. 

oBepds, 161. p. 281. 

PdPos, 33. p. 236, 323. p. 332. 

aray, 265. p. 315. 

dopa, 61. p. 245, 271. p. 316. 

dpafew, 152. p. 278, 286. p. 321. 

ppeves, 324. P. 332. 

dpirrey, perf. ptcp., 323. p. 332- 

dpoveivy, 282. p. 319, 286. p. 321; 
ev, 40. p. 239, 48. p. 241, xakds, 
19. Pp. 231, wéya, 299. p. 325, 
rd tpérepa, 177. p. 286, 7a Pid., 
161. p. 281. 

dpdvnpa, 63. p. 246, 206. p. 296, 
209. p. 297, 210. p. 298. 

Ppdvipos, 80. p. 252. 

portifew, 30. p. 235, 190. p. 291, 
284. Pp. 320, 292. p. 323. 

dpovpa, 39. p. 238 D, 96. p. 258. 

Ppovpior, 37. p. 238. 

guyas, 71. p. 248. 

ve, 19. p. 231, 159. p. 280. 

gvAakn, 73- Pp. 249 D, 161. p. 281, 
215. p. 300, 248. p. 309. 

guvra€, 248. p. 309. 

gudarrev, 7. Pp. 227, 49. Pp. 242; 
ro pndev yeverOat, 313. P. 329; 
mid. 148. p. 276. 


‘ 
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vaAn, 29. p. 235 D. 

piper Oa, 62. p. 245- 

vows, 144. Pp. 275 3 kara thy avrav 
d. 123. p. 268; ry . rov rérov, 
146. p. 278, 276. p. 317; guce, 
3. p. 226, 315. p. 330, 321. p. 331. 

dovackeiv, 308. p. 328. 

dovackia, 280. p. 319. 

govn, 10. p. 228, 23. p. 233, 43- 
Pp. 240, 170. p. 285, 280. p. 317, 
287. p. 321; see under ddquéva. 


-yxalpey, 39. p. 238 D, 41. p. 239, 


292. p. 323. 
xaderds, 5. p. 227. 
xapa, 217. p. 300. 
xapa€, 87. p. 254. 
xapifer Oat, 239. p. 306. 


_ Xapis = ‘gratitude,’ 36. p. 237, 85. 


p. 254, 112. p. 264; Pl. 80. p. 
252, 109. p. 263 ;=‘ gratifica- 
tion,’ 138. p. 273; Xapis, 92. p. 
256 D. 

xetuappous, 153. p. 278. 

xetpepivds, 216. p. 300. 

xetpov, I15. p. 265 D, 194. p. 293. 

xeip, 67. p. 247, 226. p- 303, 232, 
235. Pp. 305. 

xetporovety, 115. Pp. 264. D, 134. p. 
271, 149. p. 277, 248. p. 309, 
cae Ppp. 321, 322. 

xelpwy, 10. p. 238; -ovadvb., 61. p. 
245, 65. p. 246. 

x9és, 130. p. 270. 

xAro, 264. p. 314. 

xAevacpds, 85. p. 254. 

xoim€, 129. p. 270. 

xopnyetv, 257. p. 312, 265. p. 314. 

xopnyia, 106. p. 261 D. 

xopés, 318. p. 331. 

xpeta, 84. p..253.D, 90. p. 255D, 
282. p. 319. 


Xpnpara, 19. p. 231, 312. p. 329. 

xpnuari{ev, 75. p. 250D, 169. p. 
285. 

Xpivat, 20. p. 231. 

xpijoOa, drodoyia, 2. p. 226; Adyq, 
252. p. 3113 rows mpos épé, 14, 
P. 2303 Tois mpaypact, 95. p. 257; 
ols evruynxeoay, 18. p. 231; ya- 
pos, 129. Pp. 2703 Kakots, 304. p. 
327. 

xpnotmos, 78. p. 251, 180. p. 288; 
superl, 102. p. 260. 

xpnords, 24. p. 233; iron., 30. p. 
235, 89. p. 255, 318. p. 330. 

Xpovos, rov dravra x. pevei, 323. p. 
3323 €k wavros Tov x., 66. p. 247, 
203. p. 295 ;= ‘date,’ 153. p. 278, 
155. Pp. 279. 

xpuaior, 36. p. 237. 

xpuaois, 54. P. 243 D, 84. p. 253D. 

xopa=the district of Attica, 37. 
Pp. 238 D, I4I. p. 274, 300. p. 325, 
of Byzantium, 90. p. 255 D;= 
‘room,’ ‘opportunity,’ 220. p. 301. 

xwpiov, 27. p. 234, 68. p. 247, 262. 
Pp. 314. 


xXwpis, 24. p. 233, 201. p. 295. 


WevderOa, 21. p. 232. 

pevdns, 41. p. 239, 95. Pp. 257. 

Wnhiter Oar, 32. p. 236, 121. p. 268, 
250. p. 310. 

Wipiopa, 27. p. 234, 132. p. 271» 

Wndos = ‘ counters,’ 227. p. 303, 
231. p. 304;= ‘ballot, ’ 103. p. 
260, 105. p. 261D; =‘ verdict,’ 
126. p. 269. 

Wuxn, 262. p. 314, 245. p. 308, 281. 
P. 319, 309. p- 328. 

Wuxporns, 256. p. 312. 


&, with periphrasis, 22. p. 232. 


INDEX I. 


a@pés, COMpar., 212. p. 298; -ds, 
285. p. 321. 

a@pértns, 181. p. 289 D, 231. p. 304, 
275. DP. 317. 

aveicbat, 32. p. 236, 247. p. 369. 

ws = ‘when,’ 170. p. 285, ds ama€, 
I51. p. 277;=‘as,’ ds ye, 7, 8.p. 
227 ; with fut. ptcp. (of purpose), 
140. p.274; with acc. absol., 276. 
p. 318; intensifies superl., 4. p. 
227, 288. p. 3213 introduces 
quotation, 35. p. 2373 @s €os 
eiretv, 4. Pp. 226; ws érépas, 85. 


Pp. 254, 212. p. 298, 306. p. 327; 
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as adnOas, 63. p. 246, 294. p. 
325. 

&s = ovs, OI. p. 256 D. 

dorep, 323. p. 3323 with perf. 
ptcp., 276. p. 318; with acc. 
abs., 122. p. 268 ; domep dv, 298. 
P- 325; Somep dy ei, 194. p. 293, 
214. p. 299. 

éore, with indic., 120. p. 267; with 
infin., 18. p. 230; infin. with ov, 
283. p. 320. 

adedeiy, 89. p. 255. ; 

Sedov, a pn wor’ d., 288. p. 322. 
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QUESTIONS and EXERCISES for CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 
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Examinations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Key, for Tutors only, in preparation. 
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Local and Certificate Examinations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. With 
Answers, 5s. The Answers separately, paper covers, ls. 6d. 


QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in ELEMENTARY LOGIC, 
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THOMAS HOBBES, of MALMESBURY, LEVIATHAN ; 
or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Commonwealth. A New 
Reprint. With a facsimile of the original fine engraved Title 
Medium 8vo. glazed cloth, 12s. 6d. A small edition of 250 copies 
only, on Dutch hand-made paper, medium 8vo. 188. [Just published. 


REMARKS on the USE and ABUSE of SOME POLITICAL 
TERMS. By the late Right Hon. Sir Gzorez Cornewatt Lewis, 
Bart., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. A New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendix. By Sir Rotanp Knyvet WILs0n, Bart., 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘ History of Modern English Law.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

‘The value of the book for educational purposes consists not so much 
in its positive results, as in the fact that it opens a vein of thought which 
the student may usefully follow out to any extent for himself, and that it 
affords an instructive example of a thoughtful, scientific, and in the best 
sense academical style of treating political questions. 

‘With regard to my own annotations, the object which I have chiefly 
kept in view has been to direct attention to such later writings as have 
expressly undertaken to fix the scientific meaning of the political terms 
here discussed, and above all “ Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence,” to 
which the present work may be considered as a kind of companion volume.’ 


QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
with References to Adam Smith, Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, Fawcett, 
Thorold Rogers, Bonamy Price, Twiss, Senior, Macleod, and others. 
Adapted to the Oxford Pass and Honour and the Cambridge Ordinary 
B.A. Examinations. Arranged and edited by W. P. Emerton, M.A., 
B.C.L., Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


This volume consists of Questions mainly taken from various Examina- 
tion Papers with references in the case of the easier questions, and hints, 
and in some cases formal statements of the arguments pro and con. to the 
more difficult questions. There are also two Appendixes on the debated 
questions—‘ Is Political Economy a Science?’ and ‘Is Political Economy 
Selfish ?’ 
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Law and Political Economy—continued. 


- An ABRIDGMENT of ADAM SMITH’S INQUIRY into the 
NATURE and CAUSES of the WEALTH of NATIONS. By 
W. P. Emerton, M.A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

. [Just published. 


This work (based on Jeremiah Joyce’s Abridgment) originally appeared 
in two parts and is now republished after careful revision, with Additional 
Notes, Appendices, and a Complete Index. 


The two Parts can still be had separately. Part I. Books I. and II. 4s. 6d. 
Part II. Books IIL, IV. and V. 5s. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By Britirrs Consras_e Sxotrows, B.A., late Scholar of New 
College, Oxford. [In the press. 


An ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LAW of REAL PRO- 
PERTY, chiefly from Blackstone’s Commentary, with Tables and 
Indexes. By Gorpon Campssiy, M.A., Author of ‘An Analysis of 
Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence,’ and of ‘A Compendium of 
Roman Law.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A BRIEF DIGEST of the ROMAN LAW of CONTRACTS. 
By F. W. Harvey, M.A., Hertford College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


An ANALYSIS of JUSTINIAN’S INSTITUTES of ROMAN 
LAW, with Tables. [Jn preparation. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY of the CHIEF REAL 
PROPERTY STATUTES, with their more important Provisions. 
For the Use of Law Students. By P, F. Axtprep, M.A., B.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. 28, 


ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS on the LAW of PROPERTY, 
REAL and PERSONAL. Supplemented by Advanced Questions on 
the Law of Contracts. With Copious References throughout, and 
an Index of Legal Terms.: Crowu 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The SPECIAL STATUTES required by Candidates for the School 
of Jurisprudence at Oxford. Fep. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. With brief 
Notes and Translations by a B.C.L. Cloth, 5s. 
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OXFORD STUDY GUIDES. 


A SERIES OF HANDBOOKS TO EXAMINATIONS. 
Edited by F. 8. PULLING, M.A., Exeter College. 


————_— 


Tue object of this Series is to guide Students in their reading 
for the different examinations. The amount of time wasted at 
present, simply through ignorance of the way to read, is so great 
that the Editor and Authors feel convinced of the necessity for 
some such handbooks, and they trust that these Guides will at 
least do something to prevent in the future the misapplication 
of so much industry. 


Each volume will be confined to one branch of study, and 
will include an account of the various Scholarships and Prizes 
offered by the University or the Colleges in its department; and 
will be undertaken by a writer whose experience qualifies him to 
speak with authority on the subject. 

The books will contain extracts from the University Statutes 
relating to the Examinations, with an attempt to explain them as 
they exist, and advice as to what to read and how to read ; how 
to prepare subjects for examination, and how to answer papers ; 
a few specimen questions, extracts from the Regulations of the 
Board of Studies, and a list of books. 





—_ 


THEOLOGY. By the Rev. F. H. Woops, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


ENTRANCE CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. ByS.H. Jzeyzs, B.A., 
Classical Lecturer at University College, and late Scholar of Trinity 
College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


HONOUR CLASSICAL MODERATIONS. By L.R. Fanrwnext, B.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 

LITERZ HUMANIORES. By E. B. Iwan-Mixuzer, B.A., New College. 
{ Shortly. 

MODERN HISTORY. By F.S. Putuine, M.A., Exeter College. [Shortly. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. By E. B. Pouton, M.A., Keble College. [Shortly. 


JURISPRUDENCE and CIVIL LAW. By W. P. Emerton, M.A., 
B.C.L., Christ Church. [Jn preparation. 


MATHEMATICS. — To be arranged for. 


~~ 
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